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PREFACE. 



From a survey of the contents of the present volume, it will b# 
Keen that we have completed our exiEtmination of the popular but 
anti-christian doctrines of the fall of man, and of the existence of an 
immortal, immaterial soul, which would render unnecessary a resnr^ 
rection from the dead. The erroneous and unscriptural teiiets of 
Quakerism have been further examined ; and the claims and cha- 
racter of that canting party, whose chief end and aim are the applause 
of this world, have been more fiilly exposed. On the subject of social 
prayer we have completed our examination of the Old Testament ; 
but with the remainder of that inquiry we have been obliged to con« 
tent ourselves with an abstract only. We quit this subject, - thus 
imperfectly concluded, with the greater reluctance, from a sense of its 
high importance to the right understanding of the religion of Jesutf. 
Not the least important articles in the volume, are those headed 
** Dissenters* Marriages." The Unitarian body, we have, at length, 
succeeded in exciting to serious exertions on this subject ; their efforts 
have hitherto been counteracted chiefly by the interested opposition of 
the established priesthood ; but for them, and for ourselves, we can- 
not' but anticipate ultimate success. 

With the second volume, now completed, our labours cease-^at 
least for the present. Our objects in writing have already been ex- 
plained to our readers — to lay before them views of religious truth; 
the result of laborious and, we may add, of conscientious and honest 
inquiry on owr own part: — inquiry pursued from a love of truth only, 
knd in no way instigated by that which (in consequence of the pre- 
valence of priestcraft) is generally connected with theological dis- 
cQssion- — the love of gain ! 

A labour which we have undertaken voluntarily, we feel ourtelves 
at fiill liberty to discontinue at pleasure. The sale of our work:, 
although not sufficient to make it profitable to ourselves, has been 
considerably greater than could have been anticipated; — and that 
sale promised to increase. But much which we had proposed to do 
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has been done in the i\ifo volumes now before the Public ; whilst 
other occupations not less incumbent upon us, and other duties not 
less important, compel us to decline a continuance of the present 
publication. We have done something, if we have only shewn what 
can be done by a few inquiring minds, unaided by learning and ^e 
usual helps of literary composition — writing neither for fame :nor 
profit, but, who having thought freely and for themselves, give to Xhm 
world, in a plain and unvarnished manner, the fruits of their ii!qu>r3'« 
To tho^, if such there be, who think that we ought not to have dis- 
f«»ti|iued our labours, we can only say — that we teave them our 
example, which they may follow at pleasure, and th^nselves snpptjr 
Ibe vacancy which we have left. Others, freeing themselves from 
the trammels of superstition and priestcraft, ntay think freely and 
fommunicate their thoughts as we have done. From our own e^* 
perience we can assure such that the possession of truth ia well 
jworth the labour which it costs to acquire; and tliat, however little 
estimated by the world at large, the pursuit will bring with it its 
0WB reward. 

: . A)\ {)ecuntary profit, in thii^ or any other religious undertakings we 
have already distinctly disclaimed ; neither' have we been induced 
by the mere pleasure of speculative inquiry to add to the list of theo* 
legic^ publications. All that we have written has been directed to 
t)ie great end of mental enlightenment and moral improvement; 
and, convinced that nothing can so effectually conduce thereto^ as 
^lear views and just conceptions of the risligion of Jesus, it has been 
oyr endeavour to clear that divine system from the corruptions by 
yvfiich it \&jA been defaced, anid the efrord to which it has been allied. 
P^r ability, if the reader shall be of <^inion we: have raaaifested 
ji^Uity' to this task, are all ascribable to the glorious hopes- and 
eopM)W]ing truths of revealed religion, receiving their efficacy and 
dirsctioik firom that system o£ Vmty, Equality, and Discipline^ ^venUy 
Jesus and his apostles for the governmenit of the ebiurck.of Gi>d| 
,^e tiise this opportunity of addieg,^ that with pitt pai^tiee seriously 
jkmoxt» of further idformaiioiH regarding our pfiociplee and^oioo^ 
mb. shall be happy tor cewrtwilMpata, idid their inquiries te this e^ 
juiy he addi^sed to ^'iket Elder ^ th« diMfch dmqmmated Fr^p- 
thinking CkrKHaHSy* 9^ fet^vafded. fo tlm vf^o^i eS th^: Fifinter of 
this Work, No. 13, Kingsgate Street, Holborn. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL OF MAN 

DISPROVED, 

By an Explanation of the early part of the Book of Genesis. 

ESSAY II. 

TD EFERRING to the introductory Essay under the above 
title, (vol. i. p. 136) it will be seen that that portion of 
the early chapters of Genesis has been explained, which 
describes the creation of man — his bein^ placed in a garden 
for the purpose of security — his receiving oral instmction 
from Deity for the improvement of his understanding ; and, 
with a view at once to the comfort of the individual, and the 
peopling of the earth, his being proviSed with a partner of 
his own species. 

Of the history of our first parents, we hear no more till 
what IS called the temptation of Eve ; which, from the 
Ijrevity of the history, would appear to have taken place 
immediately ; but it is highly probable that some time had 
elapsed, in which nothing necessary for instruction, or worth 
recording, had occurred : but, as every event had been so 
arranged as to promote their moral instruction, and to prepare 
them for a more enlarged sphere of action, this temptation 
is allowed, with the same view, to take place. In the third 
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Z THE DOCTRINE OF 

chapter we are informed, that " the serpent * was more subtle'* 
(probably in the estimation of the woman) " than any beast of 
" the field which the Lord God had made : and he said unto the 
woman, Yea, hath God said, ye shall not eat of every tree of the 
garden ? And the woman said unto the serpent. We may eat of 
the fruit of the trees of the garden ; but of the fruit of the 
tree tvhich is in the midst of the garden, God hath said. Ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die. And 
" the serpent said unto the woman. Ye shall not surely die ; for 
" God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes 
*' shall be opened; and ye shall be as gods, knowing good from 
" evil. And when the woman SA w*' (not heard) " that the 
" tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, 
*' afid a tree to be desired to make one unse, she took of the 
fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave also to her husband with 
her, and he did eat" The above colloquy, had it been 
found in any other book, particularly in any other early and 
eastern writing, would have been readily and justly in- 
terpreted. It would have immediately occurred to the reader 
(the serpent not having the faculty of speech), that that 
could not have been a real conversation. The true inter- 
pretation, indeed, must be obvious. The woman saw the 
serpent coiling itself around the tree, and eating of that 



* Let it be particularly noted that the serpent only is here spoken of; no 
mention is made of a devil, or evil spirit : no allusion whatever, direct or 
indirect, is made to this seipent as being in any way distinguished from 
other serpents. That it is described as speaking, will be explained in the 
text ; but in any case it is the serpent that is said to speak, not the devil in 
the serpent. How different necessarily becomes the language of Milton, 
who, to support the fiction of the fall of man, is compelled to add to the 
story fictitums circumstances. He relates, that Satan, 

" With inspection deep. 
Considered every creature, which of all 
Most opportune, might serve his wiles, and found 
The serpent, subtlest beast of all the field." 

Having made this choice, the Poet tells us that 

** In at his mouth 
The devil entered, and his brutal sense 
(In heart or head) possessing, soon inspired 
With act intelligential." 

But of all this there occurs not one word in the book of Genesis. How 
many are there who have fanci6d they were believing in the Bible, whilst 
they were in fact only believing in Paradise Lost. 
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fruit with pleasure and delight which they were forbidden to 
touch. Having, probably, supposed that it was the quality 
of the food which was to occasion death if thev partook of 
it, yet, seeing that no ill consequences resulted to the ser- 
pent from eating it, she appears to have reasoned in her 
own mind on the subject ; and, suspecting that the prohi- 
"bition might have arisen from jealousy on the part of the 
Deity, lest they should become as wise as himself— the 
more especially as it was also called the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil — she determined to try its effect, and she 
ate thereof. Thus the reasoning which passed within her 
mind is, naturally enough, put down, as though she had 
expressed those thoughts in words : and the actions of the 
serpent are likewise embodied in language, because they 

{roduced upon her mind the same effect as if it had spoken, 
t is in our own times a common remark, that actions speak 
louder than words ; and, in the sacred writings, language is 
often ascribed even to trees and other inanimate things. 
When, indeed, we consider that the whole of this history 
must have been handed down by tradition, and in the first 
in&tance recorded by that earliest species of writing, the 
hieroglyphic, we cannot wonder at this substitution of words 
in the stead of actions ; as it will be remembered that the 
pictorial representation of the subject would equally, in 
either case, be that of the serpent holding communication, 
or appearing to enter into conversation with the woman. 

Neither is this exposition a novel one ; for a similar 
iSiuggestion, we are informed by Dr. Geddes, (Preface, p. 9) 
was made by Abrabanal, a learned Jew of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; whicn was followed by Simeon de Muis, Hebrew 
Professor in the College at Paris, about the middle of the 
last century : and the same view has been more recently 
adopted, with improvements, by an anonymous writer, in 
Eichorn's Biblical Repertory. — '' According to this hypo- 
thesis the serpent was a real serpent, such as he still is ; 
neither endowed with speech, nor organized by the devil ; 
" nor had he any conversation with the woman — ^what then? 
" The woman observed him eating of that very fruit which 
*' had been forbidden to her, without his receiving any injury 
" from it, therefore* she inferred that it could not be deadly ; 
*' on the other hand, it was beautiful to look at — knowledge 
'* was a desirable thing : all these considerations induced 
" her to make a trial — the issue is known." Could any 
thing, indeed, be more natural or instructive than to repre- 
sent it, as the writer of Genesis has done, under the figure 
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of a conversation ? Led away by this temptation, the dire 
offence was committed ; th^ threatened penalty of which 
(although that penalty was afterwards commuted for hard 
labour in the field) was immediate death : — *' in the day that 
*' ihou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die" The words here 
translated surely die, occur but three times in the Old Tes- 
tament 'j Exodus X. 28 ; 1 Kings ii. 37, 46 ; besides this 
case in Genesis ; and in each place it will be seen to bear 
no reference to moral death, or to any state of future punish- 
ment, but to instant, immediate, bodily death : neither is 
any thing said of the posterity of Adam in this threat ; in- 
deed no such reference could have been necessary; for had the 
sentence been executed on him, he could have had no pos- 
terity at all ; nor could Adam himself have had an idea of 
any other death than the being deprived of that existence 
which he had received from his Maker. 

Adam, then, agreeably to the strict letter of the lawy was 
condemned to death ; he waited only the sentence of his 
judge, uncertain whether he would remit any part, or demand 
the whole penalty of the bond* Thus, as the Apostle justly 
reasons on this event, " by one man sin was introduced into 
" the world; and deatK^ (or rather condemnation) "jfbr sin :" 
that is, as Adam was the first sinner, and the first example 
of condemnation for sin — and as all men have followed his 
example, death or condemnation, according to strict law, 
has passed upon all men ; and that not for the sin of Adam, 
but, argues Paul, (Rom. v. 12) " because ALL have sinned:'^ 
for " whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in ONE 
" POINT, is guilty of all.'* (James ii. 10.) Thus, the man 
who violates any one law of his country to which the penalty 
of death is affixed, is, according to that law, dead ; he is in 
a state of condemnation even before he be tried> or sentence 
passed ; and nothing can take off that condemnation, or 
restore to him his forfeited life, but the grace and favour of 
his sovereign : should he be pleased to proclaim his pardon 
altogether, or to mitigate the penalty, the man is then alive 
again; and that law which condemned to death, has no 
power over *him. Adam, then, having broken the law, stood 
condemned to death, and waited with dread and apprehen- 
sion the sentence of his judge. In the language of the 
history, " the eyes of both of them were opened, and they knew 
" that they were naked; and they sewed ^ leaves together, and 
*^ hiade themselves aprons." This verse is, however, in our 
common version, very improperly translated : there was in 
their case nothing to make them more sensible of being un- 
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clothed than before. By the word nsdced is here meant, as i|i 
nianyotheiplaces,that they knew they were without defence ;♦ 
they had sinned, and were naked or exposed to the diving 
displeasure ; they made, therefore — not aprons, but, by enr 
twining fig leaves or branches, they formed a place in which 
to hide themselves from their offended God ; — a view of the 
passage, which is further explained by the following verse ; 
" and they heard the voice of the Lord God'* (probably soma 
symbol to which they were accustomed, as representing the 
^Divine Being) " walking in the cool of the day, and Adam 
*' and his wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lord 
AMONG THE TREES OF THE GARDEN ; and the Lord God 
called unto Adam, and said unto him. Where art thou ? and 
*' he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, 
*' because I was naked," (without defence) " and I hid myself** 
Here was taught another moral lesson to Adam and his help-^ 
mate — that fear and shame necessarily accompany guilt. 
*' And he** (God) " said. Who told thee that thou wastnalced?" 
(exposed to punishment) " hast thou eaten of the tree whereof 
" 1 commanded thee that thou shouldst not eat?** Here then 
the trial, as it were, commences : the criminals are arraigned 
before their Judge ; they plead . guilty to the charge ; no 
attempt is made to justify the act; their only endeavour i^ 
to extenuate, if possible, their crime ; but throwing them- 
selves wholly on the mercy of their Judge, they appear to 
have awaited his awful sentence. In reply to the question, 
'* Hast thou eaten,** &c. Adam answers, " the woman whom 
*' thou gavest tp be with me, she ^ave me of the tree, and I did 
*' eat. And the Lord God said to the woman. What is this 
*' that thou hast done! And the woman said, The serpent 
" beguiled me, and I did eat** Here are most simple and 
artless answers ; not the smallest attempt at evasion or 
equivocation. When, therefore, we consider these circum- 
stances — and that it was their first, and, as far as history 
informs us, their last offence — that their whole conduct was 
humble, resigned, and penitent, it cannot be too much to 
say, that, if ever criminals deserved the merciful considera- 
tion oftheir Judge, and the mitigation of threatened punish^ 
ment, Adam and Eve stood most pre-eminently* entitled 
thereto. The sequel of the history will shew that they did 
obtain this consideration — this mitigation. The guilt of 

* See Exodus xxxii. 25; 2 Chron. xxviii. 19; Proverbs xxix. 18; Jere- 
miah li. 58; Micah i. 11; and also Cmden's Concordance on t-he wor4 
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first parents.* Many cases of a similar kind might be referred 
to, where appeals are made by the apostles to the Jewish 
scriptures, in support of the mission of their master, shew- 
ing that he was the prophet foreseen by Abraham, by Moses, 
by David and the Propnets — ^why then if they believed that 
this was a prophecJy referring to the Messiah, did they not 
advert to it in support of his claims and character? Rejecting, 
therefore, this unfounded interpretation, we proceed — and 
it appears that nothing now remained but for the Judge to 
pronounce sentence. The guilty pair awaited, doubtless with 
trembling anxiety, the doom of death to be inflicted according 
to the previous threat ; their experience had not then taught 
them' that the threatenings of a merciful God towards his weak 
and erring creatures, are always conditional. The fate, in 
after ages, of the city of Nineveh, presents a striking in-^ 
stance of this ; where God, by his prophet, declared that 
in forty days Nineveh should be destroyed : yet notwith- 
standing this apparently unconditional sentence, Nineveh 
repented, and God spared it. Had our first parents, guilt- 
less as they were in comparison with the inhabitants of 
Nineveh, entertained these notions of Deity, they would 
doubtless have confided in the benevolence of that Being 
who delighteth in -mercy, and who declareth that judgment 
is his strange work ; who knoweth whereof we are made, 
and who remembereth that we are but dust. From this all- 
merciful Judge they received, what from our better know- 
ledge of him we must expect, a kind and gracious sentence, 
full of mercy and goodness — a sentence which perfectly 
agrees with the words of the Poet — 

" Good when he gives — supremely good, 
^ Nor less when he denies ; 

E'en crosses from his sovereign hand 
Are blessings in disguise," 

for " unto the woman he (God) said, I will multiply thy sor- 
'* row, and" (or in) ** thy conception; in sorrow thou shalt 
" 6nV?g forth children, and thy desire shall be" (or, as it is 
rendered in the rnargin of Qur common version, thou shalt be 
subject) " to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee" Here 

^■^— — ■ ■■■M 111 I - ■ I ■ .1^ ■ n , mm i» mi^ b^— ii^^pa^—— ■■ —— ^^m^^^— ■■■! ■■■■■ ■■ .i — i ■ i ■! ■ — ■ ■ i i i mi — .w^i^ ■ ' 

* It is worthy of remark, whilst this form of expression " the seed of the 
" woman,^ is never applied to Jesus, he is, in common with believers, fre- 
quently designated as " the seed of Abraham,'^ See John viii. 39; Gal.iii, 
14—16 to 29. 
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let it, in the first place, be remarked, is the whole of the 

sentence passed on the woman ; yet here is not one word of 

death temporal, death spiritual, or death eternal ; nor, above 

all, is there one denunciation against her posterity : the 

sentence even to herself personally is (at once mercifully 

and justly) a mitigated one ; and, with regard to tier at 

least, to look at her case separately from her husband's, 

she, as far as regards the sentence passed on her, remains 

immortal, j/*she was before immortal ; and of her it may be 

truly said, that she had passed from death unto life. 

Let us now proceed to the sentence passed upon Adam : — 
*' And unto Adam he (God) said, because thou h<i8t hearkened 
*' to the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree which I 
commanded thee saying thou shalt not eat of it, cursed is the 
ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the 
days of thy life ; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
** to thee ; and thou shalt eat of the herb of the Jield, in the 
" siveat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread" Of this sentence, 
as of that on the woman, it may be first remarked, that it 
probably contains no real punishment ; though such to them 
it was, at the time, for wise and benevolent purposes, made 
to appear. They were yet childless ; Eve was, therefore, as 
yet, ignorant of the pains of child-birth, which there can 
be little doubt would have been the same even if she had 
not transgressed. This, therefore, may be considered as a 
merciful means of leading her to bear patiently what, by the 
constitution of her nature, was inevitable. They had as yet 
lived in a garden, which the Lord God had planted for them ; 
and " out of the ground of which the Lord God had made to 
*' grow every tree thatjwas pleasant to the sight, and good for 
*'food" Adam, therefore, had not yet been reduced to the 
necessity of labour. To these apparent, but necessary 
evils, the man and the woman respectively were now speedily 
to be exposed. From the beginning they had doubtless by 
nature been destined to these things ; but peculiar circum- 
stances had, till now, protected them from them. They are 
led to believe that these necessary, these inevitable evils 
(which lead, however, to the greatest blessings, or the 
highest enjoyments of life) are the penalties of their dis- 
obedience. It is thus that a wise father would inflict ne- 
cessary pain or hardship on his children, and aim to turn it 
to their ultimate benefit. It is thus, too, that the same all- 
wise God, in his dispensations towards the posterity of 
Adam, appears to use the various trials and afflictions to 
ivhich, by the nature of things, they arc exposed ; and all 
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our first parents, |aid to the supposed effects of that sin, in 
causing the fall oftlte wK^le human race, there must be some- 
thing of truth in the generally received opinions ; they have 
therefore only receded so far as to get rid of what appeared to 
them too bad to be at all defended ; retaining much, of which 
a fuller investigation would have shewn them the absurdity ; 
thus, although rejecting the idea of spiritual death, they say 
we are subjected, for Adam's offence, to mortality in this 
state of things ; and in this they argue that there is no in.- 
justice ; but to such an argument it may be suggested, in 
reply, that the absence of a greater injustice does not mitigate 
or alter the nature of a lesser injustice : if we, his posterity, 
should have lived for ever free from sin, and pain, and death, 
but for Adam's transgression, surely to lose this is no small 
punishment ; and at the same time great injustice towards 
us, his innocent descendants, who are thus not only de- 
prived of happiness, but exposejl to actual suffering on hi^ 
account, and in consequence of his transgression.* 

Sentence being passed, Adam is immediately represented 
as calling his wife by the name of Eve, because she was 
(to be) the mother of all that should live ; — it is probable 
that till the sentence of travail and pain in child bearing 
had been passed, this latter discovery was not made ; as, 
from the history, it would seem that he had not previously 
consummated his marriage ; it being said, in the next 
chapter, that after he had been turned from the garden, 
'* Adam kneio Eve his wife, and she conceived and bare 
" Cain," The sentence passed, and all the previous circum- 
stances having conspired to prepare their minds for their 
new and uncultivated abode, the wide world, they are fur- 
ther taught how to provide coverings to protect them from 
the weather, and other injuries to which they would now be 
exposed. " Unto Adam also, and to his wife, did the Lord 
*' God make " (or probably taught Adam to make) " coats of 



* There are a few passages Id the New Testament from which the above 
and similar inferences have, by some commentators, been drawn ; — passages 
which, in a future Essay, we think we shall be enabled to shew do not 
establish the prmciple in question — nay which, in some cases, bear no re- 
ference whatever to the subject; repeating, however, at this time what has 
been before remarked, that as the writers of the New Testament Rever pre-r 
tended to have any other authority than the account in Genesis, and there- 
fore on this subject do not speak by revelation — so ^e must explain their 
meanint^ by a reference to the original record, from which they draw their 
f^cts or deduce their arguments, and not the general record by their 5Mfpos(:ci 
inferences. 
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•' skin, and clot/ted them ; and the Lord God said. Behold, 
" the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil,^* 
As though it had been said, unlike other animals, who know 
no difference between what is good and what is evil, they 
have learned, by the discipline they have gone through, this 
important lesson ; they are now therefore fit to be left to 
themselves, and to the government of reason ; they can dis- 
tinguish what is good for food from that which is pernicious ; 
they have also learned what is morally good or evil ; they 
are become intelligent beings ; and therefore, as compared 
with all other animals, have become like one of us, in our 
likeness and our image. The plural form is here still pre- 
served, to keep up the idea of superior dignity in man, as 
though his creation, and every thing concerning him, were 
the result of deliberation and consultation. From the follow- 
ing verse, '' And now, lest he put forth his hand, and take 
*' also of the tree of life, and live for ever," &c. it would seem 
evident that our first parents had, from the name given to 
this tree, as the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
mistakenly supposed that it possessed some physical quality 
or power, which produced those effects ; and as it was also 
called the tree of life, they might have supposed it had 
likewise the quality of preserving life, and thus be led to 
return, from the unfounded expectation that by eating of it 
they might, contrary to what God had declared their nature 
to be, preserve life for ever. " Therefore" (it is added) 
" the Lord God sent him forth from the garden of Eden," (in 
conformity with, his sentence) " to tul the ground from 
" whence he was taken :" and, to prevent his returning and 
acting upon the mistaken views before referred to, it is 
said, *' he placed at the east" (probably the only place of 
entrance) " of the garden of Eden cherubim and a faming 
*' sword, which turned every way to keep the way of the tree 
" q/" life" What was the exact nature of the guard thus 
placed, we are not inforaied ; but of this we may be assured, 
that it was sufficiently understood by Adam, and wisely 
fitted to answer the purpose intended. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF REVEALED RELIGION 

OVER NATURAL RELIGION. 

\^From a Correspondent. 'I 

One of the arguments of Deism against revealed religion 
is, its asserted inutility. It is said that Christianity does not 
make known to mankind any truth that may not be discovered 
by the light of nature. But men are, I think, very apt to 
deceive themselves on this subject. Deists of the present 
day, many of them at least, profess to believe many truths 
in common with Christians ; and they maintain that they 
have arrived at those truths by the simple operation erf 
reason, and consequently that revelation is totally useless*: 
but I do conceive that in arguing thus in favour of reason 
over revelation, they are committing an egregious error ; 
jmd that the truths which they attribute to the simple 
exertion of the reasoning powers, are the result of the 
general prevalence of the doctrines of Christianity. For we 
should never forget this striking fact, that where the light 
of revealed religion has never extended, the truths to which 
I allude have never been discovered. The reason of man is 
the same in all ages. It was cultivated, in the highest 
degree, by the sages of ancient Greece and Rome, who were 
yet incapable of discovering the principles of revelation 
respecting the unity and perfections ot the Deity. The 
utmost their reason could lead them to was perfect atheism. 
Some thought one thing, and some another. The more they 
reasoned, me more they were involved in perplexity and 
confusion. Some thought there were Gods, but they did 
not know how few or how many ; and whether they inte- 
rested themselves in the affairs of this world or not, was 
equally uncertain ; — others thought they were revengeful, 
capricious, and excessively libidinous. In short, the cha- 
racter of their gods vsras more shocking and depraved than 
the character of the most abandoned of human beings. 
Reason could do but little or nothing for the ancient philo- 
sophers on these important and sublime subjects ; — how is 
it, then, that modem Deists so greatly surpass the ancient 
sages in their views and notions of religion? This effect 
cannot be the result of reason. The ancients had reason. 
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as well as the modems : — they exercised it, they cultivated 
it, they refined it ; and it will not be said that the polished 
Greeks and Romans were men of debilitated intellects— of 
naturally weak capacities — of degenerated understandings. 
Whence, then, the superiority of modern unbelievers over the 
ancients? It is owing to that very revelation which some affect 
so deeply to despise. Wherever religion prevails, it carries 
the conversion of the idolator along with it. It changes 
the opinions of men imperceptibly, whether they will or not. 
It gradually and insensibly leavens the whole lump ; and the 
very persons who profess to hate and to despise it, are in- 
debted to it for all those correct ideas, which they erro- 
neously attribute to unassisted reason — but which reason, in 
the absence of revelation, has never been able to discover. 

But I shall now proceed one step further, and produce 
the particular truths to which I allude ; and I shall then 
contend that these truths not only were not, in point of fact, 
discovered by the exercise of our natural reason, but that 
th^y could not be discovered by reason ; and that therefore 
revelation has hot only been greatly beneficial, but was 
indispensably necessary to the human race. 

The first great truth which modem Deists profess to 
entertain, independently of revelation, is — that there is one 
only God. It is an almost universal opinion, even among 
Christians, that the belief of one God is the result of natural 
religion ; without reflecting that men in a state of nature, 
however polished and refined in other respects, never did 
attain to it ; — and I maintain that they never could attain 
■ to it. There is nothing in nature that can lead us, with 
certainty, to the knowledge of one God alone. As there are 
many men in the world, performing many various works, 
. if we acknowledge any superior Being at all, should we 
not be led rather to infer that there were a great many 
|-uling Gods ; one to live in, and to regulate the motions 
pud light of the sun ; another to guide his consort, the 
moon ; one to preside over the sea ; another to govern the 
earth ; and so on, till we have a god or goddess for every 
movement in the works of nature ? And further than this, 
we see a mixture of (apparent at least) evil and good in this 
world : in one part of the earth, at one time, peace, tran- 
quillity, and happiness ; at another time, or in another place, 
war, pestilence, famine, or earthquakes, with all the horror 
and confusion attendant upon these evils. In private 
families, in villages, in towns, what frightful discords reign ! 
what alarm ! what dismay ! 
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How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain ; 
How many sink in the devouring flood. 
Or more devouring flame ; how many bleed 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man ; 
How many pine in want, and dungeon gloom, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ; how many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery. Sore pierc*d by wintry winds, 
How many shiink into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless poverty ; how many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind — 
Unbounded passion, madness, guilt, remorse ; — 
"Whence, tumbling headlong from the height of life, 
They furnish matter for the tragic muse. 

Amidst all this mixture of good and evil — these contradic- 
tions, and embarrassments and perplexities, will it be said 
that the feeble reason of man could conclude that there is but 
one great Mind presiding over all things ? How — reason 
would rather object — how can good and evil both emanate 
from one Being ? at the least there must be two Gods, the 
God of good and the God of evil — the God of happiness, and 
the God of misery. Men, in a state of nature, see a variety 
of eflFects continually occurring, the causes of which are 
invisible ; hence they conclude that there are some invisible 
agents at work, some of which are evil, and some good; 
hence they have, and must have, *' Lords many and Gods 
** manyy And I maintain, that in the absence of revelation 
it must be so ; and that the utmost the human reason can 
attain to, from the works of nature, is a multiplicity of Gods. 
It appears to me," says Mr. Hume, " that polytheism or 
idolatry was, and ntcessarily must have been, the first and 
*' most ancient religion of mankind. It is a matter of fact, 
" incontestible, that with the exception of one or two nations, 
all mankind were polytheists. The further we mount up 
into antiquity, the more do we find mankind plunged into 
polytheism. No marks, no symptoms of any more perfect 
religion. The most ancient records of human race still 
present us with that system, as the popular and established 
*' creed. The north, the south, the east, the west, give 
" their unanimous testimony to the same fact. And as to 
"our present experience, the savage tribes of America, 
" Africa, and Asia, are all idolaters ; — not a single excep- 
'' tion to this rule." So far Mr. Hume : and I will observe, 
that without going among the savage tribe, we find a won- 
derful propensity among the poor of the civilized parts of 
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the world, to superstitious belief. Any unusual appearance, 
or occurrence, alarms by its novelty, and leads them to 
attribute it to some invisible being, spirit, or ghost. Such 
is the religion of nature — " the primitive religion of un- 
" instructed mankind !" What, then, becomes of the boasted 
wisdom of modern Deists ? They owe it all to that revela* 
tion which, being diffused all around them, has imperceptibly 
instructed them in the knowledge of those truths which, 
though reason could not discover, their reason approves 
of, after they have been revealed to them. 

But if it were possible for one individual or two, by long 
and diligent study, to come to the conclusion that there is 
only one Supreme Being, yet this knowledge could be of 
no use to the discoverer — ne could proceed no further ; he 
could not ascertain the extent of the divine knowledge, 
power, or goodness. He could not say whether this Being 
made the world, or whether the world existed from eternity; 
whether the effects of nature are under his controul, or 
whether they are the results of certain laws or principles 
which have existed from eternity, independently of the power 
of this Deity. He could not determine whether this being 
interestshimself at all in human concerns, or whether he re- 
poses in a state of tranquillity and perfect indifference. Re- 
velation teaches that God knows our thoughts ; and that he 
hears the secret prayers even of his children — that he is & 
Being " that trieth the reins and the heart.'' What is there in 
nature that can lead any mind to the discovery of this great 
truth, the most important in the book of Christianity ; a truth, 
the consideration of which leads us to that strict sincerity 
of heart which men of the world, and hypocrites in religion, 
never regard ; and which, it will hardly be supposed, can 
influence the even conscientious unbeliever ? Revelation 
teaches that God can direct all things into what channel 
he pleases ; that nothing happens without his permission ; 
that he can make, and unmake ; that he can give sight to 
the blind, or take it away from those who possess it ; that 
he can destroy life, and restore it again ; and, in short, that 
there is no limits to his power. But what is there in nature 
that can lead any mind, however strong or penetrating, to 
these important conclusions ? and did any nimd, unassisted 
and uninstructed by revelation, ever arrive at these truths ? 
On the contrary, we And nothing but the most wretched 
and absurd systems among those who studied the works of 
nature, to find out God. The more they studiedL the sub- 
ject, the more they were involved in horrible imaginations, 
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and in darkness, that might be felt. Their syst^ai of 
morals, too, was so depraved, that it cannot be named among 
Christians. This was the effect of their ignorance of Grod : 
and I maintain, that the great and only object of rerelation 
was, and is, to make men know the existence and nature of 
God ; and his future intentions to those who obey, and to 
those who disobey him ; — and I further maintain, that no 
human mind ever did, or ever could arrive at this knowledge, 
unassisted by revelation ; and therefore this revelation was 
absolutely necessary to the happiness of mankind. Whether 
men attend to it or not — whether they make a happy use of 
it, or pervert it to the worst of purposes, is another question, 
which has nothing to do with this fact, that it was necessary 
to make known to us the existence and attributes of the 
Deity. There is no medium between atheism and Christianity. 
Some profess to believe in a God without assistance from 
religion — but it is evident they are deceived. They owe 
their belief to the prevalence of that religion — they owe it 
to education. The unanimous testimony of all history is 
against any other conclusion. There are others who profess 
at once to be atheists. These are the most consistent* 
Rejecting revelation, they find themselves under the necessity 
of being atheists — or sceptics at most. 

It appears that the first inhabitants of this earth were 
taught the existence of God by God himself. As mankind 
increased and separated, and spread in different directions, 
they carried with them this great truth ; but being left to 
themselves, and seeing innumerable effects, whose causes^ 
they were not able to discover, ikey fell into idolatry ; and 
when once they began to make invisible agents, there would 
be no end to the number of them : every river, every grove^ 
every star, and every faculty of the mind would nave its 
deity. But they still retained the belief of one Supreme 
Being, who was the God of gods. In the Grecian mythology 
Jupiter is acknowledged for the greatest of all the gods ; 
and is styled by Homer king, or father of gods and men. 
The Hindoos also believe in the Supreme Being who existed 
from all eternity ; they then add, that he resolved to produce 
other gods, some male and some female : — and when once 
loaen had given way to their imaginations, there was no end 
to their monstrous inventions. The Jews alone were pre- 
served from these dreadful evils by the interposition of the 
Deity himself. But if we do not admit that the Jews were 
instructed by God — or in other words, if we do not admit 
the general truth of their history, then how can we account 
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for the indisputable fact that they were preserved firom 
idolatry, and all its impure rites, at a time when all other 
nations, and those nations infinitely superior to the Hebrews 
in all other respects, were plunged into the depths of the 
most horrible superstition. ^ 

Sandon, near Royston. G. G. F. 



THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD OPPOSED 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. 

ESSAY V. — THE SCRIPTURAL ETIDENCE. 

^ All those fine spun notions of the immateriality of the soul, and all 
the aitificial deductions from that, principle, teach nothing but the art of 
blowing scholastic bubbles, which will certainly go peaceably to their rest, 
without the least detriment, either to sound learning or true religion/' — 
Archdeacon Blackbum, 

The first department of our scriptural examination of the 
present subject we concluded in our last number ; that which 
will occupy the present Essay, will form the second division; 
namely, that the apostles of Jesus, on some occasions, appear 
to sanction, by their language, a belief in the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul ; and while the passages which are 
assumed to aid this position are not numerous, they are 
yet deemed by our opponents to possess rather a formidable 
character ; such an estimation of them, however, is caused 
principally by the disregard of a rule which is indispensi- 
x)le in scriptural, or indeed in any other criticism — that of 
viewing literal compressions as such, and figurative ones as 
figurative, and at all times allowing plain and definite pas- 
sages to illustrate those which may be, from various causes, 
less so ; thus to ensure, in all obscure or controverted cases, 
the best exposition of such by a reference to the work itself. 
The applicability of these remarks to our subject, will 
be seen upon a reference to the New Testament, in which 
the principles and genius of the christian religion are 
often designated as *' life" or " spirit ;" and such as 
embraced the advantages connected with that system, are 
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Bkid to to have " passed from death'' (a state of condem- 
nation) "unto life/' (a state of pardon) "from the power or 
" influence of Satan" (of worldly pursuits or principles) " unto 
" God;" of the principles which Jesus delivered, it is 
said, " they are spirit and they are life" (John vi. 63.) 
And to those who embraced such, there was " now no con- 
" demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus" (in Chris- 
tianity) " who walk not after the flesh" (the principles of 
the world) ** but after the spirit ;" (principles of Christianity,) 
Rom. viii. 1. The power of man is abo contrasted with 
that of God — the one, it is shewn, may destroy our pre- 
sent existence, but that God, besides that^ can also " take 
away" the hopes and rewards of the gospel j thus, the 
apostles of Jesus are exhorted not to fear man, whose 
greatest effort could only destroy their body, or present 
life ; but rather to fear him, whose power extended equally 
over their future, as well as their present existence ; and 
who, besides annihilating their body, could likewise with- 
hold that future life (or soul) which the gospel had promised 
to them, and over which, man's power and influence could 
not extend. Thus, also, in the free use of figurative lan- 
guage, Jesus exclaims to the multitude, " Verily, verily, I 
*' say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the son of man and 
drink his blood, ye have no life (no spirit) in you; whoso eateth 
my flesh and dnnketh my blood hath eternal life ; whoso eateth 
me, even he shall live by me" (John vi.) It is clearly 
here the principles of Christianity, which they were exhorted 
to eat and to drink ; and which, by such eating and drinking, 
believers (and believers alone) had then within them the 
" life," or "spirit," thus designated. So also the apostle 
Paul, when writing to the Corinthian church, at a time 
when it was disordered both in discipline and morals, 
addresses its members as " God's husbandry; ye are God's 
" building, ye are the temple of God — the spirit of god 
** dwelleth IN YOU," And the same writer still more 
strongly urges upon ihem, that they should flee from every 
sin, and that they should bend all their energies to the per- 
formance of the will of God, because their *' body was 
not for fornication, but for the Lord, and t/te Lord 
for the body — what, know ye not that your bodies are 
"members of Christ!" And therefore purity, as well as 
perfect devotedness to godly principle, both of their** souls,** 
" minds" and ** bodies,** (i. e. the whole of their energies) was 
indispensable; thus using for the purpose of increased 
impressiv^ness, a mode of amplification frequent in the 
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scriptures^ as in the instance of Jesus when explaining to 
the lawyer that to love God was the greatest commandment, 
he adopts this beautiful and forcible mode of expression, 
" Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, 
" with all thy SOUL, with all thy mind, and with all thy 
" strength," — that is, with a perfect devotedness of mind ; 
and not as our adversaries, were they consistent, would and 
must contend, that they were firstly, to love God with all 
their hearts; secondly, with all their souls; thirdly, with 
all their minds; and fourthly, with all their strength; which, 
though distinct and independent of each other, , were yet 
** parts and parcels" of the same man ; and, in addition also 
to such inevitable consequences, resulting from the avowed 
principles of immaterialism, we contend, that if because of the 
occurrence of the mere words "soul" and ** body," even in the 
admitted instance of the description being of but one and 
the same person, that we are therefore, and as a matter of 
necessity, to allow that there are two natures in man ; then 
we hold, that, in addition to the cases already quoted, and 
upon the same principles of scripture criticism, Paul teaches 
not two but three natures ; for he acquaints the Thessalonians 
that he "prays God your whole spirit — and SOUL — and 

BODJT be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 

Jesus Christ:" (1 Thess. v. 23) so that here we submit, 
the hypothesis of our adversaries is materially weakened, 
and that too, upon their own shewing ; for if this and similar 
passages, are of weight to them in the present controversy, 
they can only be esteemed so by their consistency with that 
which they are brouglit to support ; but it is evident, that, 
if they prove anything for that doctrine, they prove too much, 
by dividing man, not into two, but three distinct natures, a 
BODY — SOUL — and spirit. Other most important pas- 
sages too, of Paul's exhortations and reasonings, must, 
if the interpretation of our opponents be admitted, suffer 
a like perversion, so that believers at Corinth must have 
had literally within them the Holy Ghost, (which the same 
parties tell us is a part of the Godhead,) " for your bodies 
** are the temples of the Holy Ghost" — (Holy Spirit, referring 
to the possession of spiritual gifts, which, in the apostolic 
age, were conferred only upon believers; and, in connection 
with such gifts, what may be esteemed the " fruits of the 
** spirit," or devotion of mind to christian principles was 
that " spirit," or " life," or ** soul," which they possessed) 

WHICH IS IN YOU, which ye have of God, for you are not 
your own, you are bought with a price ; therefore, glorify God 

JN YOUR BODY, and IN YOUii SPIRIT, which are Cod's ;" 
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(in your whole mind and character.) 1 Cor. vi. Here the 
consistent inunaterialist, who claims support for his doctrine 
merely because the word ''souF^ occurs in the common trans- 
lation, will not receive aid from the Apostle : glorify God 
in your body, that gross, inert, sluggish matter, which is 
incapable either of life or thought, and this body, too, is 
God s. This they would and must contend is inadmissable ^ 
and even Mr. Abemethy, though aided by the Christian 
Advocate, would find it difficult to reconcile it with that 
doctrine, which was taught by "Socrates, Plato, and a host 
*' of others," and which ^Aey, as christians, " ^lory" in de- 
fending ; it is, however, strictly scriptural, in idea as well 
OS in expression, and in strict correspondence with the 
language of Jesus (as recorded by Matthew) to his apostles, 
when he was about to send them forth to proclaim the gos- 
pel amid persecution and privation, and to aid them in 
enduring which, they were exhorted not to fear man, but to 
fear God, who had power equally over their present and 
future life. " Fear not them that kill the body but are not abk 
*' to kill the soul," (kill " the life" — the future life ; the con- 
ferring or the withholding of which must exclusively be 
an act of almighty power) " but fear him which is able to 
** destroy both body and soul in hell" (the grave.*) Matt. x. 28. , 
This exhortation so suited to and- required by the parties 
to whom it was addressed, occurs at that period of the 
mission of Jesus, when he had selected his twelve disciples ; 
and, having given them power to perform miracles, they 
were sent forth as ** sheep in the midst of wolves ;" and 
they were to beware of men, for such would deliver them 
up unto the councils, and " they mil scourge you in their 
** synagogues ; ye shall be brought before governors and kings 
^* for my sake, but when they deliver you up, take no thought how 
" or what ye shall speak, FOR IT SHALL BE GIVEN TO YOU 

IN THE SAME HOUR WHAT YE SHALL SPEAK, for it is not 
ye that speak, but the SPIRIT OF THE FATHER WHICH 
' SPEAKETH IN YOU ; but when they persecute you in one 
city, Jlee ye into another, fear them not, for he that losetk 
his life for my sake shall jind it" (See Matt. x. — Luke xii.) 
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* IIf.ll, ** In Hebrew sc//eo/, fhis word most commonly signifies the grave.'' 
Criulen's Concordance, article Hell. " The word He// is of Saxon extraction, 
"ai)d signifies a covered place; from the same original we still retain, in our 
"language, the word heal, or Ae/f, which signifies to cover over J' Rees* 
Cyclopedia, article ndl. '* It is certain that the Greek word we render Hell 
" does properly signify no more than a place that is withdrawn from our vieiv." 
Goadby's Bible, note on Luke xvi. 23. 
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That is, he that loseth his present life in propagating my 
principles^ shall find another life in the future which man 
cannot destroy: therefore^ fear not them whose utmost: 
power is thus so defined and circumscribed ; and partly in 
correspondence with these views those who possessed the 
principles of Jesus, and the hopes consequent upon them, are 
considered as having that ** within* them which is spirit, or 
sml, or life; for " TUB WORDS THAT I SPEAK UNTO row 
« THSY ARE SPIRIT AND THEY ARE LIFE ;" therefore, fear 
him only, whose power can at once annihilate your present* 
life, and also that spiritual life which consists in and is 
built upon christian ptinciples and hopes* The whcde 
scope and object of the address of Jesus beinff to /direct 
them to proclaim the approach of the Messiah's kingdom-*^ 
to apprize them of the persecutions, and perhaps even death, 
which would await them in their ministry ; and, at the same 
time> to give them the strongest encouragement to persevere, 
ibr that the divine Being was their guide and protector ; 
that their labours and privations were taken cognizance of 
by him, and that every thing in creation being so under his 
superintendance, that even a sparrow did not fall to the ground 
without his knowledge ; they therefore were to rely upon 
God ; to confess Jesus before men, in order that he might 
confess them before his Father, which was in heaven ; con- 
sequently they were to bear with every privation and suffer- 
ing, not fearing man, whose utmost malignity and wicked- 
ness could only inflict present evil, but to fear him who pos- 
sessed a power which no human means could reach, that of 
causing all their hopes to terminate in the grave. That 
these are faithful representations of the character and object 
of this memorable address of Jesus is further supported by 
the coiy'esponding passage in Luke, in which all the points 
important to the case are related, and yet neither the word 
soul, nor the destruction of that soul " in hell" do there 
occur. ** Be not afraid of them that kill the bodu, and after 
** that have no more that they can do; but Iwilljorewarn you 
'* whx>m ye shall fear ; fear him, which after he hath killed, 
** hath power to cast into hell;" (the grave) ** yea, I say unto 
** you, fear him" (Luke xii. 4.) And let it be observed, 
that this was an address to the apostles only, for neither the 
multitude nor the unbelieving Jews were at any time recog- 
nized as being in a situation to receive, or appreciate 
this " life" or " soul" We may remark too, in passing, 
that the very terms of this address strictly accord wiui 
the materiality — the mortality of the frame of man ; and 
that, according to the theory of our opponents^ the soul 
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does not " descend to the grave," so that we may well 
leave them to explain how that can be kUkd which is inhe- 
rently immortal ; besides which, as the admitted object of 
the address was to encourage the apostles to bear up against 
every evil that man had the power to inflict, it could supply 
no motive for them to be warned to fear him who could 
destroy their soul in the grave ; for, if the doctrine of 
immaterialism be scriptural, the soul never is deposited in 
the grave — it cannot be destroyed there — being, in fact, ac- 
cording to the definition of the immaterialist, indestructible i 
and it must be understood, even of the power of Deity, that 
he could as easily destroy himself, as that which is inherent- 
ly, and in its own nature, immortal. So that, whatever ob- 
scurity may have appertained to this passage, it is clearly 
chargeable upon the translators for using the term soiil ; and 
that too without regard to their own consistancy : for, in a 
case precisely similar, they faithfully render into Eng- 
lish a corresponding address of Jesus, " Take no thought 
'* for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor 
'\for your body, what ye shall put on, IS NOT YOUR life'* 
(the same word rendered soul in other passages) " more 
" tha7i meat and your body than raiment" (Matt. vi. 25.) 
With this understanding of the terms life or soul or spirit, 
we can discover no diflSculty in the preceding cases, nor in 
the expressions of Jesus. " If(^^y wan will come after me let 
** him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me : for 
" whosoever will save his life, sliall lose it;" (that is, whosoever 
would rather save his present life than forfeit it in the cause 
of Christianity, will lose the solid confidence in a future life) 
" and whosoever will lose his life for my sake, shall find it, for 
what is a man profited if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?" (lose that future life before promised to those, 
who could, if necessary, sacrifice even their present life for, in 
the words of Mark, " my sake andthe gospeVs") *' or what shall 
" a man give in exchange for his soul ?" (Matt. xvi. 24. to 26.) 
But had Jesus in this address had any view towards the 
doctrine of an immortal soul, and were we compelled to 
follow the common translation, how singularly out of place 
would have been his reasonings, if the immortality and 
independent existence of the soul be the doctrine of the 
gospel; and that it is not so, at least in this oft-quoted passage, 
IS clear, from the conclusion of the observations of Jesus as 
recorded by Mark, which are distinct and forcible in shewing 
that the " soul-' here spoken of is not an immaterial principle, 
but is the gift of a future life. — " For whosoever shall lose 
** his life for my sake and the gospel's, the same shall save it ; 
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** and whosoever shall be ashamed of me and my words, of him 
** shali the son of man be ashamed when he cometh in the glory 
**ofthe Father with all his holy angels;" (messengers) (Mark 
viii. 3d» 38) the whole being in connection with the addresa 
to the apostles, at the time when Jesus began to shew them 
that he must " go unto Jeursalem and stiver many things of 
** the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be killed and be 
" raised again the third day;" (Matt. xvi. 21.) when Peter 
rebuked him, saying, " be it far from thee, lA>rd" Jesus» 
therefore, proceeds, as in the verses before quoted, to con- 
demn the tediTB of the apostles, shewing them that if they 
would " come after" him, to " deny" themselves, to " take 
up their cross and follow him," and even be prepared to lay 
down their lives, if they desired and " loneed for future 
existence. Well, indeed, might Jesus exclaim, what is a 
man profitted if he gain the whole world and lose the 
assurance of such inestimable blessings ? 

We turn to some minor passages in the writings of the 
apostles in which the salvation of souls is spoken of, but in 
a different sense to that of those which we nave referred to, 
though equally requiring explanation. James, in addressing 
the " twelve tribes scattered abroad," exhorts them to be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing, and if any wanted 
Knowledge they were to " ask of God who giveih to all men 
" liberally;" but to obtain that for which they asked, it was 
essential that they should lay apart " allflthiness and super^ 
**ftuity of naughtiness, and receive with meekness the engrafted 
" word which is able to save" (deliver) ''your souls" (deliver 
your persons — deliver you.) James i. 21. The apostle is 
not here addressing the twelve tribes upon future salvation, 
but in regard to deliverance from that state of death or 
condemnation under which the Jews laboured, and from 
which they could only be emancipated by faith (belief) in the 
gospel. In a corresponding sense Peter calls to the minds of 
the christians to whom he wrote, that they had received, not 
were to receive, the " salvation of their souk, a deliyeranpe not 
communicated to nor possessed by but -'searched diligently'' 
after by the prophets. *^Yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
** unspeakable ana f^ll of glory, receiving the end of your faith 
(belief) " even the salvation" (deliverance) *- of your souls," 

(qfyqnvpexsons-^tyquTBelyesy'pfwhichsalvatio^theprophets 
*' have enquired a^d searched diligentiu" (1 Peter i. 8,9, 10.) 
Apd it is essential to be remarked uiat believers alone were 
thq^e who had received this salvation, and that not from 
natural but from moral death, or a state of condemnation ; then 
it is said, those who in times past ■ * had walked according to the 
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^ €OHrse€fthi$ world, and TOUhath he quickened who weft 
^ m trespasser and sins ;** (Ephes. ii. 1) and it should seem 
the disorders in the Corinthian chnrch, that, at least for a 
SOD, they had failed to appreciate their deliyerance, 
was comsaonly reported that " among them there was 
^ iniquity as was not even named amon^ the gentiles ;'' and Pi 
though '* absent in bodu but present tn ^irit/* (in mind) [ 
jodged of him that had so done this deed, *' deliver suck # 
** unto saianfor the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit 
•• be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.*' (1 Cor. t. 5.) 
diis passage it has been contended, that '* there is a 
distinct from the material man, which will be saved ;' 
this case, however, as in every other of real or ass 
difficalty, the scriptures themselves supply the best e 
nation, and from diem it will appear that the incestiovs 
dividual iii question, was to be excluded from cohhu 
with the Corinthian church. This exclusion it was w 
constituted the deliveri ng unto satan — (or the worid) — tha 
destruction of the flesh was not, as the inmiaterialist 
tends, the ^ destruction of the material man,'' but that 
fte eyil principles and practices of the flesh, as con 
with those of Christianity which are the spirit here s 
of, they being pure and spiritual ; and which principles ai9 
further illustrated and enlarged upon in the writings of Al 
same apostle to the church at Rome, ** There is therefmi Ii 
^ now no condemnation to them which are in Christ Jesus,** Qm 
Christianity) " who walk not after the flesh but after tU 
spirit: for they that are ajter the flesh do mindthe thimff^^ 
the flesh, but they that are after the spirit, the things Of t& 

^ ^irit; BUTTS ARE NOT IN THE FLESH, BUT IN THi 

** SPIRIT, if SO be that the SPIRIT of God dwell in you : now tf 
** any man have not the spirit of Christ^ (of Christianity) ** he 
**ts none (f his.** (Romans viii. 1, &c.) Upon these and 
similar passages, no ordinary share of ingenuity has beea 
exerted to convert them into an avowal, on the part of the 
apostles, that man has within him an immortal soul ;. we, 
however, from the preceding explanations, submit that they 
bear no reference thereto, and that their distinct scope and 
tendency clearly discountenance that doctrine. 

We now pass on to those passages, which embrace 
PauFs wishes to leave this " earthly tabernacle;** that 
of the transfigumtion ; and the assertion of Jesus, that 
•* God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ;** the 
whole of which, together with other similar passages, are 
with much confidence advanced by our opponents. In re- 
gard to the first, we at once admit that such were Paul's 
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ires» and we are prepared to sabmit the evidexice npoa 
vdOi such desires were probably and rationally founded ; 
lling, as his mind must have done, on the divine conduct 
ards those of his predecessors, who had been faithful and 
voted servants of God, as in the cases of Enoch, Elijah, 
Jesus, who were favoured with an immediate futurity, 
the cause of their being so honoured clearly resulted 
I their faithful performance of the divine will, which 
uld thus act as a reward to them on the one hand, and a 
imulus to others who were divinely commissioned to follow 
their footsteps; so that, although in the instances of Abra- 
m, Isaac, Jacob and Moses, we have only the evidence 
probability that they were blessed with an immediate 
pesurrection, we yet feel strongly inclined to favour that 
Hpinion. Of Moses, indeed, the fact of his appearing with 
Klijah to Jesus in the *' Holy mount,'' is strongly calculated 
ko aid the opinicm that he was numbered among those who 
vrere immediately '* clothed" upon with immortality. Paul, 
therefore, knowing of the existence of Enoch, Elijah, and 
Yesus, and if the other prophets of God were also then in 
existence, doubtless he with equal certainty was acquainted 
therewith; added to which, as all the apostles had to perform 
a very extraordinary and self-devoted part in the establish* 
ment of Christianity, and they had received upon several occa- 
sions divine communications, it would seem to correspond 
with the conduct of God towards their predecessors, and the 
principles of his general government, that they also, if they 
continued equally faithful unto the end, should be made 
partakers of the like privilege ; with, therefore, these ideas in 
our minds, we recur to the statement of the sufferings which 
Paul and his fellow apostles endured, as recorded in the 
Corinthians, " We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed i 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast 
down, hut not destroyed; always bearing about in the body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus : we are conjident and willing to be 
absent from the body and present with the Lord;" (2 Cor, 
iv. 8c V.) And, in the Philippians, the same apostle's 
earnest expectation and hope is, that Christ should be 
magnified in his body, ''for to me to live is Christ, and to die 
** is gain; for I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
'* depart and to be with Christ which is for better.'' (Phil, i.) 
Such being the passages which are construed as before 
stated, we submit that the expression of a wish " to be 
present with the Lord," or a " desire to depart to be with 
Christ," so far from according with immaterialism, really 
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discountenances that doctrine; for if he had been animated 
b^ an immortal soul, then all such objects were secured to 
him^ and that not by the favour of Ood, but by having that 
within him which was naturally immortal. Besides these con* 
siderations^ it should seem probable from two memorable facts 
in the life of Jesus, as recorded by John, (the first of which 
is an address to the apostles, after what is termed the last 
supper ; and the other that of his prayer to God for them) 
which tend strongly to support tne view of an exception 
being made in their instances and of their being honour- 
ed with an immediate resurrection. " Let not your hearts 
*' he troubled ye believers in God, believe also in me ; in my 
** father^ s house are many mansions, if it were not so, I would 
** have told you, J GO to prepare a place for you." 
(John xiv.) " As thou hast sent me into the world, even so 
** have I also sent them into the world, and the glory which 
" thou gavest me, I have given them ; Father I will that they 
** also whom thou hast given me, be with me where I AM, 
** that they may behold my glory which thou hast given me.'* 
(John xvii. 24.) Combining, therefore, these several views, 
the most rational conclusion in our judgment is, that the 
apostles, together with the prophets, were thus exclusively 
distinguished ; and although Paul did not, at the time when 
this address and prayer were delivered, form a part of their 
body, yet he was when converted, and also afterwards, in 
^communication with Jesus who appeared unto him, and, 
doubtless, he partook with the eleven of their high and 
distinguished rewards ; so that Paul's desires, while they give 
no countenance to immaterialidm, appear to rest upon a solid 
basis, and they harmonize with and give consistency to the 
address and the prayer of Jesus, either of which are irre-^ 
concileable with the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
for, in addition to its incompatability with the whole scope 
of these passages, the belief in it by Paul, would constitute 
his anxiety to depart a mere impatience of life ; for if he had 
within him an immortal soul, then, as an inevitable conse- 
quence, he was certain of an immediate re-existence, and 
that too by a principle possessed by him, merely in com-* 
mon with every other human being, and, consequently, not 
capable of operating upon his mmd, or that' of the other 
apostles, as a privilege of a peculiar and exclusive character ; 
as one which could administer support to them under their 
sufferings, and impel them on to make every sacrifice and 
pxertion. 
The conversion of the apostle Paul, as well as his anxiety 
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to be unih Christ, is, with palpable inconsistency, held to- 
sapport the doctrine of our opponents ; to meet which, we 
refer to the facts as related by himself, which, it will be 
seen, are confined to a statement of the exalted nature of 
the communication with which he had been favoured, and 
that too, in a vision : *' I knew a man in Christ about fourteen 
years ago, whether in the body, I cannot tell; or whether out 
of the oody, I cannot tell: God knoweth ; such a one was 
caught up into the third heaven" We stop at this passage 
just to remark, that this relation is stated by the apostle at 
its commencement, to be ** a vision of the Lord ;" and we 
shall content ourselves, merely with putting a few questions 
to those writers who labour in support of their hypothesis, 
to prove its truth, even from a vision; we ask them, if 
we are literally to take this passage, that Paul, at his 
conversion, was really in, what mey understand by the third 
heaven? Can " gross, " sluggish," " medullary matter,"be an 
inhabitant of heaven ? for, to maintain literal consistency of 
explanation, it might have been so; as Paul states, that he 
does not know wnether he was not there " in the body :" 
on the other hand, if he literally was in the third heaven 
" out of the body/' we ask, where was the body during the 
period ? and, as it is quite certain it was not dead, we fur- 
ther ask, what becomes of the immaterial doctrine, which 
maintains, that it is the soul alone which gives life to the 
body, and that when the soul is removed from the body 
the latter becomes a mass of dead matter. 

A similar perversion of a passage, in its own nature 
plain and definite, and requiring no common powers of 
mystification to pervert, occurs in most of the writings of 
the scriptural defenders of immaterialism — among others,. 
Dr. Jortin asserts, that the words of Jesus, (Matt. xxii. 32> 
'* God is not the God of tht dead but of the living/' were 
words spoken by our Saviour, with a view to establish the 
doctrine of the souFs immortality." (19th Sermon, vol. ii.) 
A reference, however, to the connexion which gave rise to 
the remarks in question, will probably be the best mode 
of ascertaining tneir correct meaning : it appears that the 
Sadduces, who denied that there would be anjr resurrection, 
ut a question to Jesus in support of their opinions, to which 
e replied, " Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures, nor the 
power of God :for, as touching the resurrection of the dead, 
have ye not read that which was spoken unto you by God, 
saying, I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob ? God is not the God of the dead. 
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''but (f the living." (Matt. xxii. 29, &c.) Here hofHh the 
question and the reply is distinctly, and to the exclnsion 
of every other subject, •* ike resurrection of the dead/' We 
may also remark in addition, that the parties who put the 
question to Jesus, not only denied a resurrection, but also 
said, ** that there is neither Angeh or Spirits:** it conse- 
quently must be apparent, that had Jesus been a teacher of 
tne doctrines of angels and spirits, and more especially, if 
such doctrines bore that relation to the resurrection wnich 
immaterialists aver, then the Sadduces would have naturally 
availed themselves of so favourable an opportunity to atr- 
tempt to puzzle Jesus; and it is inconceivable that he 
should not have advanced such as evidence of the doc- 
trine of a future life, and then his reply, in that case, must 
have been to this effect, " Ye do err, not knowing the 
** scriptures ; for have ye not read that you have an immortal 
** soui within you which cannot die?" But passing on to the 
point in regard to the Deity being — not the God of the 
dead but of the living, and that '* the dead are raised, 
** even Moses shewed at the bush when he called the Lord, the 
" God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.** (Luke xx. 88.) 
Upon this we would remark: frst, that the mortality of 
tm tohole man, consequently his materiality, is here distinct- 
ly avowed ; and also, that if we have an immortal soul, then 
We <^aft know nothing of a resurrection, which is a re- 
living — a re-existence ; for, as the soul cannot die, it, as a 
consequence, cannot " rise from the dead." Secondly, that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, either have risen or must rise, 
or else the expression of Jesus cannot be justified; and 
that we incline to the former opinion will be seen in our 
remarks connected with the apostle Paul ; but if the latter 
be esteemed more correct, it will equally support in this 
passage, that, for which we contend, and scripturally cor- 
respond with the expression, that " God is not the God of 
** tne dead but of the living,** i. e. of those who will hereafter 
be raised to life, and who are now spoken of as living in the 
view and decree of God. (See notes in Unitarian Version on 
this passage.) Thus, according with an illustration in the 
Romans in connection with Paul's argument, to prove that 
Abraham is the father of all believers, " As it is written, (I have 
** made thee a father of many nations) even God who quickeneth 
" the dead ana CALLETH those things which be not*^ 
(i. e. have not yet, but are in the determined council and fore- 
knowledge of God designed to take place) " AS though 
" THEV were.'* (Rom. iv. 17.) " Who regards the future 
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^* resurrection as if it were present." (See Gtotins and Beza.) 
Thus upon either view of the case, whether Abraham, Isaac^ 
ami Jacob be living or are to live, we submit, tlmt Dr^ 
Jortin's conclusion is unsupported ; and that the words of 
Jesus, so far from proving, dUprove the doctrine of thd 
soul's immortality. Under the same division of this contro- 
versy, our opponents rank, what is denominated the Trans- 
figuration, and from thence assume the very point in debate^ 
which it is of importance to keep in mind, is not — ^whether 
or not there will be a future state of existence, (such a state 
being admitted on both sides) but that we contend on the 
one hand, that the scriptures place the evidence upoB 
which it is founded upon one ground, and the immaterialistft 
upon another; and they select that one, which is alike 
independent of both the Old and New Testaments, being 
solely borrowed from the heathen philosophy. Consistently, 
therefore, vrith such a theory, a writer before quoted, claimd 
in support of his system, the appearance to Jesus of Moses 
and Elias, for " the Evangelist informs us, ' Moses and Elin 

* came and conversed with Jesus, and were seen and heard bg 

* those disciples who were present : as to JElias he died not, but 

* like Enoch before him was taken up into heaven ; but of 

* Mosts it is written that he died and w€LS buried.' Thm 
account, therefore, is a fair intimation that good mem 
continue to live and to act after they are released from 
this mortal body.*' (Dr. Jortin's Sermons, p. 385.) B^ 

to have made the Doctor's case a good one, it should have 
been related, that it was the immortal souls of Moses and 
Elias which conversed with Jesus. The qualities of which 
souls, be it remembered, are defined to be by nature aerial 
and immaterial, consequently, not tangible to the touchy 
nor visible to the sight ; yet, in despite of such inherent 
properties, the Doctor admits that they ^' tcere seen and 
** HEAR!} by those desdples who were present J* With regard 
to the Transfiguration itself, there are two views taken of 
it : one, that it was a vision ; the othier, that Moses and 
Elias did personally appear to Jesus on the holy mount ; 
and whichever view of the transaction be the correct one, 
they alike fail in assisting the immaterial doctrine. For if 
it was a p^sonal appearance, it proves no more than this : 
That the distinguished messengers of God have been exclu^ 
sively honoured with a continuation of existence ; and it 
estaolishes the point, that if there are spirits, their pro- 
perties are inconsistent with what is ascribed to them by the 
immaterialist. If, on the other hand, it was a visionary ap- 
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pearance the immaterialist must concede, that a commnni- 
cation by vision has no kind of connection with the existence 
of spirits, the relation being, that *' Jesus took up with iam^ 
*^ Peter, and John, and James into a mountain to pray, and 
" behold there talked with him TWO men" (not two spirits) 
which were Moses and Elias, who appeared inslory, and 
spake of his decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.^ 
(Luke ix. 28.) And doubtless, such a conununication was 
designed for, and must have succeeded in, administering 
to the mind of Jesus, under all his subsequent exertions 
and sufferings, the most effectual support. The effect too 
upon the apostles, would seem to have been very important^ 
** For we have not followed cunningly Sevised fables, when we 
made known unto yon the power and coming of our Ijord Jesus 
Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his majesty ; and the voice 
which came from heaven we lieard when we were with him in 
the holy mount." (2 Peter i. 16, &c.) In regard to the 
cases of Enoqh, Elijah, and Jesus, we shall content ourselves 
with a very brief statement, being satisfied, that a literal 
quotation of the historical records will clearly destroy the 
arguments of the immaterialist. Of Enoch, it appears, that 
his days " Were three hundred, sixty, and fve years, and Enoch 
*' walked with God," (i. e. obeyed the will of God, walked 
in obediance to and had full confidence in God, " led a 
** godly life," " was well pleasing to God,." See Geddes' 
Translation and notes.) " he was not, for God took him" 
(not his soul) " away." (Gen. v. 23, 24.) Of Elijah, it is 
related, that when walking with Elisha, that " be" (not his 
immortal soul) '* went up into heaven." (the air) (2 Kings, 
ii. 11, &c.) And of Jesus, that when he had ended in- 
structing his apostles, and he *' had spoken these things, 
while they beheld, me" (not an immaterial spirit) " was 
taken up, and a cloud received him" {not his soul) ^* out 
of their sight." (Acts i. 9.) Now, if futurity can only be 
entered upon by immaterial spirits '* when released from 
** this mortal body," we ask, how, or by what means can 
it be accounted for, that the Bible historians should have 
omitted to state so important a fact ; and that, also, in three 
most memorable cases, when the relation was inseparable 
from a faithful narrative ? But, in addition to this circum- 
stance, when we follow out Jortin's position to its conclu- 
sion, it will be seen, that, if we are animated by an immortal 
spirit, he himself is the opponent of his own doctrine^ 
by which, if it be true, not merely Enoch and Elijah, and 
" other good men continue to live and to act," but all men 
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without distinction or discrimination, alike and immediately 
continue to live and to act when " released from this mortal 
*' body," and that, too, without regard to the declaration 
of Jesus, .that " a time will come" (not now is, or as yet ever 
has been) ** when all that are in their graves, shall hear the 
voiceqfthe son of Godand come forth; they that have done 
good to the resurrection of life, and they tmt have done evil 
" to the resurrection of damnation (condemnation). (John v. 
28, 29.) 

The only remaining points which come under the present 
branch of our investigation, are those, which were inci- 
dentally glanced at in a former Essay , relating to the belief 
(at least on the part of some) of the apostles in the existence 
of spirits, and the fact that Jesus did not expressly and 
specifically correct such impressions. To rightly appreciate 
this argument, it is necessary that we should recur to the 
situation of Jesus and to the distinct objects for the declaration 
of which he was commissioned, they being those of first 
announcing the fulfilment of the divine promises towards 
man — of removing the ceremonial parts of the Mosaic institu- 
tion — of proclaiming forgiveness of sins upon repentance — 
of preparing men for the enlargement of that ' church which 
should know neither Jew nor Greek, and which should cause 
all nations of the earth to be blessed ; and of announcing 
that there would be a future state of existence: — ^these were 
the mighty and all-important facts which the Jewish Messiah 
was commissioned to proclaim ; we are, therefore, not to look 
to his teachings as to an Encyclopedia, neither are we to 
expect from them that to which they lay no claim. A revela- 
tion from Deity of the comprehensive kind referred to, would, 
indeed, have been inconsistent with the developement of 
intellect and individual exertion, to excite which ever appears 
characteristic of the divine government ; besides which, the 
communications enumerated above could not fail to establish 
in the minds of believers conceptions so definite, and prin- 
ciples so correct, that minor points of ignorance would 
necessarily vanish as the mind gained strength in the express 
doctrines of revelation. In addition to these views, Jesus, 
in the use of popular language, had really no choice ; and it 
will be seen that, upon the admission that his object was to 
be miderstood by those whom he addressed, the present case 
is of a similar description to that of his curing maniacal and 
epileptjcal diseases, such being supposed by the Jewish people 
to be caused by the afflicted parties having within them evil 
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spirits. When such persons were restored to bealth> itwaa 
said that he '' cast out*' the possessing demon, and* upon some 
occasions, his own words nre/'Icommand theeioeomeout:** yet 
even by the enlightened immaterialist these words, which 
accord so expressly with the erroneous doctrines of demoniacal 
possessions, bre moat correctly viewed, not as teaching auch 
opinions, but merely as being the unavoidable use of the lan- 
guage of his age and country. We might also notice, as fur- 
ther illustrative of this point, that in our own times, in which^ 
from their greater enlightment, the use of words originatiog in 
popular ignorance might be supposed easy to be dispensed 
with ; yet even now our astronomers speak and write of the 
sun's risiT^ and settings and their meaning is not misunder- 
stood by any, although their words (in the necessity of 
using wnich they have no choice) express the exact reverse 
of what they believe and teach. The same use of popu- 
lar forms of expression occur, when Jesus went to his dis- 
ciples after his resurrection ; they, in common with most of 
the Jews as well as Heathens, believed in " angeb and 
" spirits" and " they tvere terrified and affrighted and mp* 
" posed they had seenu spirit" To have entered into a dis- 
cussion with them for the purpose of correcting their super- 
stitious opinions in this paiticular would have been an 
abortive and unprofitable effort; besides which it would 
have diverted tneir minds from the chief point, such 
being to place beyond doubt the fact, that he was the same 
Jesus who had been crucified ; and this is at once effected, not 
by discussions upon the absurdities connected with spirits, 
and demons, and ghosts, but by meeting thiim on thetr own 
ground, and making a reply, which to them w^as unanswerable; 
and he said unto them, why are ye troubled, and why doth 
thoughts arise in your hearts, behold my hands and my feet 
that it is I myself, handle me and see, for a spirit hath notjlesh 
and bones as ye see me have:" and when he had thus spoken, 
he shewed them his hands and his feet; by this course his 
object was instantly gained, for he " opened their understasidisngji 
that they misht understand the scriptures ; that thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the. dead the third day: that 
repentance and remission of' sins should be proclaimed unto 0U 
natiomieginnin^ at Jerusalem, arid ye are witnesses of tkm 
thif^:" so that, m calmly vie wing the use of popular phraseo- 
logy on thepart of Jesus, it appears to us that he had no choice; 
he must eitner have done so, or else have been silent; besides 
which, the difference will readily be admitted, between 
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referring to au opinion and adopting it ; for, in truth, 
ii Jesu8, on this occasion, taught and sanctioned the hea- 
then doctrine of spirits, then, as a consequence, when he de- 
clared, " ye cannot serve God and Mammon ;" he in an equal 
degree sanctioned the existence of the God Mammon, and 
consequently was a believer in the heathen mythology. We 
would, besides, put it to the advocates of an immortal soul— * 
apart from this, which we cannot but esteem both a 
correct and a sound view of the case — how far their cause 
is aided, or by what authorit]^ they can avail themselves 
of that class of popular superstition which confers a bodily 
form upon spiritual appearances? for, according to their own 
description of the soul, it is immaterial and aerial, neither 
tangible to the touch, nor visible to the sight ; and, conse- 

Juently, without some such explanation of the remark of 
esus upon which we have been commenting, their cause 
will not be aided, nor can they be allowed to avail them- 
selves of the prejudices of those who thought — *' they 
« saw a spirit." 

Having now completed that portion of our scriptural in- 
quiry, which is stated at page 19 ; our succeeding investi- 
gation will be directed to the controversy relative to the. 
state of the dead previously to the day of judgment, and to 
a defence of the scriptural doctrine of a resurrec- 
tion FROM the dead ^ Under which latter division of our 
argument, being that which will terminate this series 
of Essays, we design replying to the general deistical argu- 
ments upon this most important subject. 
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That the religious opinions of mankind were inconsistent, 
or irrational, would be of little import, if those opinions had 
not an effect, immediate and important, upon their conduct, 
their happiness, and their character. Principles openly 

Sernicious and immoral, have, indeed, seldom, if ever, been 
irectly inculcated; yet, many doctrines, in their effects 
demoralizing, have been, and continue to be, commonly 
received amongst the professors of religion ; like those under 

D 2 
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currents, discovered by voyagers in the ocean, which take 
a course directly contrary to the tide, appearing on the sur- 
face, many principles, generally received and regarded as 
christian, and professedly tending towards the. religious 
improvement ot mankind, have, in secret, by their moral 
operation, been strongly opposed to that improvement, and 
have imperceptibly been counteracting their real happiness. 
The whole scheme of Calvinism, with its unscriptural doc- 
trines of natural depravity, and of vicarious punishment, is 
liable to this objection ; but on no subject, perhaps, have 
more pernicious consequences resulted, (not only amongst 
the followers of Calvin, but in the Church of Rome, in our 
own established church, and in many, perhaps in most 
others) than from the ideas which generally prevail in society 
respecting preparation for death, and the proper time for 
commencing a course of religious improvement. 

No man, professing to teach religion, has ever yet perhaps 
in so many words inculcated delay in religious improve- 
ment ; no preacher has actually said to his hearers, " be 
" vicious to day, you may reform to-morrow ; indulge ypur- 
" selves in every degree of excess and impurity, you can 
*' repent upon your death bed." Yet many men and many 
large religious sects have taught, and do teach, these thingd 
indirectly and in effect, by their creeds and principles. 
Their followers, after hearing that repentance is necessary, 
and that they must be converted before they can hope to be 
"saved, are taught that conversion is a thing not within their 
own ability, which comes by the unlooked-for and over- 
powering influence of a supernatural being, and they hear 
numberless instances, strongly insisted on, of individuals, 
who, after a life of profligacy, immorality, and crime, have 
made a happy and a glonous end, by means of a death-bed 
repentance. Why then, should their hearers, with needless 
trouble, seek a conversion which will come uncalled for ; or 
rather, why should they not be content to wait for a repent- 
ance, which, after a life of excess, indulgence, ana de- 
bauchery, will seek them, like the peaceful slumbers of the 
grave, in the last hour ? 

" Father Confessor," (was, we are told, the language of 
Philip the II, of Spain, when at the point of death) " Father 
" Confessor, as you occupy the place of God, I protest to 
" you that I will do every thing you shall say to be necessary 
^' for my being saved ; so that what I omit doing shall ue 
" placed to your account, as I am ready to acquit myself of 
" all that shall be ordered to me." A smile will, perhaps. 
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arise in the faces of many at such an address ; but is this 
not appropriate^ consistent, and — allowing the truth of what 
is taught by priests — even rational ? If there be efficacy in 
forms and ceremonies, if there be virtue in the profession of 
creeds and dogmas, if there be power and influence in the 
hands of a pnesthood, why should they not be exerted in 
the way, and at the hour, thus requested by the royal bigot? 
In the same spirit, (consistent in their absurdity and fana- 
ticism) it was the practice of the opulent christians of the 
third or fourth century, to defer baptism till they were on 
the point of death, and that for a very evident and, sufficient 
reason. Baptism, they were taught, washed away all pre- 
vious sin ; in placing the rite, therefore, at the last hour, 
they thought they had hit upon a happy expedient, by 
which they could reconcile a life of indulgence and vice 
here, with an eternity of happiness hereafter. A similar 
practice is continued and most religiously observed in our 
own days; not, indeed, with regard to the baptism of 
water, but by the latest possible application of the baptism 
of virtue and repentance. It has become, by common con- 
sent, almost the universal opinion of mankind, that religion, 
though proper to all on Sundays, and particularly during the 
hours 01 " divine service," as it is called, yet, tluit it is more 
especially the virtue of old age, and that it peculiarly 
belongs to the agonies and the terrors of the last — the part- 
ing scene of our existence. The good Catholic finds, in 
the absolution of the priest, and in the '* extreme unction*' 
there poured out upon him, a passport to the grave in 
peace, and an introduction to the blessings of futurity. The 
decent churchman, whose religion throughout life, has, 
even avowedly, been a mere matter of attention to what he 
considers the proper order and decorum of society, flies at 
that hour to religion, with a warmth which he never before 
experienced. Even the sceptic who, amid the pleasures 
and the luxuries of life, laughed at the precepts and the 
doctrines of Christianity, has been known, (we speak here 
of our own knowledge) when death threatened those who 
"were most dear to him, to read over the prayers of the 
church, and to request the intercession of the priest upon 
the awful occasion. With the more fanatical and enthusias- 
tic sects amongst the dissenters, this absurdity is more 
palpably evident. Hardened sinners, groaning under a 
sense of their own depravity, and horror-struck at the re- 
collection of a life ill spent, nave been soothed to peace, or 
raised to ecstacy by the hopes, the certainty rather, of ^ 
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blessed eternity, conveyed by a late repentance^ and assured 
to them by the sufferings of '' the lamb that was slain" in 
whose blood, these -wretches are described as washed till 
they have become as white as snow. Our public prints fre- 
quently present us with an extreme and a dreadfiil descrip- 
tion of this fatal delusion, in the execution of criminals. 
These are industriously and constantly attended by priests, 
who instead of honestly telling the truth, however harsh it 
might sound, to men whom the truth only could benefit, 
seeK, on such occasions, to make proselytes to their own 
peculiar doctrines and modes of iaith, and present the 
world with the amazing and pernicious anomaly of murderers 
and malefactors ; men — and women too, who have deliberate- 
ly shed human blood, perhaps that of their dearest relatives, 
who have lived in ignorance, or in disregard of all the duties 
and all the decencies of life, yet confidently stating their 
expectation of eternal happiness, speaking of the heavens 
as open to receive their appointed inhabitants, and joyfully 
calling on Jesus as their master, whose they are, and by 
whom they have been purchased with his blood.* 



* In the month of January last, the public papers described the laat 
moments of Robert Hartley, who was executed, near Maidstone, for wilfhlty 
stabbing Captain Owen, of the Bellerophon, lying at Sheemess, where the 
prisoner had been confined as a convict. — ^^ From the time ofhis condemnation 
to Wednesday evening last, the unhappy man behaved in the most harden- 
ed and impenitent manner, stating his disbelief of a ^ture state, and dtsr 
regarding the pious exhortations of the Rev. Mr. Winter, chaplain to the 
gaol : he was wont to speak of his many heinous offences with exultation \ 
and, since his trial, has confessed to Mr. Winter upwards of 200 burglaries 
and robberies committed by him from the age of ten years to the present 
time, and which he said were not all : for the present we abstain from 
making public his confession. On Sunday last, one of the turnkeys asked 
him if he was not cold ; he said ' No ; but I shall be a d— d sight cokier 
this night week, or else hotter, I don't know which yet, but I will come 
back and let you know.^ On Monday he said, ^ If I was to be set at 
liberty to-nie^ht, I should do something before morning to get in again/ 
On Wednesday his time vras chiefly employed in making observations which 
prove the depravity of his heart ; he requested one of the turnkeys to go for 
the surgeon of the gaol, saying*, he wished to sell his body, for he was swe 
the resurrection men would stick a knife into him ; and he might as well 
sell himself as for them to take him; that he knew a girl at Chatham that he 
should like to give the mpney to. At another time, he said to one of the 
prisoners guarding him, ' I wish you were going out to-morrow, for then I 
would give you my carcass, it would fetch two guineas, and that would be 
of some service to you :' he also ^d, he should like to stop at some public 
house on the rpad and have half a pint of rum, before he got on the headi 
tormorrow.^ It was to an individual thus circumstanced and thus feeling, 
that the consolations of religion, and the supposed efficacy of the sacrament 
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The constant allusions made on these occasions to a 
difficult and probably misunderstood^ even if not -inter* 
polated, passage of scripture, may render a brief reference 
to that passage desirable. It is tne expression of Jesus to 
one of the malefactors i¥ho was crucified with him, '' 'litis 
^ day skalt thou be with me in Paradise.*' It may, in various 
ways be shewn, that this passage in no way wan^aots the 
application made of it, even should its ffemtineness ^h% 
admitted. In the first place, we know iiotfing of the &/< 
of this individual ; we are not told, that there was any 
thing in his conduct peculiarly wicked and depraved. Critics 
of considerable learning have, indeed, inferred from the na« 
tare ofthe punishment, that the crimes for which these robbers 
Or malefactors, as they are called, were condemned, were of a 
political, not a moral description ; it is certain, that punish* 
ment did not in this case, necessarily imply guilt, for, Jesus 
•»— the virtuous Jesus — ^was " crucifiea in the midst J* If little 
is said from which we can infer the depravity of this indivi- 
dual, still less, indeed nothing at. all* — not one single ivord-^ 
is said by the writer of his repentance or conversion. He 
is described by Luke, as from the first, rebuking the 
milling of the other malefactor ; he does no more than this ; 
except it be by saying to Jesus, " Lord, remember me when 



were held out. " In the evening, Mr. Winter was with him from six till 
half-past eight o'clock, when he, for the lirst thae^ Joined in prtweTf and 
contented to receive the tacrament in the monan^. The worthy Chaplain 
visited him again at eight o'clock on Thursday morning, when he said he had 
riept very well till about three o'clock, from which time he was much 
harassed with shocking dreams. He received tlie sacrament^ and appeared 
miich affected : but, upon being asked by Mr. Winter whether, if he was 
discharged, he should lead an honest life, he replied, *' No ; he should go 
on the same way again." After ^* winking his eye and laugbin^' at two 
Women whom he saw on his way to the place of execution, and smiling at 
the sight of the gallows, he is 4^iMnribed as ^^ pairing great attention** to ** a 
very knpreuive and appropriate prayer read hy tlie worthy chaplain^" and 
when the cap was drawn ovet his face, he said with a loud voice, ** Lord 
Jetm, into thy hands I commit my spirit; pray let this be a vxarning to ydk 
0U; I with you aU a happy new years" and then ha was launched into 
eternity ."-^Briefly to uotice another case, (though worse than either might 
be found) : the fo^Owiug is the language of Joseph How, executed in the 
United States ot'«jilffl4rica, September 1821, fbi robbing a mail ; and who 
asserted that he qm committed 20,000 depredations. ** My offences havs 
been great and many ; for the last 14 years of my life, I have been a thief, 
and have robbed on a larger scale than any other robber I ever heard of. 
Since my trial, ^ave been confined in a dreary dungeon, without hopes of 
atty mercy b^, and looking forward to a crown of 'everlasting glory in ih» 
fporid to comCf through the intercettkm ^f nty iies$ed SmnourJ' 
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*' thou earnest inta thy kingdom;^* but to any instaDtaneous or 
miraculous conversion of mind, there is no allusion what-* 
ever, either direct or indirect. Might he not hare known 
the history and heard of the mission of Jesus, and desire 
to be admitted into his kingdom, whether he believed that 
kingdom to be temporal or otherwise, without any conver- 
sion at that time enected in his mind ? At any rate, have 
we any right to affix a meaning; to the words of the histo- 
rian, which they do not carry with them, except by a much- 
strained inference, apd supplying ideas not implied in the 
original nanution.** The genuineness of the passage itself, 
is also a fair subject of dispute. The fact is recorded by 
Luke only, who was not present, and who, probably had 
not even seen Jesus, not having been a disciple in his life 
time. It is not mentioned by John, who witnessed the 
whole scene of the crucifixion. By Mark, it is not referred to. 
Nay, more, it is absolutely contradicted by one of the apostles^ 
Matthew, who states, that " the thieves'^ (that is, both the; 
thieves) ''joined with the priests, and those that passed by, tif 



♦ An explanation has been given of this passage in reference to the mean- 
ing of the original word rendered Faradise, which, to say the least, is exr 
tremely ingenious. Of the phrase itself, the reader will find a full explana- 
tion in Parkhurst*s Greek Lexicon, 8vo. edition, p. 498. llie word paradieso$ 
was considered by the Greeks as a barbaric phrase, being borrowed by them 
from the Persians. It has been supposed to be compounded of a Hebrew 
word to separate^ and an Arabic one to hide, signifying a secret inclosure or 
a hidden place of separation. Thus, in one sense, it signified a garden, 
park, or inclosure, (like those of the Oriental monarchs) which are spoken 
of as '' Paradises, full of every thing beautiful and good that the earth can 
** produce." In this sense, the word appears to have been used by tHe 
LXX. Hez. ii. 8, Eccles. ii. 5, and probably, by the writer of the 
book of Revelations in c. ii. 7. The word occurs only in two other 
places throughout all the books of the New Testament, and in those 
two this ** barbaric name" may signify— certainly not a garden, but 
rather the hidden and separate state after death. Thus, Paul, when he speaks 
(2 Cor. xii. 4) of one who was caught up into paradise, (the hidden state) in 
die same spirit adds, that he heard *' unspeakable words, which it is 
" not lawful Jor a man to utter J^ In this sense, the word has by some been 
rendered in explanation of the present passage. The request of the indivi-* 
dual was, that Jesus should *' remember him when he came into his kingdom;'^* 
that is, into his temporal kingdom ; it being absurd to expect, that an 
Individual so cirqunstanced, should have more enlightened views on this 
subject than the very apostles themselves. The answer of Jesus, then, it i^ 
said, contains a feeling but dignified reproof, ^' VerUi/ I say unto thee, to day 
*' shcdt thou he with me in Paradise," (the hidden and separate state) as 
though he had said, *' It is vain to employ your last moments on subjects of 
^' temporal and earthly greatness, when you, like me, shall this day reposQ 
*' in the silence Jtnd obscurity of the grave." 



4t 
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'^ retUittg Jesus ;" whereas, this passage in Luke speaks of 
one only as reviling, and states, that the other spoKe coolly 
and argumentatively in his defence. The critical part of 
the argument on this subject, has been shortly but well 
summed up in a note of the " Improved Version," " This 
" verse (it is said) was wanting in the copies of Marcian 
" and other reputed heretics ; and in some of the older copies 
" in the time of Origen : nor is it cited either by Justin; 

Irenseus, or TertuUian; though the two former have 

quoted almost every text in Luke which relates to the 
" crucifixion ; and TertuUian wrote concerning the inter-? 
" mediate state/' The silence of such writers as these, 
desirous as they constantly were of supporting their pagan 
notions by a constant reference to the christian writer8> 
may, we really think, in fair argument, be taken as con-? 
elusive against the genuineness of the passage. 

Another passage often referred to in support of a late^ 
or a death-bed repentance, is the parable of the labourers, 
who, although hired at the eleventh hour, received the 
same wages as those who had borne the heat and burthen 
of the day. Here, however, there is a palpable misunr 
derstanding or perversion of the intention of Jesus. This 
parable, like many others in the New Testament, referred 
to the relative situation of the Jews and the gentile world. 
The object of Jesus was to convince the former that the 
latter had an equal claim with themselves to the blessings 
of the christian covenant. They, the gentiles, were the 
labourers who were employed only at the eleventh hour, 
whilst it was the Jewish people who are described as having 
been called in the morning, and, as thus, claiming pre- 
eminence from having borne the burthen and the heat of 
the day. 

We have thus enlarged on a portion of the textual part of 
this subject, from a knowledge of the evil which is done in 
supporting false and mischievous doctrines by an ignorance 
or a perversion of the true sense of the scriptures. We are 
satisfied that a reference to the teaching of Jesus and of his 
apostles, will tend directly to establish the danger and the 
wickedness of deferring the task of improvement and virtue; 
and we are equally assured, that, as we advance in life, 
that task becomes more and more difficult ; and that in any 
one moment, and above all, in the last — weak, terrific, ago- 
nizing moment of our existence, its achievement is morally 
impossible. The whole spirit of the gospel is this, that we 
are to build up ourselves and each other in our most holy 



liutb. We are to controul our passions; to cut off and 
|>luck out our evil desires; to cultirate every eood and 
proper affection ; to run the race of virtue, " not (waft ishei 
reservation even of an apostle) " not as though I had already 
** attained, either were already perfect ; but this one thins J 
^' do, forgetting those things which are behind and' reaching 
^* forth unto those things which are before, I press toward t& 
■ * mark for the prize of the high catling which is in Jesks.*' 
Yet this arduous race, this gradual, this difficult progress, 
respecting his success in wmch, even with all his life imd 
all nis powers devoted to the object, the chief of the apostles 
himself speaks with hesitation and humility — this race, this 
progress-the defenders of the doctrine, -which we are 
aiscussing, contend — can be successfully run in a moment ; 
and tl^at, even in the weakness and distraction of the dying 
hour/ a man may speed from the farthest recesses of vice, 
and, without a single struggle with his fellow racers, gain 
completely and at once, *' the prize of the high calling which 
** is in Jesus" The answer to all this is brief. Calvinism 
it may be, but it is not Christianity. We have said, that 
a death-bed repentance, or a thorough alteration of the 
mind of man in the space of a moment is morally impos- 
sible. The expression is, we are aware, a strong one^ 
but on this subject we scarcely see how we can limit 
it. Miraculous interposition we have no right to ei- 
pect; not only has it now ceased altogether, but it 
never was, and probably never will be, used in producing 
imy instantaneous or super-natural effect upon the human 
mind. That it was thus used by Jesus and his apostles, is, 
we are persuaded, altogether a mistaken and unfounded 
idea. The mind of man, his intellect and character, appe^tr 
to be wholly formed by his natural and constitutional organt- 
luation, as operated upon by the circumstances in whiSi he 
bas been placed— the haoits which he has formed — the 

Jiassions wnich he has indulged — and the thoughts and 
eelings which have passed through and occupied his mind. 
These form the man. What they have made him, he is ; what 
they nave not created, he cannot be ; what they have not 

J prepared within him, others cannot cause — himself cannot 
brm; life cannot produce, death cannot create. Sudden 
affliction, or any otner sufficient cause, may, indeed, arouse 
a vicious man to as sudden a sense of his own depravity ; 
nay, more, it may produce a strong, an uncontroulable 
determination, that his steps shall turn towards the pathft of 
"peste iind virtue : — but this is only determination ; and 
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much, very much will remain yet to do. They only, wIk> 
have achieved it, will know the difficulties and the impedi- 
ments in the way of such a task. It was not in a moment 
that the prodigal awoke to a sense of his degraded state, 
and even when he had arisen, he had yet to go from where 
he was, " in afar country/^ before he could reach his fathers 
house. . If cut off, therefore, by sudden, or uidooked-for 
death, let us not say, that repentance and reformation are 
but the work of a moment. We may, indeed, when plea*^ 
sures are no longer within our reach, when passion can no 
more be indulged, and when the world is fading from our 
view, we may then, indeed, feel — earnestly and bitterly feel 
the emptiness of our past pursuits, and wish — anxiously 
wish — that our days had been employed on more substantial 
objects : but this is not repentance ; or, even if repentance, 
this is not virtue. Ihe man remains the same. All he can, 
he has, perhaps, done ; but he catinot perform the work df 
years within the compass of a moment. Death has no 
magical influence. it strikes down, but it cannot 
raise up. Excellent, indeed, was the counsel of the wise 
man, ** Whatsoever thy handjindeth to do, do it with thy 
'* might, for there is no works, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
*' wisdom, in the grave where thou goest.** This is the lan- 
guage of reason, and it stands confirmed by the principled 
of revelation. All rational views of a future state teach us, 
that we shall be raised the same beings as we sink into the 
grave ; with the same passions, the same feelings, the same 
vices, or virtues, *^ As the tree falleth so it will lie;^ and 
so again it will grow and become re-animate. How false 
then, how absurd, nay, how wicked are doctrines which 
flatter the sloth natural to the human mind, when freed 
fTQn^ the oontroulof virtue and true religion ; and which have, 
^t least, an indirect effiect in favour of vice, by inducing 
men to defer to a distant and uncertain hour, and that per-> 
^aps an hour when reason shall desert them, the difficult task 
of repentance of heart and perfection of character. It well 
becomes every lover, not merely of rational religion, but 
of the human race, to bear his testimony against the difiu-^ 
sionof such pernicious and dangerous eiTors; and, above all, 
it is incumbent on us to guard youth against their demo- 
ralizing effects. Virtue and perfection of character, are 
points of difficult attainment. Like health, they are to be 
gained by exercise and exertion alone ; to attain them is 
the object for which we are brought into being. To induce 
a man, therefore, cither by open arguments, or by indirect 
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principles, to defer the business of his life to the last 
moment of his existence, is more wicked, because the stake 
is a larger one, than to persuade him to hazard the means 
of his subsistence at the gaming table, instead of cultivat- 
ing habits of regular and perseyering industry. Virtue, 
again, we say, is a difficult task ; but merein lies the excel- 
lence of those who attain to it. To the mind rightly disposed, 
and which is acted on by right motives, the ta^ will not con- 
tinue to be difficult. The l£ul>our itself will become sweet, and 
the reward the most delightful that can visit and exalt the hu- 
man bosom. But it is to be attained only by constant and 
unremitting exertions. It is the food of the mmd ; and, such 
is the condition of mortality, it is to be earned by the sweat of 
the brow. Religion — rational religion — affords the best means 
of its attainment. Such is the constitution of the human 
mind, which always acts with a view to self-interest and 
under the operation of motives, that solid excellence of 
character is, perhaps, impossible of. attainment without the 
hopes and the aids held out by revelation. Here it is 
that rational views of religion possess an infinite superiority 
over superstition and fanaticism. It is in this point of view 
that opinions — that " modes of faith," — become matters 
of serious and pre-eminent importance : and that, whilst ap- 
parently employed on subjects of mere theory and specula- 
tion, we may, in fact, be discussing questions of the greatest 
practical importance to mankind. Those only, who have 
made the experiment will know how difficult, even with the 
best intentions, is the even and undeviating course of truth 
«nd principle. When every other palliative of vice fails us, 
^e deceive ourselves by procrastinating the task of virtue. 

** The thing we can't but purpose, we postpone." 

Fanaticism, as we have seen, gives a direct encouragement 
to this postponement : — rational religion condemns and re- 
probates it. It warns us of the delusiveness of our own hearts, 
the weakness of our own resolves ; it exhorts us to be 
instant in season and out of season in the work of excel- 
lence ; it tells us, that now is the appointed day in which 
we must prepare for eternity, for that" the night cometh in 
" which no man can workJ^ Taking a correct view of the 
human character, we here learn, that excellence and per- 
fection are plants of slow and gradual growth. That he 
who looks to an instantaneous yet perfect change of his 
mind and character, is depending on that which is impro- 
bable in the extreme, if not morally impossible in >ts 
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nature. Repentance^ with the view we have been taking, 
becomes a rational and sensible thing ; it is a turning from 
the path of vice or folly, with a strong and over-powering 
feeling of sorrow and re^et that we should hav6 weakly 
degraded our being and disobeyed our Maker,by giving our- 
selves up the slaves of crime or passion. Conversion is no 
longer the mysterious and supernatural work of a heated or 
perverted imagination, but an alteration of the heart, the 
life, and the principles. It is the prudent conduct of a 
wise man who turns from misery to happiness, from the 
paths of destruction to the ways of eternal life. Virtue and 
religion are no longer considered as peculiarly appropriated 
to old age ; their profession is no longer postponed to the 
last hour, to the parting scene of our existence. W^Ay 
should religion be postponed to old age and to the hour of 
death? Because religion i» gloomy, the fanatic might 
reply ; because it forbids the enjoyments of life ; because, 
in short, it teaches man selfishness, cruelty, and hypocrisy. 
Such a religion it is, indeed, well to postpone to the latest 
hour, and it might be better to dispense with it altogether. 
But if religion consist, as the writings of the New Testa- 
ment teach us it does, in the right formation of the mind 
iand the improvement of the character; if it seek the true 
happiness of man, by controlling his passions and directing 
his affections ; if it be " the power of God/^ to emancipate us 
from the thraldom of vice, and the " wisdom of God" to pro- 
Vide for the happiness of his creatures here and hereafter; 
if this be religion, and if the growth and influence of it 
upon the human heart be regular and progressive, then^ 
surely, youth, and not old age, is the appropriate hour for 
its adoption, and our whole life, not our death^bed, the 
fitting scene for it exercise. Reader ! reflect then ! Re- 
member the often quoted and still neglected language of 
the poet — 

B^ wise to day f 'tis madneds to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 
Procrastination is the thief of time ; 
Year after year it steals till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concern of an eternal scene. 
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ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP.— Ega^Y v, 

THE JEWISH TEMPLE. 



« What is man? 
Where must be find his Maker ? with what rites 
Adore him? Will he hear, accept, and bless? 
Oi^ does he sit regardless of his worics? 
— T}s Revelation satisfies all doubts." — Onoper's THtk^ Bo<A H, 



Our last Essay (vol. i. p. 321) was directed to prove, 
ibatthe practice of public social, or joint prayer was not 
instituted ^bff Moses, or afterwards, by divine direction, intror 
diieeddntofheTABBSLifAChE worship. In pursuance of the 
plan of argupaent previously laid down, (see voL i. p.216) 
we liave now to inquire. Whether or not that practice was 
{produced into, or formed apart of, the temple worship ? 

All, or nearly all, that we have said respecting the 
vt^Lbemacle, equally applies to the temple worship. The 
tabernacle was a tent — the temple a palace ; the one a tem- 
porary— th^ other a stable abode ; each being successively 
chosen as the place of deposit for the ark, in which the 
children of Israel regarded Jehovah, their God and King, 
as being miraculously present. Each, therefore, was the 
seat or centre of both political government and reUgious 
^worship. Within each Jehovah was, consequently, consulted 
by the priest, the judge, or the ruler; before each, sacrifices 
or offerings were made, and, in or towards each, the pray- 
ers or petitions of the people were allowed to be presented 
to their God and King. It is in the last of these respects, 
that the Jewish temple becomes connected with our present 
inquiry. Was the authorised prayer of that temple joint or 
separate ? — ^was it individual or social ? These are the ques- 
tions which remain for solution in the course of the present 
Essay. Amongst the advocates of social prayer there exista 
the greatest possible difference of opinion on this point ; 
some positively asserting that the prayer of the Jewish 
temple was joint or social, whilst others as positively deny 
the fact. This very difference of opinion tends, to say the 
least, to throw considerable doubt on the affirmative of 
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this question; for, if social prayer ims then commanded 
and then practised, it would, doubtless, be so clearly en- 
joined, and so frequently related and referred to, that there 
would not exist room for a rational doubt on .the subject. 
Who entertains doubts as to the sacrifices of the Jews — as 
to their practice of the rite of circumcision, or any other 
of their principal forms and ceremonies ? Who could read 
the records ot the English nation — their history, political 
and ecclesiastical — their church annals and their devotional 
exercises — their prayers, their psalms, and their hymns, and 
for a moment doubt, whether or not that people practised 
joint or social prayer? Yet it w regarded as a matter of 
doubt and made a matter of controversy, whether or not 
the Jewish people (of whom we have all these remains) did 
or did not practice it. We subjoin, in parallel columns, 
for the convenience of comparison, some assertions which 
have been made on this subject, calling the attention of our 
readers to the foUoMring circumstances : first, that all these 
are the testimonies of defenders of, or believers in, the practice 
of social prayer ; secondly, that, regarding the question as 
a matter of learning and authority only, decidedly tlie- best 
and the strongest authorities are on our side of the question 
on this point ; and, thirdly, above all, that we pledge our- 
selves in our after remarks, to show from the testimony of 
scripture, as well as from the nature and circumstances of 
the case, that social or joint prayer was not, and could, ncrt 
have been practised in the Jewish temple. We proceed to 
give the contradictory positions on this subject. 



PRIDEAUX. 
** Neither had they any public forms 
to prmf hy, nor any public ministers 
to officiate to them herein/' — ^Partl. 
b.6. 

PRIDEAUX. 
^ Btit all prayed in frrivate to them- 
selvetf and ail. atcor^ng to their own 
.prkmU conceptions,** — Ibid. 



PRIESTLEY. 
" In the usual mode of worship 
among the Jews» the people prayed 
in the great court of the temple, at 
the time that the priests were offer- 
ing iocense in the holy plaoe^ each 
person praymgfor himself, , 



MOORE. 
'* It appears, however, on the 
best authority, that they had forms 
and of these several have been 
given." — ^Page 56. 

LEWIS. 
^They had liturgies or prescribed 
forms, which may be proved to have 
been in use from the very infancy <4 
the Hebrew nation." — ^Vol. ii. 431. 

MOORE. 
** It is evidentythat the entire ser- 
vice of the temple was not only pub- 
lic butt as social as possible. It w^s 
the service of the whole people coik 
ducted by officers appointed for t^e 
purpose.^^-'Page 56 . 
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MAIMONIDES, 

* AS QUOTED BY MoORE. 

'* Their prayers were, atjirst, free 
and unrestrained with respect both 
to time and forms; but after their 
return from the Babylonish captivity 
they made use of forms and at stated 
times." 

PRIDEAUX. 
'' They having had no synagogues 
till (tfter the Babylonish captivity, 
till then they had not any set forms 
of their prayers."— 182. 



MOORE. 

" The Hebrews from jthe infancy 
of their nation, were accustomed to 
it," (1 46) " we shall be able to prove, 
even social prayer a practice with 
which the ancient Jews were fami- 
Uar;'— 29. 

BENNETT. 
" 'Tis plain, that the ancient Jews 
did use some pre-composed form of 
prayer before their return from the 
Babylonish captivity." — 18.* 



Neither let it be supposed from these conflicting and 
contradictory assertions, that the subject is one of doubt 
and uncertainty ; or one, the authorities for which are 
equally divided on either side. The concessions above 
made, that social prayer was not used in the temple, have 
been wrung by the force of facts^ and of evidence, from 
writers who, as before stated, were warm defenders of the 
practice, and who would willingly have found it there, if 
such had been in their power ; whilst those, who contend 
for the affirmative of this question, namely, that the ancienjk 
Jews had set forms of social prayer in the temple, appear 
to have been driven into this really ujitenable position by 
this circumstance — finding no authority for social prayer in 
the New Testament, and .perceiving that it was not insti- 
tuted or commanded by Jesus or his apostles, these writers 
have found themselves compelled, even, as we think we shall 
shew, without fact and against evidence, to trace it to the 
Mosaic dispensation ; thus giving the practice, at least at 
one time, the support of a divine authority and the sanction 
of the supposed example of the Mesiah and his disciples, 
who are described as visiting the temple and frequenting 
the synagogues. That there is no scrip^wra/ authority for 
such a position, it will be the object of the remaining por- 
tion of this Essay to prove ; bearing in mind what has 
been already argued, that, even had the Jfews practised 
this form, as a part of their tabernacle or temple ceremo- 
nial, it would not, therefore, any more than sacrifice, cir- 
cumcision, &c. be fitted for believers in the present age ; 

• The books quoted above are, Prideaux's Connection; Priestley's 
Letters to a Young Man, occasioned by Wakefield's Essay on Public 
Worship ; Moore's Inquiry into the Scriptural Authority for Social Wor- 
ship ; Origines IJebraeje by Lewis ; and Bennett's Brief History of the Joint 
use of pre-composed set Fonns-of Prayer, 1708, 
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'l>ut^ that if this form did no^ fi)rm part of the Jewish i^ystem, 
that then it can only have become binding in tiiechutch of 
Grod by the eJtpr^sft command of Jesus, the head of diat 

'Chureh> or his appointed messengers; a command which 

'it will be the object of a future Essay to prove that tk^ 
net)er g(W€% * 

We proceed, then, to the question — Was public soeidl 

^ptay^er by divine direction introduced into the temple worddpl 

'That it was not so, and that it did not f6rm a part of that 
worship, we purpose to demonstrate in the following 

- manner : — First, By an inquiry into the origin and real object 
of th^ temple worship, shewing the ideas entertained by the 
Jews with regard to tnat buildmg. Secondly, By a survey of 
the sacrifices and oflFerings maoe by the priests^ and the 

' thanksgivings of the levites, which latter did not consist of 
prayer at all, and in which they were not joined socially by 

* the people, but where they avowedly acted as ministers and 
'courtiers in the presence of, and before the throne of, their 

monarch. Thirdly, By an investigation into the various 
cases of prayer recorded or alluded to as taking place in the 
Jewish temple, shewing that these are eithet instances of 

* consulting with the Deity on the part, individually, of the 
' priest or the ruler, and in the expectation of a miraculous 

reply ; or that when they are the prayers of the people, or 

of more than one person at the same time and place, that 

■they are then cases of individual prayer, each person (al- 

* though in a public and appointed place) ** praying,** to use 
the bmguage of Prideaux on this subject, ^* m priimte to 

* *' himseff', and all according to their private conceptions.** 
Fourthly, By a reference to the various descriptions of the 
temple yet extant, by which it will appear, tnat there was 
no place set apart for socialprayer, or in which it cx)uld have 

-been performed. Fifthly, By an inquiry into the duties and 
^ employments of th^ priests, levites, and other officers of 
*the temple, from Which it will be evident, that there were 
- ho persons attached to that building who could have offioi- 

* Uted in, or what is called led, the social prayers of the people. 
In connexion with one or other of these points, some 
incidental matter may arise, and, in addition to them, some 
minor points of supposed difficulty will remain to be com- 
mented upon ; but we feel assured, that' a survey of the 
whole, will convince every impartial reader, as it has al- 
ready, with no other object in our view than a love of truth, 
convinced ourselves; that the comparatively modern, and, as 
we contend, anti-christian practice of sooia} or joint .prayer 
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bas no precedent' in^ and cctn derive no s^etiotk frotn^ the 
' worship of the Jewish temple. 

Our first point of inqniiy, then, i^, as to the origin and real 
'tibjett of the temple^ with a view to shew the ideas entertained 
^hj the Jews themseWes with regard to that building. The 
children of Israel (regarding themselves as a '' kingdom of 
^•* servants** to. Jehovah ; " a h6ly or sepatate nation for his 
service; " a peculiar treasure above all people" in his sight) 
eonsidered, as we have seen, Jehovah in the three-fold 
relation of their Creator, in common with the rest of man- 
kind ; their God, as the head of their visible church ; an4 
their proper king, as the sovereign of their body politic* 

• That the temple should become the " habitation*^ of Jehovah 
was early predicted : " But unto the place which the Lord 

our God shall choose out of all your tribes to put his name 
there, even utdo his habitation shall ye seek and thither shaft 
thou come J* (Deut. xii. 5 ; see also 2 Chron. vi. 4.) The 
following verse (Deut. xii. 6) describes also the nature of the 
worship which it was intended should be paid in this fu- 
ture habitation of Jehovah ; but not one word is said of 

* social prayer, as forming a part of such worship. " And 
" thither ye shall bring your burnt (^eringSy and your sacrifices, 
V and your tithes, and heave offerings cf yeur hand, and your 
«* v&U)s, and your free-will t^ferings, and the firstlings of your 
** herds and of your flocks and there ye ^11 eat before the 

.** Lord your GodJ' (See also verses 11 to 14, 26 and 32.) 
Solomcm, in the same spirit, when describing his intended 
building to*^Hiram, the ting of Tyre, sayS " Behold I build 
a, house to the name (f the Lota my God, to dedicate it to 
him, and' to burn before him' sweet incense, and for the con- 
** tinual' shew breads anld for. the burnt offerings, morning and 
evening, ort tlte sabbaths and on the new moons; and on the 
scUemn feasts of the Lord our God, This is an ordinance 
for ever in Israel^ No such oi'dinance is referred to, or 
«V6n hinted at, with regard to soci^ prayer ; hence it is 
evident, that the worship of the^ futidre temple was to be 
«^rifice> not, as in our modern churches and chapels^ 
Itoeial prayer. 

The court of the God and king of the Jewish nation had 



* Seie Jenmn^s B. i. cb. 1. This has been brieffy and well expressed by 
Mr. Asplandy'in his Sermons on Blasphemy: ^ The supreme governor 

• 4jf Isr&ed' Was God himself. Religion and civil policy were the same. 

• (4olstry w$is rebeUion ; and blasphen^, hig^ treaaon. ' 
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hitherto beeB held in a tent; for such, in fact, was the 
tabernacle. (See 2 Sam. vii. 6). There was then ** no house 
** buik unto the name of the Lord." (1 Kin^s, iii. 2.) David, 
intent on supplying this deficiency, exclaims to the prophet 
Nathan, '* See, now, I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark 
*' of God dwelleth in curtains'' The building of ** the house 
*' of God'' is, however, reserv^ed for his son and successor, 
Solomon, who " prepares a place for the ark of the covenavi** 
That ark is, at length, brought ibto the place prepared fer 
it, with great pomp and ceremony, and with sacrifices of 
sheep and oxen, but no^ with social prayer. (See 1 Kings, 
viii, 6, and 2 Chron. v. 2). AH, therefore,- that we have 
said as to the special presence of Jehovah in the tabernacle, 
applies equally to the temple, each being only remarkable 
in the eyes of the Jewish people as, successively, being the 
receptacle or place of deposit of the ark of the covenant. 
Thus the temple is spoken of as the HOUSE — its courts as 
Me COURTS OF THE LoMD. <See Ps. Ixv. 4 ; Ixxxiv. 1, 3,-3, 
10; cxxii. 1 ; Ezra v. 8 ; Dan. i; 2; Eccl. v. 1 ; Jer. vii. 10). -It 
is described as " a house of rest for the ark of the covenant 'of 
*' the Lord, and for the footstool of God" (1 Chron. xxviii. 2) ; 
as " the gates oj^ the tent of the Lord" (2 Chron. xxxi. 2) ; as 
a place which God had " hallowed," and where he had "put 
*• his name" (1 Kings, ix.. 3; and 2 Chron. vi; 20); as *^ a 
*' house which God had chosen and sanctified" (2 Chron. vii. 
12); as " Ais habjtatws" {I Sam.ii« 27); his " DWEidJNO 
fLA4;E"(Ps. Ixxvi. 2); lastly, as " A PALACE, Not FOM 

MAN,. but FOR THE LOBD OOjd" (1 ChrOn. xxix. 1). ' 

• The temple, in one passage in the Old Testament, iind 
itx only one, is also called a " house of prayer ;" (Isaiah Ivi. 7) 
fer here, as we shall hereafter see, m ccmipliance with the 
request of Solomon, its builder, the tWDEiua/ prayers ef 
the people were permitted to be madie. The prayer Was, 
however, made in this plac^ not for the purpose of publicity 
or tif sociality, but because, as we: have seen, this was die 
hoi^ae or palace- of God. Those who have wj^itten the 
strongest in the favour of the modern practice of joint x^r 
BOi&adt prayer, have been driven into this distinction^ with-> 
otit perceiving its full force as against their own hypothesis; 
for, it is evident, that a Jewish practice (such as thaitrof 
pfayiog in or towards their temple) which was founded upon 
their own peculiar situation and views, must or should huve 
ceased, with the destruction of tlieir temple, and t^eir own 
dispersion as a people* Bishop Beveridge (Necessity »bd 
Advantage of Public Prayer, p. 12)4iaUs ttie temple '* GotTs 
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* *^ own house, where he himself was pleased in a more especial 
** manner to reside, and to distribute his blessings amongst those 
*' who there prayed unto him for them; hence, w/tatsoe^r was 
** done in this house, is said to be done before God as there 
*' specially present." (Eccles. v. 1 ; Jer. vii. 10.) Letitia 
Barbaald, also, in ber reply to Gilbert Wakefield, (p. 24) 
admits, that the Jews " naturally enough were apt to consider 
'^ their temple as the habitation of the Divine Being, in the 
same manner as a palace is the habitation of an earthly 
sovereign, a place where men come to make their court and 
bring presents, and ask favours in return,^' Thas, Mr. 
Moore says, that " to pray before the Lord was to pray in 
" his house, where he was supposed to dwell, originally in the 
** temple*^ (Inquiry p. 40)- This, then, was the sense in 
which the temple was called by the prophet Isaiah God's 
'* house of prayer J^ It was with similar views ^ as to the 
{>eculiar presence of Deity,^ that the children of Israel 
were diirected to visit Jerusalem : " Three times a year shall 
all thy males appear before the Lord thy God, in the place 
where he shall choose** (Deut. xvi. 16 ; see also Exod. xxiii. 
' 14 — 17 ; xxxiv. 23) ; and when there, the worship enjoined 
thein was— not prayer, but offerings and sacrifice. The 
same object is ako clearly adverted to in connexion with 
the future temple, where the prophet Zechariah (viii. 20) 
fotetells, that ** it shall yet come to pass, that there shall come 
people and the inhabitants of many cities rand the inhabitants 
of one city shall go to another, saying, let us go speedily to 
pray befor^' (or to entreat the face ot) *Hhe Lord, and to seek 
the Lord cf hosts!* Why, it may be asked, should the 
inhabitants of one city invite those of another to visit the 
temple? Not, surely, for the purpose of social or jfri.nt 
prayer;: that all could have as well performed in their own 
city, but because the temple was aknowledged as the pecu- 
liar. residence of Jehovah. The same idea is maintained in 
the 23d verse> when it is said, that ** many people artd 
strong nations shall come to seek the Lord in jERU8ALElM[,a7i^ 
to pray before the Lord!* (See also Zech. xiv. 16.) 
Sruch were the views entertained by the Jewish people a» 
to the origin and real object of their temple ; — views, whii;^ 
' it is desirable the reader should bear ^i mind throughout 
our inquiry into the temple wx)rship, as they tend directly 
icnd strongly to shew why that worship was public, without 
creating the least necessity for believing, that the Jews met 
there for the purpose of joining in social prayer ; the fact 
"being, that that nation did not join in social prayer at alL 
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In perfect conformity ivith the views above stated, as to 
ttie nature and objects of the temple, will (to proceed to » 
our second head of inquiry) be found the duties and employ* ] 
ments of the priests, levites, and attendant officers^ 

" Since, then," (observes Jennings, B. i^ c. I) •^ Jehovah himself was 
the king, as well as the God, of Israel; it follows^ that the priests and le« ' 
vites, who were the more immediate and stated attendants on his presendcu 
in the royal tent or palace, as the tabernacle or temple may be styled ; and ' 
to whom the execution of the law was, in many cases, committed; wert' 
properly ministers of st^te and of civil government, as well a& of religion. 
Thus, to them it belonged to declare who were clean, and who were un-' 
clean ; who should be shut out of the congregation, and who should be 
admitted into it. Hie people were to inquire of the law from their mouth, 
and that in respect to civil as well as to religious matters ; and they w<er& 
appointed to teach Jacob God*s judgments and Israel his laws ; ' even all 
' the statutes^ which the Lord hath spoken unto them, by the hand of Moses ;*, 
(Lev. X. 11) that is, the forensic laws, as well as the nioral s^id ceremonial' 
precepts." 

This distinction between the priests of the Jewish nation 
and the self-named priests of modem times, is one, which, 
(even independent of our present q^uestion) it may .be of 
importance that we should bear in mind. The writer above 
quoted, goes on, with great propriety, to shew the justice of 
the practice, that the priests of the Jewish temple should 
have derived profit and support from the offerings, sacri- 
fices, tithes, &c. These payments being " designed, like 
" the civil list money of other nations, for the immediate sup" 
** port of the crown ana the officers of state J'* A completely 
mistaken idea, indeed, exists, as to the nature of the 
priestly office under th^ Mosaic dispensation, which, it 
becomes essential to our present subject that we should 
expose and remoye. The theological world has been in the 
jhabit of considering a priest then, as now, as being purely 
a religious officer. The very meaning in the Hebrew of the 
word, rendered priest, (namely, cohen, or in the plural. 
cohanim) sbews the fallacy of this idea. We must lurther 
, quote on this subject the laboppus a^^tbor of tl^e Jewish 
Antiquities. 
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* It yi\\\ hence be evijdept tp the reader, that an argument arises, in 
addition to the many often insii^ted on against the payment, in modem times, 
of tithes, and the other grievous expences of an established priesthood. We 
have another king — we have a political ministry to support, and we have 
a civil list money to pay ; by all the arguments, therefore, of orthodoxy 
itself, we should not be called upon oko to bear tithes and to support 
another ministry — that of the priesthood. We sub]nit this question, witli all 
due deference, to the considc ration of the bench of Bishops, and of the two 
Uniyersities. 
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*i Our first inquiry is, ^hat sort of officers the priests were, who atocalled 

in :^e Hebrew cohmwn ? The reason of this inquiry is, because we find in 

soiptoie the. title cohanim applied to the officers of state, as well as to the 

ministers of the sanctuary. Thus, in the second book of Samuel, David's 

sons are said to have been cohtmim, (2 Sam. viii. 18.) That they were not- 

ministers of the sanctuary is cerUin, because they were of the tribe of 

JVidah, not of Levi, to which tribe the ecclesiastical ministry was by the 

law expressly lindted. Their being called cohanim^ therefore, can mean no 

oilier than as our translators render the word, chief rulers^ or principal 

officers of state. And so indeed this title seems to be explained in the^ 

pandlel place in Chronicles, where the sons of David are saia to have been 

limiskonun l^adh hatmnelek^ prkni ad manum regis, * chief about the king/ 

% Cbron< xviii. 17. Hius also Ira, the Jairite, is called cohhi k-Davtd^ 

wjbich our translators render, * chief ruler about David,' 2 Sain. xx. 26. 

Bnj^ more commonly the title, cohanim^ is given to the minister of the sane- 

t|^[ty,t who offered sacrifices, and otherwise officiated in the public worship. 

fiience arises that uncertain^, whether Potipherah and Jethro, the former 

the £aither-in-law of Joseph, ihe latter of Moses, were ecclesiastical or civil 

persons ; which our translators have expressed by calling them priests in 

the text, and prince in the margin, Gen. xli. 45. £xod. ii. 16. The true 

seaspn of the oifferent application of the word, cohanim, seems to be, that 

ini/^e primaiY sense it unports those that minister to a king. They who 

were t^adh nammelek, about the king, or his ministers, were called his 

edkamm* And therefore^ as God is a king, he had his cohanim as well as 

earthly monandis, or such as attended on his special presence in the sane* 

tuary, and ministered in the sacred service. Accordingly, having tak^q 

^iq[K>u himself the character of the king of Israel, he commanded Moses to 

consecrate Aaron and his sons, lecohm /t, Exod. xxx. 30, to be his cohanim, 

Aoeordingly God's cohanim are said to come near unto the Lord, Exod. xix. 

22, Numb. xvi. 5, as the ministers of state come near to a king, and attend 

in his presence." (Book i. ch. 5.) 

• • 

:Suph was the Jewish priesthood ; — the ministry, as it 
were ; the cabinet — the officers of state of the Israelitish 
people : they were chosen, in the langaage of scripture^ 
*' to minister unto the Lord in the priest^ office" (Ex. xxvii. 
:^3[,; xxviii. 29.) " For every high-priest" (argues the writer 
to the Hebrews) is " ordained to offer sifts and sacrifices:*^ 
l^yidently like the courtiers of an earthly Oriental monarch, 
" t^nd every priest standeth daily ministering and offering often- 
•' times the sa$ne sacrifices" (Chap. viii. 3 ; x. 11.) 

The same general remarks applied above to the office of 
the priests, as ministers of state, equally apply to the 
Levites, Nathenims, &c. who may be regarded, some of 
them, as courtiers, or subordinate attendants on the royal 
preisence, and others, in the more literal sense of the word, 
9LB servants, performing menial and laborious offices. The 
whole of these were inferior to the priests and their assis- 
tants in the service of the temple. The first class (see 
Jennings, B. i. c. 5) were '* to wait upon the sons of Aaron 
"^for the service of the house of the Lord:" that is, to assist 
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the priests in the exercise of their ministry ; thev were '^ I0 
'^^ purify the holy things; to prepare the shewbread, and fiovr 
" and wine for the sacrifice." The second class of the le4 
vites, formed the temple choir; musicS — vocal and instru^i 
mental — forming a portion of the regal ceremonies observed 
in the royal presence of the king of IsraeL The third 
class were the porters, to whose charge the several gattf 
of the court of the sanctuary were appointed by lott 
'* their proper business being to open and shut the gatet^ 
** anid to attend at them by day as a sort of peace omcersj 
" in order to prevent any tumult among the people; t0 
V keep strangers, and the excommunicated, and unclear 
' persons from entering into the holy court ; and, in short; 
' to prevent whatever might be prejudicial to the safety^ 
*' peace, and purity of the holy place and service," (Sefr 
I Chron. ix. 13, &c.) 

Such were the statesmen, the courtiers, the musicians; 
the attendants, and the servants of the court of the JewisK 
monarch. What has been said of th^ place and its attei^d*^ 
dants, by analogy, applies equally to the worship and th» 
services which they respectively performed ther^. The; 
worship of the Jewish temple was political as well a^ reli-i 
eious. Jt bore reference to, nay, it was wholly built upon 
Sbe supposed peculiar presence of Jehovah in the arki, 
(which was deposited in the temple) and his visible and 
constant interposition as their Go4 and King. Our imme-s 
diate question is, whether or not, social or joint prayer fortneJ^ 
a ]^t of that worship. The existing evidence goes, as w<| 
think, full to the poSnt, that it did not so. 

Thie worship of the Jewish temple consisted. chiefly# 
if hot wholly, of two things, namely : — 

First, The offerings ai^ sacrifices made by the priests or 
oiinisters of staute. 

' Second; The hymns of praise and thanksgiving, sung hj 
thelevites or courtiers. 

In addition to these, which constituted the formal wor- 
ehi^i of the temple, prayer was also there offered up, but it 
was individual, not social prayer, and consisted of two kinds: 

Firstly, The prayers offered officially by the judges, 
priests, or rulers, for the time being, which may be caue<f 
political or national prayers, and which, being made in thf^ 
interior of the temple and immediately before the ark, were 
necessarily in tlu: absence of the people, and offered up in 
expectation of a miraculous reply. 

Secondly, The prayers of tne people, which were offered 
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np (and as we are prepared to prove indroidually offered upX 
without the temple, that is, in its external courts, chiefly at' 
die time of sacrifice, when the' Deity was supposed to be' 
peculiarly propitious to prayer. 

: In the firtt of these cases the priest or ruler prayed, as 
l^e have ^^XA^ apart from the people ; in the last the people 
prayed witfumt the priest, who was at the time employed in 
sacrifice. In each case the prayer was individual; in each. 
Mount Zioh was chosen as the place of prayer, n(4 for the 
purpose of publicity, or sociality, but for the cause which 
we have been above explaining, namely, the belief in the 
peculiar presence of Deity. The prayer ot the Jewish temple, 
therefore, we argue, cannot, with any propriety, be brought 
in support of public sociial prayer in the manner now in use, 
or inaeed of public social prayer at all. 

It will be seen that, in the above classification, we have 
not included prayer at all in the worship of the temple. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, the toorship — the ordained woT'^' 
skip of the Jewish temple did not include prayer of any kind, 
either social or individual. The temple was, as we have 
seen, a palace ; the worship of that temple consisted of cer- 
tain prescribed modes of shewing respect or reverence to 
the monarch. These were by offerings or sacirifices, and by 
praises and thanksgivings; the former offered, the latter 
sung by the appointed and attendant courtiers. That the 
people, in or near the palace, should also present their 
{prayers or petitions is natural enough, and that such 
prayers or petitions should also, in point of time, accompany^^ 
the worship is extremely probable ; but the prayer or peti- 
tion itself did not constitute the worship, we may illus- 
trate this, by a reference to the practice of earthly monarchs. 
The courtiers, by set fprmsj. ana appointed ceremonies, wor- 
ship or shew reverence to a king or emperor. A subject 
who approached tUe throne of an ea:stem monarch at such a 
time, would also prostrate himself before him. This, the 
prostration, would constitute the worship, or the act of re- 
verence. If, at the same time, he had a request to make, 
or petition to offer, he would make, or offer it. Such peti-^ 
tioh or request would accompany the act of worship, but it 
is evident that it would not be the act of worship; the 
making a request not being (except remotely and indirectly, 
as implying inferiority) necessarily, if at all, an act of 
worship, as shewing respect or reverence. ' 

To follow out the above illustration, and apply it more 
directly to our.subject — social or joint prayer. The grandees 
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and ministers of an eastern monarch when present at his> 
coHrt^ might all jointly and socially worship, or shew reveiv 
ence to their king» by bowing before his throne and offer- 
ing gifts at his footstool — like the offerings and sacrifices of 
the Jewish priests .or ministers. The attendant courtiers 
might, likewise, in chorus, that is, jointly and: socially^ 
extol the greatness and celebrate the triumphs of their 
prince in pre-composed songs of praise — Uke the psalms 

and hymns of the levites. But, if either such ^ndees, or. 
such courtiers, or the people who were assemUed without,- 
in the courts of the palace, should have requests to make or 
petitions to offer, these they would, of course, present 
separately and individually, and not, as in the other cases/, 
jointly and socially ; and that for the evident reason that 
as the wants and wishes of each differed from those of his* 
fellows, either in kind or in degree, so the prayer and petition: 
of each would be different from the prayer aud petition ofi 
those others. It is, in this place, unnecessary to adduce 
cases to illustrate this position. All that we are concerned 
to establish, is, that prayers or petitions, such as these 
last referred to, are. like the prayers or petitions offered up 
by the people in the outer courts which surrounded the Jeunsk 
temple; tthat such, from their nature and circumstances, 
were necessarily individual, not joint or social ; and that, 
although they accompanied the worship of that temple, 
they did pot and qould not form a part of that worship. 

I^either, as we are prepared to shew, is this an idle or a 
mere verbal distinction. It is one founded in general truth, 
atid particularly evidenced by the scripture account of the^ 
worsnip of the Jewish temple. We shall proceed, in sup- 
port ot this position, to shew that that worship consisted, 
in the sacrifices of the priests and the thanksgiving of the 
levites ; that the prayers offered up in or towards the Jewish 
temple were, indeed, consequent upon and connected with 
that worship, but not a pert of it ; and that such prayers, 
however proper in themselves, or, in consequence of the 
compact entered into, appropriate to the place in or towards 
livhich they were offered up ; yet, not being part of the 
ceremonial worship of the temple, they were from their very 
nature individual, and can afford no pretence whatever for 
the modem practice ; all the assertions, as to the matter of 
fact, made to a contrary effect being clearly unsupported by 
evidence, and only made, as it would appear, to support 
a weak and otherwise untenable cause. 

. The remainder of the present Essay will be devoted to ^ 
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consideration of the Jirst department of our classification of 
Ae temple worship; namely, the sacrifices offered by the 
priests. The nature of sacrifice has been much disputed ; and 
various opinions, supported by different degrees of authority, 
hare been entertained upon the subject. We are not con- 
<cemed to enter upon this question further than as it maT 
tend to throw light upon our present inquiry. Thus much' 
is certain, that sacrifice, as a mode of worship, was only 
fitted to an early state of society, and an unformed stage 
of the human mind, and to these it would appear to have 
been admirably fitted. Many passages of scripture xQight,' 
indeed, be adduced, chiefly from the prophetic writings, to 
shew the li^ht estimation in which the Uod of heaven and 
^earth held the offerings and sacrifices of his creatures ; but 
these chiefly bear reierence to the superior value and im-s 
portance of the moral qualities of the mind, and the virtues 
o£ Ae heart and character. Some have even contended 
that sacrifices were not originally, and in the first ages of 
society of divine origin. Thus much, however, is certain, 
that they formed a part of the Mosaic dispensation ; and 
that their authority, as a part of the temple worship, was 
the same as that by which the temple itself was erected. 

The whole law of Moses was wisely and judiciously ac- 
commodated to the then state of knowledge — to the removal 
of the then existing prejudices and the general cultivation 
of truth and enlightenment, by the means best adaptejl 
to the people, to whom the law was directly given I The' 
^lid and object of these institutions, have been well de* 
scribed by Fleury, in his " Short History of the Israelites.'^ 

' " B"very thing that is prescribed by the law relating to the quality of vtc- 
tnos. and ^e manner of performing the sacrifices, tended rather to cure tha 
l^raelit^s of their superstitions, by confining them to a few ceremonies, than 
to introduce new ones. Idolators sacrificed in more places, used more cere-^ 
monies, and a greater variety of animals, for they had every where teitplet 
and altaT3 ; and each family had t^ieir domestic gods, and particular supetf 
stiticns. Thus God prepared his people, in a distant manner, for the aboUsbt 
ing bloody sacrifices, telling them often at the same time by his prophets^ 
that he had no need of them, that they were not essential to religion, and 
that the worship most agreeable to him was, thanksgiving and conversion of 
heart/' (Part ii. ch. 1 0.) 

Thus, we find, in the Old Testament, the most constantly 
recurring commands against the worship of graven images 
or strange Gods ; against the cruelties and enormities which 
generally accompanied that worship, and against the ofFer'^ 
ing of sacrifices .tQ any other being than the great Creator 



of.heaveti. Jkud earth. With this view, all cnielty and every 
shadow of inhumanity (as in the case of human sacrifices^ 
the offerine . iip of children by their parents, &c.) were- 
strictly fbrbidaen. The firstlings of the fiock^ therefore, 
the first fruits of the harvest, and these the best and purest 
ioL.kind and. quality, were selected as the innocent and tha 
appropriate means of expressing gratitude to the God and 
king of the Jewish people. 

Some» in this view^ have contended that sacrifices wera^ 
first offered under the idea of gifts ; the effect of which, ia. 
appeasing the anger and conciliating the favour of men^ 
TOing observed* it was supposed they would have the likot 
effect with God ; they being also thus offered as an acknow^ 
ledgment, that the parties received all their good thinga 
firooL the hand of Groa, and of his right in the whole of that 
o£ which they offered him a part. Allowing that these may 
bare been the origin and primary intention of sacrificey 
tfa^ was evidendy something more than is here implied 
in the sacrifices of the Jewish people. These were expressly 
appointed by Jehovah as signs or tokens of that covenantt 
into which he had entered with the Jewish people. "Behold,*^ 
(was the language held to Moses, see Exod. xxxiv. 10) 
*' I make a covenant — observe that which I command thee this 
" dayJ^ They are then (verse 13) forbidden to worship other 
Gods, and directed (verse 18) to keep the appointed feasts oJP 
Jehovah. Sacrifices, as forming a part of this covenant, 
ar^ in th^ immediately ensuing verse, the 19th, ordained 
and directed — ** All that are born is mine, and every firsts 
" fiitg among thy cattle, whether ox or sheep. The first of the 
** first fruits of thy land thou shalt bring unto the house of the 
•' Lord thy GodJ' And it is emphatically added, (verse 27) 
that " the Lord said unto Moses, unite thou these words ; for 
'*'rqfter the tenor of these words, I have made a covenant with 
V thee and with Israel.^' There was thus what has been 
correctly called a political use and object in many of these 
sacrifices; they were rites, like those used by men with each 
other, (see vol. i. p. 99.) which signified the entering of 
the Jews into a state of covenant with Jehovah ;* they were 



* ^ There was also a political use of many of these sacrifices, which we 
have formerly taken notice of. Dr. Sykes makes all sacrifices to be feden^ 
rit^ which implied men's entering into friendship with God ; or, if they 
had violated their friendship with him, then they denoted reconciliation, 
^wd a renewal of that friendship. He supposes the fire on the altar repre- 
sented God, who was anciently wont to manifest himself in a shecbinah q^r 
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thus^ as it were, in the first instance, an act of naturaliza-) 
tion on the part of the people, implying their acknowLedg**: 
ment of Jehovah as their' king ; and when, afterwards^ tSti 
condition of the compact had been violated, sacrifice theat 
became the medium of reconciliation, and of bringing the 
individual or the nation back, and causing them again to 
be " at one" with God. 

For these reasons, therefore, sacrifice was worship; it 
was an accepted and approved mode of shewing outward 
Inspect and reverence to God. The whole worship of tb^: 
temple was arbitrary in its nature, as it was conventional 
in its forms. Modes of shewing^ respect, have, in all 
ages, been conventional merely. Thus, the uncovering the 
head and bending the body, are modes adopted amongst 
durselves. The uncovering of the feet, on the conttaj^,. 
atid^ the prostration of the body, are modes adopted in 
eastern countries. The presenting of gifts (usual amongst 
us from the rich to the poor) is, in those countries^ Sie 
universal mode by which the poor and. the weak pay tbeic 
court and testify their respect to the rich and powerful.: 
7he national sacrifices, then, were the gifts of the Jewish 
Nation. To illustrate the subject by a more sothic allusion, 
these formed the tenure by which they held their lands and 
possessions ; they were the suit and service to be paid to 
their liege Lord. Sacrifices maybe almost said, to, have 
been hierogliphical : ** their design" (as has been well.ex* 
pressed by Mr. Moore, Inquiry p. 47) " being to express 
*' the religious sentiments of the worshipper by actions 
*' instead of' words ; they were symbols of the devout homage 
*' of the mind in acknowledgement of divine beneficence, 
<^' or expressions of penitence intended to conciliate the 
<•* favour of an offended Deity." But still, to return to our 
point, sacrifice constituted worship only because it was com- 
manded; had it not been commanded, sacrifice would fiol 
^ave been worship, because it would not have been .ober 
4ience. Now prayer, however proper in itself, was never 



flame ; Oj^ he did to Moses in the hush, and in the holy of holies ia the 
'iTeWish tabernacle. And accordingly those sacrifices, part of which was 
consumed on the altar, and part eat by the offerers, signified their beind[ in 
Triendship with God, and their desire of continuing so; eating and drinling 
together oeibg an ancient rite, and token of friendship among men. And 
the whole burnt-ofifering, in which all was given to God, being consumed 
•jon his altar, signified their desire of reconciliation and renewed friendship 
wiihhim; and their acknowledgment of their un worthiness of it, as tkey 
ieatof no part of the sacrifice." — ^Jennings, book i. c 5, p. 161. • 
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'tammahded—was never instituted as^ a part of the tem'fle 

' won s H 1 p. Though always associated wi th reverence or wor- 

'iihlp, it is not, as hus already been argued, itself reverence 

'Or worship. The distinction, therefore, is as obvious as it 

ts important. Sacrifice jn the temple vms commandeh, 

it was lUFBRATIVE; a dvty to bepaidby thenatiow. Praysh, 

IN the temple, was permitted ; it was optional^ a 

PRIVILEGE allowed to the individual. The duty must 

have been social, for it was imposed upon all, the time and 

place being fixed. The privilege must have been exercised 

' individually^ for, though all might be bound to obey a com- 

'tnand, yet only those who chose, and that as rarely or 

-Hg frequently as they chose, would accept a privilege 

• gfant6d them. . 

' This distinction, essential to the question of social 
*prayer, will be found amply supported by a reference to 
-the scriptures. The command for sacrifice — for national 
iNLcrifice — if we may so use the words, for public social sa- 
crifice, is plain and absolute. " These^^ (the Jewish law- 
giver enjoins, Deut. xii. 1, 6, 6) *' these are the statutes and 
■ ^* judgments which jfe shall observe to do in the land which the 
,^* Lam thy God giveth thee — unto the place which the. Lord 
your God shall choose out of all your tribes to put his name 
there; even unto his habitation shall ye seek, and thither 
' " thou shalt come, and thither ye shall bring your burnt offer-- 
ings, and your sacrifices, and your tithes, and heave offer-' 
ings of your hands, and your vows, and your free-will 
offerings, and the Jirst lings of your herds and of your flocks ** 
<S^ also verses 11, 14, 27 ; en. xxvii. 7 ; and many other 
passages.) Here, it may be observed, the command for 
' sacrifice is absolute and unconditional. The intention of 
the builder of the temple is equally evident : " Behold'* (is 
-the* language of the King of Israel to the king of T\Tc, 
' 3 Chron- ii. 4) *' I build a house to the name of the Lord my 
^' God, to dedicate to him, and to burn before him sweet incense, 
and for the continual shew bread, and for the burnt offerit^s 
morning and evening, on the sabbaths, and on the new moons, 
and on the solemn feasts of the Lord our God. This is an 
ordinance in Israel for ever.'' In pursuance of the i^ame 
idea, we are told, that after the completion of the building, 
*^ihe Lord appeared unto Salomon by night, and said unto 
"** him, I have heard thy prayer and, have chosen this place for 
•' II HOUSE OF SACRIFICE;" (2 Chron. vii. 12). Thus 
•identifying that building as being the identical place which, 
as seen alK)ve, was to be chosen as the habitationof Jehovah, 
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^nd in which sacrifice was commanded. The temple is, 
-it is tnie, also called " a house of prayer ;" it is so called in 
one passage, and only in one passa^, in the Old TestiMOQieiit 
scriptures; but let us look at the circumstances under 
which it gained that title. It was expressly built, as we 
have just seen, as a house of sacrifice; but after its erec- 
tion, its founder publicly made it a request to heaven, that 
God would especially hear the prayers which should be 
offered up, either in or towards that house. But here the 
distinction we have laid down becomes evident, S'axsrifioe 
had been commanded to the Jews as a nation ; prayer, i»£- 
vidual Tpr^yer, having been, at all times and places, pertEiitted 
as a privilege to die people of God ; it was, on the erec- 
tion of the temple, especially requested by Solomon, that 
Deity would be gracious to niear and propitious to atisWer 
such as might be offered up, in or towards that place — bis 

Slace and supposed peculiar residence. Sacrifice, the^e- 
•e, was regular, stated, joint, and social. Prayer was, 
to a certain extent, irregular and occasional — ^always separate 
and individual. The former was fixed and arranged accord- 
ing to positive commiemds, from which the people could not 
deviate ; the latter depended for its purport and its frequency, 
on custom, together with the numberless circumstances which 
might arise, and the various dispositions of individuals. Sa- 
crifice was to be offered up regularly atall times. — Prayeronly 
when the occasion called for, or the feelings prompted it. 
Sacrifice was offered through the medium of the priest, in the 
immediate courts of the temple.-— Prayer was personally 
'Offered up by the people themselves, without the mediation 
of a priest ; and it was offered up either in or towards^ the 
temple, according as the individual might happen to l>e 
near to or distant from it. Sacrifice, therefore, ioas a part 
. ttf the public national worship of the Jewish temple ; but 
\ prayer was not so. These are distinctions, which, wh^* we 
come more immediately to examine the recorded instances 
of prayer offered up in or towards the temple, we shall have* 
occasion again to advert to ; our immediate business is with 
the sacrifices of the priests, in order to shew that sacrifices 
were commanded, but that for the institution of public 
• social prayer there is, positively, no evidence whatever. To 
prove these points we might adduce numberless passages 
of scripture ; we shall, however, content ourselves wiln*a 
few, and these the more striking — taking the first appoittt- 
ment of the Mosaic sacrifices; their introduction into t&e 
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temple worship ; the practice in the tiolei of Solomoti ; at 
the re-opening of the temple by Hezekiah ; at the time of 
• its ahuse^ by Ahaz; and. lastly, at that of its rebuilding 
.Bnder the direction of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

In the book of Exodus, xxix. 38, we find the ap^ 
.Bointment of the morning and evening sacrifices of the 
,Jew8. Where, we ask; is the appointment of momite 
and evening joint or social prayer? Those who contencH 
thai the Jews had litutgies and practised social prayers 
'*from the infancy of their nation,^^ are, surely, in fairness* 
bound to produce these. In the same book, .xiu[. 10, 
'directions are given for a yearly atbhement to be made, with 
the blood of the sin offering throughout, their generations. 
Tl^is was an atonement, or means of reconciliation by 
sacrifice. Where, we ask, is the appointment of an atone- 
ment by means of social or joint prayer ? In the book Of 
.Numbers, chapters xxviii. and xxix. and in various otb^r 
parts of the Old Testament the most express directions lure 
-given for the observance of the various feasts — thesabbath?^ 
thepassovers, &c. by means of public worship.. That 
worship consisted, however, of offerings and of sacri^ces, 
funt of social or joint prayer : " And the Lord ^pake unto 
Mdses, saying, commaha the children of Israel and. say. unto 
them, my offering and my bread for my sacr^es.made bu 
fv^» for a sweet savour unto me, shall ye observe to offer 
'^ unto me in their due season:" (Numo. xxviii. I)..;. To 
take one instance among th^ many .which offer — the sabbath. 
Judging by modern practice, if there were any day on 
which social prayer would have formed a poitioh of the 
^Jewish worship, it v^ould, surely, have been the ^bbath 
' day. Let us hear . the command of the Deity by tl^ mouth 
of the Jewish lawgiver : ** And on the sabbath day iw lanUis 
of the first year wilhout spot, dnd two tenth aeak t^.Jimr 
for a meat offering, miitgkd with oil^ and the drink .(feting 
thereof; this is the burnt offering of every sabbath, ketme 
the cdntinual burnt offering and the drink offering ;'':(ver6e9). 
Slicrifices and offerings, merefore, not social prayer, were 
this apt>oitited public worship of the Jewish sabbath. He 
fapie. remark applies, as the reader, vnll perceive if he pe- 
. rUfi(€t .the chapters above named, to the celebratioii of the 
IWW ifeoons (xxviii. 11); of the passover (verse 16); of the 
' c|^y of first fruits (verse 26) ; of the feast of tnmipets 
(^xix* 1) ; of the day called the day of the afflicting 'Weir 
souls (verse 7) ; and of the feast of tabernacles. " These 
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things*' (it is added, verse 39)^e shall do unto the Lord in your 

'^t feasts, besides your vows and your free-will offerings, for 

your burnt offerings and your meatofferings, and for your 

drink offerings, and for your peace offerings'* The conclu- 

-sion is emphatic : " And Moses told the children of Israel 

'** according to ALL that the Lord commanded Moses." Surely, 

those who contend, that they had also on these occasions, 

^'liturgies" and '* prescribed forms of prayer conducted by 

*■ officers appointed for the purpose ;" surely, they contend for 

more than the scriptures tell us that " the Lord commanded 

• " Moses." 

These and other sacrifices were appointed at the beginning 
of the Mosaic dispensation ; neither will it be said that any 
alteration was made by Solomon on the erection of the 
temple. That the external, public and national worship of the 
Jewish temple, consisted in the sacrifices of the priests, and 
the praises, by means of songs set to music, of the levites, 
and not, as in modem churches and chapels, in the social and 
. set prayer of the people, may be plainly collected from pas- 
sages, such as the following : — " Then Solomon offered bttmi" 
. '* offerings unto the Lord, on the altar which he had built befote 
'* the porch ; even after a certain rate every day, offering ac- 
" cording to the commandment of Moses on the sabbaths, and 
on the new moons, and on the solemn feasts, three times in 
the year: and he appointed, according to the order of 
** Davids his father, the courses of the priests to their service, 
*' and the levites to their charges, to praise andminister befwe 
the priests, as the duty of every day required: the porters 
also by their courses at every ^ate ; for so nadDavid^ the man 
of God, commanded" It is added, that " they d^arted 
not from the commandment of the king, unto the priests antd 
levites, in any matter;" and the description concludes 
•with this remarK, ^* so the house of the Lord /mas perfected 1^* 
: (2 Chron. viii. 12 to 16 ; see also 1 Kings ix. 26.) W6 haVe 

* here, therefore, ihe perfect worship of the Jewish temfJe^bdt 
ho mention whatever is made of social prayer, as forminga part 

' of that worship. The ark, with all its attendant ceremonies, 
had been brought into the holy place prepared. for it 'Silt 
social prayer had not, as we have already seen, beetnprftie* 
tised before the ark, and it was not now commanded c^ in- 
stituted by the architect of the palaco of the Lo'rd> '^The 
same distinction may be drawn throughout the hiat(Ari6al 

• allusions to the worship of the Jewish temple.' When the 
' covenant was renewed, in the time of Jehoiada the priest^ he 
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is described (2 Chron.^xxiii. 18) " as appointing the officers 
*•. of the house of the Lord ly the hands of the priests (he leviles, 
96iom Davidhad distributed in the house of the Lord to offer 
the burnt offerings of the Lord, as it is written in thelaw of 
^ Moses i with rejoicing and with singing, as it was ordained 
:' by David.'* In the succeeding reign of Joash it is- added, 
^xxiv. 14) that there '*wer€ made vessels for the house of 
the Lord, even vessels to minister and offer withall, and they 
tiered burnt offerings'' (not social prayers) " in the house of 
ike Lord continually." The abuse of the temple worship 
by Ahaz, and the perversion of its altar and implements to 
tile purposes of idolatry, as described 2 Kings xvi. 10 and 
2 Chron. xxviii. 24, strongly illustrate the same point. If 
carefully read over, it will be evident that the worship thus 
per>'erted, was worship by means of sacrifice, not of social 

E raver. These abominations of Ahaz we find forcibly described 
y his successor, the good king Hezekiah. " Our fathers," 
(he says, 2 Chron.. xxix. 6) ** nave trespassed and done that 
** which was evil in the eyes of the Lord our God, and have 
''forsaken him, and have turned away their faces from the 
" habitation of the Lord, and turned their hacks; also they 
** liave shut up the doors of the porch, and put out the lamps, 
\ " and have not burnt incense, nor offered burnt offerings in the 
: V holy place, unto the God of Israel; wherefore the wrath of 
V. the Lord was upon Judah and Jerusalem. In this recapi- 
tulation of the sins of omission of the Jewish people, it will 
be seen that the omission of the forms of public social 
prayer is not included. The cleansing of the temple which 
ensues, is by means of sacrifice, not of social prayer. (See 
2 Chron. xxix. 17.) The forms of worship which followed, 
in celebration of the restoration of the true religion; are 
teactly described; they consisted in the sacrifices on the 
part of the priests (verses 21, 27) ; singing and music on 
the part of the levites (verse 26); and bowing or prostration 
<»Q the part of the king and people (verse 28 compared with 
29) ; but . no allusion whatever is made to any set form of 
joint or social prayer. 

On the rebuilding of the temple, and the restoration of 
jtfe Worship, in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, we are 
enabled io trace the same distinction. The reader may con-^ 
suit \yith this view what is called " the dedication" of this 
new building. (See Ezra vi. 16.) The children of Israel 
(under circumstances which, as connected with another de- 
partinent of the subject, we shall have occasion in a future 
jEssay to notice) are described a§ making *' a sure covenant ^ 
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*' undvfritii^it ; the psmces, kvites, and ptiests. Toeing at tie 
^ 9iaU^ofltr <]reh« ix.:88.) *' AMdtim.fm^jt4^pet^Ii/' 
it 18 added, (x. 28) '' the priuti, tfu kmia, m^pmmi!''^ 
'* Hirers, the Nethmms, and all they that hm Ufistfmtiji 
*' ihenaeheg frofH the people of the lanaufUo the UnocfGodt 
'* they clave to their brethren, their nobles, and tnterA into a 
*^ curse and into an oath, to walk in God^s law which was.given 
** by Moses the servant of God, and to observe and do oa the 
** commandments ^ the Xord our God, and his judgments and 
** his statutes,'' The conditions of this solemn compact are* 
fortunately recorded ; from them we may collect what, upon: 
its rebuiloing and restoration^ were the forms of worship of 
the Jewish temple, and whether or not social prayer was 
amongst the number. The people (not intermarrying with 
the strange nations, and observing the sabbath days) 
ledge themselves to provide for the shewbread (verse 33.) 

hey engage to provide the wood offering ** at the timei 
** appointed yearly, to burn upon the, altar, as it was written 
" in the law (verse 34,) They swear that they will bring* 
the first fruits of the ground, and the first bom of their sons,' 
and cattle,, and herds, and flocks, and the firsts fruits of 
their dough, and offerings of wine, and of oil, and give the* 
^thes of the ground li^nto the levites ; all these they bind 
thenxselves to bring, to the priests that minister, (or serve; 
by the offering up.tiie ^orifices) and to the porters, and the" 
singers^ and they conclude, with solemnly declaring, that 
** they will :not forsake the house of their Godi" (verse 39.) A 
similar description of the worship of this second temple will 
be found, Ezra iii. 2.. Here then, at ^Ats period also of the 
temple worship, we find provision made for the sacrifices;' 
and support : anbrded to tne priest who ministered in sacri^ 
fice, and to the dinger or levite who offered thanksgiving, and 
to the porter who kept the gates ; but there is no provisimt 
made jor social prayer ; there is no support promised or pro-* 
vided for those who, according to the modem practice, were ta 
lead tne devotions of the congregation in social prayer.* : * 

The above instances of worship, which we have noticed, 
are all of them, it may be observed, cases of national sacri- 
fioes ; and, therefore, through the. medium of the officiating 
priest, joined in and partaken by the whole J^wisS 



* Letitia Barbauld, even while contending for the practice of skm^A* 
prayer amongst the ancient Jew3, \b reluctantly compelled to adzqil^s^- 
regard to the. Temple, that " i/« chief business una sacrifice not prater ^rr^ 
Ren^arks^ p. 89; / - v -^ 
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|iep{^ aft It people. Besides these, however, there were 
olliii^^caae£r of what may be called individual sacrifice ; that 
is, the offerings or sacrifices of indiyidnals for personal oon- 
sideratSbns ; and these were chiefly in cases where the com- 
pact, political and religious, existi^i^ between Jehovah and' 
the Jewish people, had been broken by some sin, either df 
omission or commission, against the law, moral or ceremo* 
nial, which had been given by Moses. The appointed 
mode of worship (which, in such cases, has been well de- 
scribed, as signifying '* a desire of reconciliation and re^ 
newed friendship with God," as a portion of his chosen 
family) was here also by offering and sacrifice, and not by 
prayer. The reader may consult on this subject, the seven 
first dhapters of Leviticus, in which the several modes of 
expiation to be used by individuals for private and personal 
oflfences, are minutely described. The ceremonial worship 
here ordained, will be found not to consist of prayer ; we 
mav infer, indeed, that prayer, or that state of repentance 
and pious feeling which naturally leads to prayer, was (ta 
those who uoere sufficiently enlightened amorist them to compre- 
hend it) at all times essential to the purpose otmoral purifica- 
lion. That the Jews too, or at least ttie well-informed amongst 
them; knew this — and in the more advanced stage of their ex- 
istence as a people — may be collected from what iis called the' 
dedicatory prayer of Solomon ; but chiefly from the senti-- 
ments contained in the later prophetical writings. But the 
outward— the public — the ceremonial mode of purification^, 
expressly was by offerings and by sacrifice; amd not byjoin^, 
ins in public ana social prayer. 

Here then, we have traced, as it were, the history of 
sacrifice, in relation to the Jewish temple. We have not, 
indeed, gone minutely into individual cases, but we have 
seized the great and prominent features of the records re* 
maining to us on the subject. We have seen the appoint* 
ment of the national mode of worship under Moses ; — 
morning and evening, and once in each year; on the sab- 
baths, and on the various. feasts. We have followed this 
worship into the temple, where it was. introduced by Solo* 
mon. We have noticed its perversion by an idolatrous 
king, and its renovaticm by a righteous monarch ; and finally, 
we nave seen described its restoration iafter its complete 
destruction during the captivity. In all .thes^ great and 
striking cases, sacrifice is appointed-^-His spdLen of; and 
prayer — social prayer is not appointed — u no^ spoken of. 
What shall we infer? Surely, what we have already asserted, 

F 2 
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TBAT SACRIFICE, AND NOTSCfCIAL PRAYER, WAS THE 
APPOINTED WORSHIP OP THE JEWISH TEMPLE. TtMBte 

Qiay, indeed, be incidental cases which present apparent 
difficulties^ and, theirefpre, rec^uire explans^tion ^ and that 
explanation in a future stage of the inquiry we purpose 
gijving. But the above^, fet it be observed^ are not incidental 
Qases ; they, all of them, bear reference to great and impor- 
tant events in which the worship of the temple is either 
pre-figured, or established, or restored. It is, surely, to 
times and to cases like these that we should look, if we 
would collect the real nature of the temple worship. That 
at these times and in these cases, we do not find the ap- 
pointment of social prayer, is, surely, no weak argument 

m support of our position — THAT SOCIAL OR JOINT 
PRATER NEVER WAS INTENDED TO FORM, AND NEVERy 
IN FACT, DID FORM A PORTION OF THE WORSHIP OF 
THE JEWISH TEMPLE. 

. Our next Es$ay will be directed, secondly, to the praises 
^d thanksgivings of the levites, as the present one has 
been chiefly devoted to the offerings and sacrifices of the 
priests; when we shall proceed, thirdly, to inquire into 
the cases of prayer recorded as having been offered up in 
or towards that house ; not doubting, but that we shall be 
able to support to the very letter, the position of Prideaux 
already quoted — that the Jews •* HAD neither ant pub- 

*' Lie FORMS TO PRAY BY, NOR ANY PUBLIC MINISTERS 
'* TO OFFICIATE TO THEM HEREIN; BUT THAT ALL 
** PRAYED IN PRIVATE TO THEMSELVES, AND ALL AC- 
" CORDING TO THEIR PRIVATE CONCEPTIONSJ' 



Oh Reading Hebrew MelodieSy by Lord Byron ; and Sacred Mtledies^ 

Igf Thomas Moore. 

ifnholy hands, to sacred themea . 

A wsOcen now the Psalmist's lyre ; 
Like Aaron^s sons, who dared to fling 

Sweet incense in unhallow'd fire". ■ '• 

Like his own Cain, an out-ca%t — wild — 

See ^<u2a6 tread life*s desert sand ; . ; 

No gift he gives ; — ^but hurls to earth "/• 

/i^e altar of his brother's hand. -^ ' . 

• AbikUy warn as seraph^ lore, *'' 

Tracks hi» high course witi^SRgel ttrings; ^ 

Soars brightly, beauteously-T^i^' ^1* * 
To oirth, like jthose 1qs( tim he eingt. 
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. THE FREfiTHINKING CHRISTIANS' REVIEW OF THE 
" REnOiOUS WORLD/ 

QUAKERISM. 

** Inmudiate Revdation being a much easier way for m^n to establiili' 
dieii opinions and regulate their conduct, than- the tedious and not always 
suocessiiil labour of itrict reasoning; it is no wonder that some have beea 
▼try apt to pretend to revelation, apd to persuade themselves that they afr 
under the peculiar guidance of heaven in their actions and opinions^ 
especially in those of them which they cannot account for by the ordinaiy 
naethods of knowledge add principles ofireadon. Hence, we see that in aU 
ages,- men> in wholn melancholy hai mixed wUk devotion^ or whose amceU c^ 
tkeattdon has raised them into an opinion of a greater, familiarity with GoOf' 
and ^ neaier admittance to his favour, than is aJSbrded to others, have oft^ 
flattered themselves with a persuasion of an immediate intercaune with th€ 
Deityy and frequent commwucatiom from the (Uvine $pirit.^* 

Lockb's Enay c&ncemiing iiumtm Underttanding. 






■Of the truth of the above reflections, as contained in 
Locke's masterly chapter on * Enthusiasm,' the history of 
Quakerism affords abundant evidence, a portion of "which- 
evidence we have in a former Essay endeavoured to open to 
<he reader. Thiat George Fox, the founder of Quakerism,* 
ivas one of those in vtrhom melancholy was mixed with devotibn, 
may be collected from the unsocial iEtnd solitary life which, 
before he commenced his ministry, he appears to have led; 
That conceit of himself had, at a very early period, raised 
him into an opinion of greater familiarity with God, and a 
nearer admittance to his favour than is afforded to others, 
is evinced by the assurance contained in his journal, that 
Sit the age of eleven, the Lord taught him to be faithful in all 
things. Besides these early communications from the Lord, 
it appears also from the same authority, that Satan had 
made various overtures to the youthful prophet, which 
induced him to submit his condition to a certain " ancient 
priest" of Warwickshire. Quakerism had, perhaps, been 
unknown, if happily its founder had followed the prescrip- 
tion given, on this occasion, by the worthy priest, for " he 
*' bid me" (says Fox, Journal, p. 4) " takK tobacco and 
'' SING PSALMS ;" advice intended, no doubt, to dissipate the 
morbid and melancholy aifections to which it was evident 
to the Huperior sagacity of th6 priest, the Quaker lad was a 
prey. His vanity> howeyer, induced him to pronounce the 
priest ignorant of hi« cQndition v &nd henpe, the disOrdf^r 
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confirmed in Fox, and epidemic amongst his 
followers. 

In our last, we presented our readers with a brief sketch 
of the early history of Quakerism, and of the first manifes- 
tations of this supposed ** immediate revelation** or inward 
Ught, which it was our endeavour to show, from facts and 
arguments then adduced, was calculated to engender, and 
hw, in fact, engendered pride, fanaticism, and folly. We 
pledged ourselves, however, to maintain a graver charge 
against this fiital and fallacious doctrine of Quakerism, by 
pffoving^ that it is calculated ^ to undermine the autiwrttym 
*^tke scriptures, and mpercede the doctrines of the gospel" This 
pledge tnen proceed we now to redeem. The christian 
SSLI6ION, or, as it is otherwise called, the GOSPfii«, is : a 
clear and simple system of revealed truth, given as a. guide 
to the faith and practice of man : it is suited to his weak-» 
tfess ; adapted to his wants ; and necessary to his knowledge 
9nd happiness. This system consists not in the loose ima- 
ginations and uncertain suggestions of the himian mind, 
but rather in express and defined doctrines and duties 
Olearly communicated and easily to be collected from the 
scriptures of truth. Christianity proposes certain fietcts and 

Srinciples to the judgment of men — as, the divine authority of 
esus as a messenger appointed by God» and as attested by 
the miracles he performed — the fact of his death and resur- 
rection, as evidence of a future state of existence — the neces- 
sity of obedience to the divine will, as made known through 
Jesus — these constitute the sum and substance of the gospel. 
The record and the evidence of these truths are to be found 
in the scriptures, and the scriptures alone^ as containing 
the history of the divine dealings with man, and as written 
diiefly by those who were witnesses of these things, and who 
ivere the appointed and inspired ministers of the divine will. 
Ghristianity existed, we readily grant, independent of, and an- 
terior to, the books of the New Testament; the facts of Chris- 
tianity had transpired, and its principles had been promulgat- 
ed before either were submitted to writing ; and if Jesus aad' 
his aposUes were again on earth, and we could receive from 
their lips the truths of Christianity, then, indeed, would the 
scriptures of the New Testament become of minor import- 
ance; but being, as they now are, the only means by 
whidi we can arrive at a knowledge of the truths of chris- 
inanity, so the^ are, from the very necessity of the case, the 
best and eluer rule of faith and practice to the Christian. 
Clear and indisputable as these positions would appear to 
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Ip8i ^ Quad^er^ by the vtry tecma and solmlaiioe of hm 
creeds denies them all ; and, by aBserting that the terqp- 
tnres are npi essential to a* knowledge of* or belief in chna- 
tianity; the Itbandoiis the only authority to which me caa 
ftp^al for a knowledge of revelation, for an hypothesia 
¥^iGh is actually aubversiye of its truth. How effeotualIy» 
indeed, the . Quakers, undervalue the scripturea may be 
collected from Ihe works of their principal wiitccs, and 
from the 'g&xGcoi history .and proceedings of' the «6Ct; but 
the truth IS,, they iiiirs^ undervalue^ the aoriptares*¥-rit is the 
direct and necessary tendency of their creed to produce such 
eff(0ct>^^&eir assertion of the importance they attach to the 
sorn^rea will stand them in little avail, as Icmgasthey 
jbolo^the dectrtne of the inward light and claim to be illume 
m^ii^diteetfy- iy God himself, upon the subject of leligion. 
i6on^eding, inaeed, to this .sect the monstroua and pre^ 
wmptuDW clahn which they sat up as to their possession of 
the $firit of God, they are out xsonsistent in holding this to 
be a snpenor rule of iaith to the scriptures ; they are, however, 
inconsistent in affecting to attach any, the least,, im^ 
portance to the scriptures, and that for this evident reason, 
that these: can teach them nothing but what they have a 
surer and better means of knowing. Of what importance 
can be the discourses and doctrines of Jesus, or the instrucr 
tions and precepts of his apostles, delivered at a remote 
period of time, and subject, as must be confessed, in their 
transmission to us, to those obscurities and errors, fVom 
which no ancient written records can be free ;. if, in reality, 
the will of God be communicated to these people immediatekf 
4ind miraculously by God himself? The non-importance of 
the scriptures, upon the Quaker hypothesis, appears to us 
to be so clear — so really self evident, that we are doubtful 
whether any illustration can. be offered to render it more 
eo« Let us suppose, however, as a case, that — A is 
desirous of becoming acquainted with the mathematics ; it 
nay be supposed that for < this purpose he will consult the 
IQmentsof Euclid. If B, however, is desirous of obtaid- 
mg the same knowledge,, and fancies he can do so by 
intuition or- inspiration, will it be pretended that be would 
istudy the writings of Euclid, or attach any importance to 
them? Now the case of B is that of the Quaker; Ae pro** 
fesses to become acquainted with the science of religion by 
en infallible and unerring, process^-^y the immediate opera^' 
tion of the divine mind upon his perceptions and faculties, 
end he naturally rejects a me^ns of iniormation, which, at 
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l)€Hstv'is cotnpamtively imperfect — ^whicb, even'if it ap* 
proaches to the same result, can only do bo by a tediovs 
aad^ uncertain .path, and which cannot by possibility add 
any thing to the stock of knowledge of which he fancies 
himself to be already possessed. Or . to express our con'^ 
.elusion in* th^ peculiarly apposite language of Bai'clayr-^ 
" The sum then (^^ what is saw amounts to this, thai where the 
true inward knowledge of God ist through, the reflation 4^ his 

spirit, TMEBE JJS ALL ; NEITHER IS THERE ANY ABSOLUTE 

NECESSITY OF ANY othebJ' (Apology, Prop. II.) , 

It cannot, of course, be expected that the Quakers should 
themselves have the candour, to admit in the detair, and as 
fully as we have stated it, the slight which their creed puts 
upon the authority and value of the scriptures ; and.it is 
but candid' to confess, that their writers are strong and loud 
in ^denying this imputation ; but what then? ii they are 
really sincere, it only shows, on the one hand, their inconr 
sistency ; and, on the other, their ignorance of that which 
they profess to believe. But even from the Quaker authorir 
ties and histoi*y,it will not be dij£cult to collect evidences- 
direct, clear, and conclusive evidenccr— in support of the 
objection we have thus raised against the Quaker creed. . 

So utterly useless — so much of an incumbrance-^are the 
scriptures to the leading doctrines of Quakerism, that many 
of the sect have regarded them as a dead letter; and, negr 
lecting their authority, have given themselves up, consist" 
ently, 2iS we contend, to the leadings of the spirit; whilst 
their principal writers, as Barclay and Penn, have laboured 
in vain to reconcile the possession of the inward light with 
a sense of the importance of the scriptures. The whole 
tendency, however, of the system of Quakerism, as well as 
the positive statements of this system by its ablest defenders, 
is to disparage the scriptures. Thus, Barclay, in his Apo- 
logy, Prop. Ill, " concerning the scriptures," statesj 
•' nevertheless, because ihey are only a declaration of the fouur 
*^ tain, and 7iot the fountain itself; therefore they are. not. to be 
" esteemed the principal ground ofall.truth andknowledg^ 
** nor yet the adequate primary rule of faith andmanners. 
" Yet, because they give a true and faithful testimony of the first 
" foundation, they areandmay be esteemed a secon daby ru le, 
** SUBORDINATE TO THE &VIRIT from wMch they have all their 
" excellency and certainty^* Upon which candid statement 
and acknowledgment : it will be suflScient to inquire — who. 
will regard " the declaration of the fountain," when he 
possesses the fountain itself? Who will esteem the secondary 
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Etnd subordinate . rule, when he has the ^principal and 

primmy one ? Who will rest on a ground of knowledge 

Etdxnitted not to be adequate^ when he can obtain that which 

i^ adequate and complete? The answer ta these inquiries 

is furnished by Barclay himself, who, in reasoning on 

the above proposition, apd in maintaining the supe- 

Tionty of ^ the inward light (which he also calls--^the 

"Word of God— the eternal word) over the writings and 

48ayings of the scriptures, observes, ** when we doubt the 

•* streams of any river or flood, we recur to the fountain itself ^ 

*^ and having found it, there we desist ; we can go no further; 

*' because there it springs out of the bowels of the earth, which 

** are inscrutable. Even so the u^ritings and sayings of all 

^' men^ (and by these the scriptures are expressly intended) 

** we mu$t bring to the word of God, I mean the eternal word 

and if THEY AGREE THERETO, we stand there ; for this 

word always proceedeth, and doth eternally proceed from 

God, in and by. which, the unsearchable wisdom of God, 

*' and unsearchable counsel and will conceived in the heart of 

." God IS REVEALED UNTO US:'' (page 71, Ed. 1701). 

Here we submit,, that the point we are contending for — 

the tendency of quakerism to undermine the authority of the 

scriptures— is fully and frankly admitted : for the argument 

of. Barclay is, that we may doubt the streams — the scrip* 

tures; and that the writings and teachings of the servants 

of God as recorded in scriptures, are only to be adhered 

to " IF they agree'' with the inward light — in other words; 

with the promptings of the disordered imaginations of 

George Fox and his followers ! 

. This monstrous proposition of Barclay, is, we may ob* 
•serve, widely different from that which ' assumes, that 
reason is to judge of the scriptures and to determine on the 
:degree of authority to be attached to their dictates, by 
means of a sound and enlightened comparison of one part 
with the whole, or of the whole with the character and general 
government of God. This last, however, (the use of rea- 
son) is, upon the same authority, expressly prohibited; 
•for, speaking of the scriptures, Barclay says, (p. 68) '* as 
•• we freely acknowledge that their authority- doth not de- 
*' pend on the approbation of canons of any church or 
assembly ; so neither can we subject them to the fallen, cor- 
rupt, and defiled reason of man." Thus, then, the use of 
reason being proscribed in the examination of scripture, 
and the authority of scripture hemg subordinate to, and 
binding only as far as it agrees with, the dictates of a sup- 
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jioted iaward and hidden tribimal in the mind of 
which is sttbjeet to no rules — which is amenabk.to.no 
anthorrty ; against whose decisicms there is no appeal, and 
whose judgments cannot by possibility be disttimiiiihed 
from the operations of that reason^ which is deelarS to be 
^* fiiUen, corrupt^ and defiled;" — thus» then, we say^ is 
the value of the scriptures substantially and, in effect,; set 
lit non^t, and their- authority impeached, in a manner 
more insiduous, indeed, but not less effectual than that ifririeh 
Paine or Carlisle has adopted ! 

It is true^ that the Quakers do not generally follow out 
to its natural and just extent, this principle of their creed ; 
lor nrhilst, on the one hand, they invalidate the authority 
of tbe' scriptures, so, on the other, they assert and miote 
that:^ authority^ when it, appears to their purpose; ana in 
cases of doctrine or disciplme that may come before them; 
ihey are known to deal with such cases either according to 
the dictates of the spirit, or the directions of ihe scripture, 
as may best seem meet to them; .whilst the confusion that 
has resulted from the exercise of two concurrent authmties» 
having no connection with each other, may readiLy be 
imagined. An instance of this kind occurred in the diss- 
putes and differences among the Society of Friends, with 
regard to the well-known case of Hannah Barnard. In a 
teview of the controversy which arose out of this subject, 
the Monthly Review (vol. li.p. 97) remarits, " It appears 
'^ to us to be a difficulty to proceed with satisfaction in 
*' disquisitions concerning doctrines, with two paramount 
" courts of ultimate appeal, as we may term them, viz. the 
'' scriptures and the inward light." Now, though this 
•IremarK, as far as it related to the unjust course of /pro- 
ceedings adopted by the Friends in the case of Hannah 
Qamard, is, at once, judicious and correct; yet, as we 
«ball hereafter have occasion to shew, the Friends, in that 
instonce, belied their profession, and departed from their 
own avowed principles, in order, to exclude one who had 
iaeted in strict conformity with those principles. For, ac- 
cording to Barclay and Fenn — and, indeed, all the autho* 
lilies among this sect — ^the scriptures and the inward light 
(^e not, eacn of ihem, paramount courts of ultimate appeal 
-«>^e only court of ultimate appeal being the inward light'! 
This point has, we think, been already established beyond 
ttoubt, from the writings of Barclay ; but, with reference 
to the above dispute, a letter will be found in the Monthly 
Review, (vol. liiiyp. 336) from the pen of a Quaker, signed 



jPkilo: invfhich, after an JBgeniaus; tbonffh uuflucceaiiCiiU 
iBndeaTOur . to reconcile tbe authority of t£e scripture with 
the present operation of the spirit, the writer is -iJSDly 
enabled to say, on behalf of the scriptures,.-* the writingt» 
** we belieye,. are, a$ far as they go, a rule of pur conduct.** 
What is this, btlt spying, that the authority of Jesua and 
hiaapofliles, asfaras they £o, is a rule for my conductr-but. 
that my own authority $ which is that of the spirit within 
me,, g/oeifurther, and is, therefore, abetter rule of jconduct? 
And is, it possible— -we put this with earnestness to. the 
Society of Friends-r>is it possible to shape, a weapon more 
deatmctiye to. the . authority of the scriptures, and . to 
Christianity itself, than this? To she w^ that. oot. imerely 
the jMariptures^ but, . that the facts which constitute tbe^ery 
•foundation of the gospjel, have been placed in JjoOpar^-bjr 
^tbis deadly — this destructiye instrument of the Quaker 
33ieolo^,, we will cite a striking passage from Barclay's 
** Possibility and Necessity of Jmeard immediate Mediation ;'^ 
a work written originally in jLatin, addressed to the Heer 
;&drian Pacts,* ambassador from the United Netherlands to 
ihe. court of Spain, and aftierwards published, by Barclay^ 
m.English. "It is falsely supposed/* (he observes) ** that 
*' 4lhe essence of the christian religion consists in the historical 
^-faUh and knowkjige of the birth, death, life, resurrection, 
and.aseensimi of Vnrist. That faith and historical know- 
ledge is> indeed,^ a pa,rt of the Christian religion ; but 
'* not such an essential part as that, without which, the 
'* Christian religion cannot consist, but an integral part, 
** which goes to the completing of the Christian religion, 
as the bands or feet of a man are inte^l parts of a man, 
without wkich,nevertheless, a man may extst ; but not •an entire 
and complete man/' Admirable rennement 1 So, then, thia 
historical faith and knowledge ^of the life^ death, and resur^ 
flection of Jesus — and it has already been seen, that we can 
possess no other ;faith and knowledge of these things than 
IS historically derived from the scriptures; yet, such i. 

i I ■"^i j ., h .i , I, III. | ii|i 

* Faefs had written a letter, in which he andlized and reftitcd, with true 
scripture knowledge mnted with much logical MW, the Qoakef doctrine of 
^ inwaid immediate revelation.'' Barcla^rs reply, was made up of ctiiitioiis 
D^j^logisms, or rather soj^isms, unwordiy of him as a scholar^ and .teodhig^ 
in; hci, to strengthen the objections it was designed to remove. It p, 
difficult to believe such logic can have been dictated l>y the «piri/, which. 
If used by a school-boy, would lentitle him to the cap and bells. Im 
Society of friends must pardon iis, iT we are inclined to follow the advice 
of the saripUirt 5, by " tiymg the ^piritt, tokcther ih^ be of' the Lord,'^ 
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faith is not essential to Christianity ; it is only a part — «n 
unimportant part of Christianity ; bearing the same relation 
only to the sysjtem, as do the hands and feet to the maii; 
without whicn, it is evident he can exist for all the hiek^r 
and nobler purposes of life and action. Hovr mucmitt 
contrast with such sophistry as this, is 'the lan^age of 
Paul : " Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the ebspd 
" which I preached unto you, which also ye have received, and 
" wherein ye stand: by which, also, ye are saved, if y^. htep 
*' in memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have, believed 
•' in vain. For, I delivered unto you first of all, that which 
" I also received: how, that Christ died for our sins, according 
" to the scriptures ; and that he was buried, and that he r&se 
*' again the third day, according the scriptures:" 1 Cor. xv; 
1 — 4). Here, it will be seen, that, at least in the estima- 
tion of an apostle, the death and resurrection of GhrisI, 
are not parts — unessential parts — of the gospel, but, that 
they are the gospel itself: they form that gospel or good 
news which Paul preached, which the first converts re^ 
•ceived, wherein they stood, and by which they trerie 
jsaved — " unless, indeed, they had believed in vain." THiis 
faith or belief was, in tne above case, also historkMf 
received: for Paul declares that he delivered, in the firtt 
ins^nce, to the Corinthians, that which he had also received-^ 
lastoricaUy received, there can be little doubt, from those wh6 
were, from tfce beginning, eye-witnesses and ministers of th'^ 
word — and he proceeds, also, to give to the Corinthians, the 
historical evidence and the list of the witnesses, by which h^ 
Jiad convinced them of the resurrection of Christ. The fecti 
^en — the historical fact of the resurrection of Christ, w^ 
«ay, is the gospel, as preached or proclaimed by PtEoX, 
Barclay's spirit, however, testifieth differently; and, as he 
<leclares, (Apology p. 72) that " the SPIRIT, and not the 
SCRIPTURES, is the foundation and ground of all true 
knowledge :*' so is he but consistent in rejecting^ Paul and 
following " that inward and immediate revelation,** which 
he states to be '' the only sure and certain way to attain the 
•*' true and saving knowledge of God" Apologv p. 25, 

In a paper, published subsequently to " The Possibility 
V and Necessity of Inward immediate Revelation,'* and de- 
rsigned to meet the same objections of Adrian Pacts, to 
which the above was a direct reply, Barclay, as if conscious 
of the weakness of his former arguments, attempts to 
amend his case, by saying, " but we, with good reason^ 
" distinguish between historical and saving knowledge^ and 
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*\ between historical and saving faith." It is difficult for plain 
pommpn sense people, like ourselyes, to understand these 
distinctions. Admitting, however, for the purposes of our 
present arg]ument, their va.lidity — as lonj^ as the Quaker 
fdlows^ that die saving knowledge and raith may be ob- 
tained without the historical knowledge and faith, the latter, 
of course, cannot be essential to the christian. 
. To maintain, however, the appearance of regard for the 
scriptures, the Quakers sometimes assert, that the spirit — 
the tnward testimony— cannot contradict the outward testimony 
of the scriptures, i^ut we must take leave to insist, that, 
^ven in the, case above cited, with regard to the importance 
pf the historical knowledge of the resurrection of Jesus, 
the spirit of Barclay, at least, did contradict the outward 
testimony of the scripture. We can prove also, that, in 
practice, the Friends have frequently, under the assumed 
influence of the spirit, acted in express derogation of scrip- 
ture authority ; and, if. we are told, as is sometimes tiae 
case, thait, because such apparent manifestations of the 
rairit are contrary to the scriptures, they are, therefore, not 
j^om God, or to be depended on ; we shall readily admit 
such, a conclusion on our own part ; but we must, at the 
same time, reject such a plea as utterly irreconcilable wiUi 
the system pf our opponents — it is, in fact, an inversion of 
the order of the whole superstructure of Quakerism, by 
causing the apex of the pyramid to support the base ; whilst 
U involves the inconsistency of trying tne correctness of the 
higher rule of faith and practice by the standard of the 
bwer. And yet, so inconsistent are the Quakers in tbis 
particular, that they will sometimes insist, that the revela- 
tion of the inward light is to be measured by the standard 
of the scriptures, although Barclay has described the infal- 
iibility of the dictates of the inward light, and the clearness 
with ^l^ch it may be distin^ished, in the following ex- 
press terms : " For that divine and supernatural inward 
y operation, which the mind doth feel and perceive in itself, 
'' is the voice of God speaking unto man, which, by its na- 
ture and specific property, is as clearly, distinguished and 
y understood to be tne voice of God, as the. voice of Peter 
V and James is known to be the voice of such men/' 
Again, he describes the Quakers' inward monitor and 
guide^ as '' a divine and supernatural reyelatipn, . whiph 
'/ is the voice or speech of G(w, inwardly speaking to the 
'^,,ear of the inward man, or .mind of man; or ▲ piTiMs 
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^WHITING SUPfiBNATURALLT IMPRINTED THBftlBTft.'' 

And to guard against the possibility of confounding Ike 
dictates of reason with the supposed influence of the spiitfg 
Barday^ in the aamepaper,eiTes,whatwemightbe tempted 10 
designate as the symptoms of the Quaker disorder, but wnatdMJf 
Friends^Uv no- doubt, consider to be a charmng account^ 
the breathings of the spirit within, in thie following terms ^^ 
a;ftcr'showing theoperation of reasati in the perception of taiy 
natoml or mathematical truth — as, '* that the whole in 
*• greater than the part," he proceeds, " but an example 
'^ of an-inward spiritual sense, is, when the heart or soul of 
a pious man feels within itself divine emotions, influences 
and ' operations, which, sometimes, are as the voice and 
speech of God — sometimes, as a most pleasant and glcridtui 
illustration^ or visible object, to the inward eye — some"' 
times, as a most sweet savour and taste — sometimes, as a 
** heavenly and divine warmness or (so to speak) meUins cjf 
** the soul in the love of God" — What honest Quaker, 
now, we ask, will either heed or need the instructions df 
the scriptures, when he believes, that he has within hiitt' 
80 Mnernngf so immaculate a guide — accompanied with sticlf 
mre and certain signs t>f infallibility-^proaucing such enui^ 
tioHS — such influences had' operations — so pleasant to the in^ 
wardeye^— so sm^^ and savory to the spiritual taste,^ and 
kindling, wherewithal^ such wamaiess tcad melting of the soulV 
In looking through the history of the Society of Friends; 
the operation of the principle now under examination, wilf 
be seen sufficiently developed, in a frequent tendency amon^ 
a large 'portion of the Quakers to disregard the doctrines,- 
and tiirow off the rules and restraints imposed by the scrip- 
tur^iupon the plea— the correct and just plea upon theQuaker 
hypothesis — that the dictates of the spirit are paramohnt' 
to evfery other authority; whilst the' majority of the body, 
as if ashamed of the consequences of their own creed, 
hafve- laboured to counteract its natural tendency, and fd 
maintain, even in spite of themselves, the necessity of a 
ditbmission to the doctrines and precepts of the scriptures.' 
We- ai>e aware; that in introducing that class of Quakers 
first refehM to, we shall be told, that the/ were notYrue,'. 
orfi'Mbr'QtAketB, and that their conduct was not' the efiebt! 
of their principles ; but these, we would, with submission; 
ohserve,- are the very issues t6 be tried ; and we ariei not ttf ._ 
take asseftions, which may be subitiitted to the test of ar*' " 
gunient> upon the authority of an interested party. Ndw' 
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we 9hali contend, that the parties whose conduct we shall 

biereafter notice, were true Quakers, and that their rejection 

•f the scriptures Aat;6, been the effect of their principiettf 

fkjmi .we do. think, I that, when the more prudent QuaKera 

nnatk the frequent tendenCT of themembera of their body 

to run into fiuiaticism and iolly, it ought -to coimnGe them 

that the error liea in the system itself. The feuntain whklr 

frequently sends forth, bitter waters, may fairly be suspected 

of beins a polluted one. Sewell, the Quaker historian, in 

the preTace to his work, observes, '' It. cannot be denied, 

V that there have been, at times, among this society, some 

" people of an odd .behaviour y who, m jHt>cess of time; 

*' embraced strange opinions and perterse notions J* This, let 

it be observed, is the admission of a partial! and a friendly 

witness ; he adds, however, ** But that is no new thing ; 

** since this hath happened also among those of other per-' 

*' sHiasions, though none of these would allow that this was 

^die consequence or. effect of their doctrines.'^ Now, we 

would obeerre, that, generally, when those of other per^ 

suaakxtti have run into extravagant and absurd conauct 

sacE conduct has been the effect of their doctrines ; but 

tkfiip ii^ any case, the extenuation, which is sought fov 

by this allusion to other sects, can never be granted to the 

Quakers, who claim to be enlightened and directed by the 

immediate spirit and^ power of God. Let this point, whidbr 

we have, in our former Essay, so much insisted on, be 

kept constantly. in mind by Uie reader, for we musthold 

the Quaker to nis profession, or he will abandon it to serve 

a-.purpose. From, the same partial and favourable testimony 

just quoted, we might extract other evidence bearingon 

Our case. In another part of his preface, Sewell says; 

I have not thought myself bouna, therefore, to tak^ 

notice of every odd case that may have happened amoiig 

" the Quakers, so called.** " Among such particulars, may 

" be reckoned the case of one Hester Biddle, which Croest 

"makes mention of about the end of- his history : For 

though it was told him, from the relation she gave of it; 

at Amsterdam, not. with any intention that ne shoulu 

publish it ;. yet, this was a particular case-, which edile; 

"nerself, must be. responsible for; since experience bath 

** taught, that imagination- sometimes works so p&werfiilfy^ 

*' the mind, that one thinks himself obliged to do a thing which 

" were better left undone'* Now, the case of Esther^ Biddle 

is that, quotea in our last from Picart, which, it appears. 
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was, by him, quoted from Croese.* ■ This lady, it wiH b 
rememoered, heedless of the retiring character of her se 
and in neglect of those home duties, which are enjoined'c 
tJie woman in the scriptures, went, like another Mrs'. Frfl % 
on a mission from heaven to the court of Louis the Fou 
teenth. This, however absurd — however unsuited to her se: 
— ^however inconsistent with the manner in which Deity i 
I'ecorded, in the scriptures, to have made known his wi 
to the rukrs of the earth — was done, as sister Esth 
iBiddle would say, by the direction of the inward tight 
With what consistency, then, can it be said, that for this 
conduct, " she, alom,, was responsible?" And of what pos-i 
sible advantage, we would feign know, is this inward light, 
if, as is assertcfd by our Quaker authority, " imagination 
*' sometimes works so powerfully on the mind, that one think 
** himself obliged to do a thing which were better left undone?" 
This concession, indeed, comprehends nearly our whole 
case, for, who is to decide between the true influence of the 
spirit and these false imaginations? Brother Sewell says 
of Sister Biddle, that her '' imagination has led her to do 
" something, which were better left undone." Sister Biddle 
might, with equal reason, retort on Brother Sewell in his 
own words, and treat him as one of those who were of *' an 
odd behaviour," and who had "embraced strange opinions 
and perverse notions.". A third brother or sister might, 
under the supposed influence of the spirit, condemn them 
both. Now, who shall decide between these ? Reason is 
proscribed — ^the scriptures are appealed against. It is bare 
assertion on the one hand against bare, assertion on the 
other. Each declares, that he or she is guided by the spirit 
of God, but that the other is misled by his " imagination." 
iThe only safe way is to believe half the assertion of each, 
by receiving, as true, what each says against the other. This 
concession, then, of Sewell, it is apparent, commits the 
v^hole question of Quakerism; and, exactly as far as we 
admit it to be true, so &r is it, at the same time, fatal to the 
system it is designed to serve. We may remark further, that 
this candid admission of the Quaker chronologist is contrary 
to the autiiority of Barclay in his letter to Adrian Paets ; who, 
as we ^ have already seen, and as the following extracts will 
more fully evince, maintains, that the certainty of the 
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divine operations within ub, may' not only be distinguished 
from mere imagination, but that they may be as easily, 
and as clearly Known as any natural truth by. the outward 
senses : " But thou wilt say, how knowest thou that a divine 
'' revelation, is a divine revetation? I answer, how knowest 
'* thou'that a whole is a whole, and apart is apart f I an-' 
" swer again, even so a divine revelatipn is known to be such, 
** by a supernatural idea of divine revelation raised up in 
'.' us, and that by a divine motion or supernatural opera- 
" tion/' This, Barclay afterwards terms a spiritual sense, 
'• which spiritual sense" (he proceeds to observe) " when it 
'* is raised up in us by a divine operation, doth as clearly* 
'' and certainly know the voic« or revelation of the will of 
** God, concerning any thing which God is pleased to re- 
" veal, however contingent, as the outward sense knows 
'' and perceives the outward object." In the case, there- 
fore, 01 Esther Biddle, we say she received, or, what to 
all other persons was the same thing, fancied she received, 
this divine revelation, and she knew it to be such, or fancied 
she knew it to be such, by a qnritual sense. We maintain, 
then, not that '/ she alone was responsible" for her coqduct, 
but that Quakerism alone was responsible for the same; and 
so far is it from being true, as Se well. asserts, that Esther 
Biddle's was a particular case, that the truth is, her's was. 
one among a vast variety of similar cases abounding in the 
Quaker history, and, as we contend, naturally arising from 
Quaker principles. 

To illustrate our position on this subject, we. would now 
advert to the folly and impiety of the Dutch Quakers, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, under Isaac 
Furnier. That,. under the assumed influence of the spirit,, 
these men violated the best precepts and the most obvious 
commands of the scriptures, might be attested on the 
authority of independent historians ; we prefer, however, 
for our present purpose, to confine ourselves to the admis- 
sions of their partial chronicler, Sewell, . 

*• W. Caton now arrived at Dort, and from thence repaired to Rotter- 
dam, where, for want of an interpreter that understood English, he was 
fain to make use of the Latin. liut it grieved him exceedmgly to meet 
with some wvruly spirits there that, having heen in some measure convinced 
by W. Ames, mn out, wider the denmninatimi of Quakers, into extremes both 
iii vcords and writings. Some of these persons I know, and have seen the 
hooks they gave out in print, in which, under a pretence of plainness, not 
one capital letter was to be found, even not to proper names, not to names 
of authors themselves. And since they ran out mto several other extravagant 
$ies^ it was not much to be wondered, that the magistrates cl(q}t them tip in 
bedlam:* P. 136. 
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Speaking c^ laaac Fttmier, the ringleader of these people, 
Sfiwell goea 6tt lo 



^ Dr. G^e^tetUB lMk!4i told mey that this man coming to. his doorj^ and iGnd* 
in|^ ihe Dbcidr^ina^^ wfiHea on the pest of tbe door, (as is usual in Hol- 
land) did witk hiii kiiife Munttdi ont ite tetters Dr. signifying Doctor. Oa 
id^w the Dootif iesMdi^iii^ why lie di4'.e^1 And ]|£ ai^iwer was, Imcmtse^ 
thi^U did testifyi tfi imto him. And k»q|f eajkc4 Curther, if so be that 
sbirit did move mm to ittab die I)ootor with die Itllife, whether he would 
allow that motion? fie ansWeied; (if thetda^on be t^ae) as the Doctor 
aflltined to me, yss ( But howarer it be, this it tme, dMifdnB Fteaier was 
B, passionate and ^idtlg^-^eadBi mski^ wliem tibe true QaakerS: edi^ aot awn, 
KHouffh he had translated HMm^ of th^ bitoh (mt qf MnglUk t»to Ditfkfty mtd 

Wm/M ALSO PREdkCa. AMONQST Tlt^lf .^ 

The true Qnakem, as they are heve ostentatiously de- 
signated, app<ear ta have been mighty fastidious on this 
occasion; for> what is there in the conduct of Fumier, 
above recorded, Uiat is contrary either to their practice or 
thi^ilr profession ? To tis, he aj^eavs to have been a genuine, 
consistent, thorongfe-paced Quaker, determined to follow 
ibe inward light in ul things, even to the viofattion of the 
lavi^ of God as recorded in tiie scriptnres; and this, we 
maintain, is true Quakerism. He is called; indeed, in the 
above (^uotationv by way of reproach, n giddy-Jiead^ man. 
in justice, howevipf, ta the injured manes of Furmer, we 
sepel the imputation, and seriously declare, tjiat we discover 
m him no giddy-iaaitkAiess, but what may safely be as^ 
aribed to the gid^ inboard light by which he supposed 
himself to be illuminated ! ! 

The next evideneo we would adduce of the tendency of 
the doctrine of tbe inward li^it to supersede and set aside 
tbe doctrines and injunctions of the scriptures, is that of 
James Nayknr, briefly noticed in our former Review. The 
pertinency of this case to oi^r present argument, has, we 
think, been sufficiently set forth. It. amounts to nothing, 
that the* Friends aire found to assert, that they disapprove 
ef the conduct of diiis man ; we^ also, di«ap]>rove of his 
conduct: so far, there is no difi!^wnoe between «8-<^t&e 
only question at is3ue being-~was hi$i conduct the result, of 
bi«^ principles ? We uiaintain the affirmative of this quesv 
ticm ; in si»pport of wbic^ we may remark, that, ^oaa an 
examination of the various and conflicting statements that 
have appeared concerning this sii^ular icase, we inpline to 
believe, that this man was, from t^e ^pNetginning to the end, 
$^tiy simere. Throughout all the dist^eseinff examinations 
he xmdierwent, be afppears to hiave justified his conduct by 
reference to die principles of his sect ; aild he ^dured the 
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horrible and protracted cruelties which were inflicted on 
him by the Parliament, with a fortitude and patience, which 
can only be explained by his' it^ward persuasion of being in 
the rignt. In a word, we think tne case of Naylor, a 
striking and melancholy, illustration oiT the operation of th^ 
principles of his sect, on a mind more susceptable, and an 
imagination more ardent than* others of his party. It was 
the true inward light, and inward heat too, although, per- 
haps, struck out and burqing in the midst of more inflamoiable 
materials than are often, now^a^ds^ys, deposited in a Quaker 
bosom. The following extracts, collected from Sewell, will 
shew that this unfortunate and miserable fanatic collected 
from among the Friends a body of followers and admirers ; 
that he was, in fact, the god of their idolatry ; and that, 
under the supposed impulse of the inward spint they, con- 
trary to Goas wore' , " worshipped and served the creature 
" more than the Creator, who is blessed for ever." 

** Hannah Stranger^ (says Sewell) '^ whom I knew very well* and have 
reason to believe, a woman of high imagifiationiy* wrote in this time several 
extravagant letters to him, (Naylor) calling him the everlast'mg son of 
righteousness; Prince of Peace; the only begotten son oj God; thefairatof 
ten thousand, Sfc. In the letters of Jane Woodstock, John Stranger, aod 
others, were expressions of the like extravagancy. The said Haniwh 
Stranger, Martha Simmons, and Dorcas Erbuiy, arrived at that height of 
foUy, that in the prison at Exeter, they hieekd before Naylor and kissed iUf 
Jeet; he was already too mudi transported, and grew yet more exorbitant ; 
for being released from that prison, and riding to Bristol at the beginoibg 
of November, he was accompanied by the aforesaid, and other pers^pst 
and passing throagh the subm'bs of Bristol, one Thoinas Ayoodcodc west 
bareheaded before him, one of the women led his horse ; Dorcas, Martha, 
an4 Hannah, spread their scaifs and handkerchiefs before him, and the com- 
pany sung, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts, hosarmoh in the highest ; 
holy, holy, holy mUie Tjord God ofhpoel. ThuSj these mad people (Qiwkers) 
tmng wlulst they were walking throvgh the mire and dirt, till they came into 
Bristol, where they were examii^ed by the magistrates, and committed to 
jMTxsop/' p. 138 — 9. 

During the trial of Naylor by the parliament, Sewell 
states, that . ^ 

^ '< There lived in London, one Bohert "Rkh, a merchant, a very bold man, 
who wrote a letter jto the parliament, wherein he shewed what was blas- 
phemy ; and on the 15th of December, several copies thereof were deliver- 
ed to particular members ; and in that which was given to the Speaker, these 
words were written at the bottom. If I may have liberty of those that sit in 
parlkantnt, I do here attend at their door, and am ready, out of the scriptures 
of inttky to show that not aity thing J. Naylor hath said or done, is blasphemy," 

On the 27th of December, when Naylor was placed a 
second time in the pillory, and had his tongue bored atid 

.,♦ C^tcy.'^:^uUofthespjarit? 
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his forehead branded, this Rich, we are informed ty Sewelly 
stood with him on the scaffold, and '' licked his wounds/' 
From the report of Naylor's trial, published by the Quakers, 
1667, we learn, p, 41^ what Sewell thinks fit to pass over 
in silence, that Kich affixed a paper over Naylor s pillory, 
written in these words ** This is Jestts, the King of the Jews,^* 
Sewell, indeed, calls Rich " a bold man,°' " a forward 
man," &c. ; and it is true he wais afterwards disowned by 
the Quakers, but it is important to observe, he was not 
disowned for any conduct exhibited by him with regard to 
Naylor, but from his venturing aftewards to differ with 
George Fox : — Rich contending, in strict accordance with 
the Quaker system, that every man was bound to follow hi& 
own light as a sufficient guide ; and Fox insisting, that his 
light within possessed a prior claim to the submission of the 
Society of Friends. But it appears clear that even the 
founder of Quakerism was himself, at one time, an approver 
of the folly and ]»lasphemy of Naylor, as, up to the time of 
his suffering the punishment decreed by parliament for his 
conduct, George's spirit was moved within him to indite 
simdry papers, in which, with much solemnity and scrip- 
ture quoting, he vindicated every claim that Naylor had 
made, and fully justified the adoration of his followers, upon 
the plea, that tney worshipped only " the spirit of God** or 
" Christ within" this crack-brained enthusiast. These papers 
will be found in the report of the. trial above referred to. 
They are all vmtten in Fox's own peculiar and inimitable 
style of spiritual pedantry and rude self-claimed importance. 
One addressed to the Prptector, commences thus ;: — 

'< To the PrbtectdT, and to yoa who are chosen by these nations to be par- 
tiament of England, to divide, rule and govern things<^Aic is the word oj the 
hffrd to you. Take heed of acting against Christ whe{gi§ he is made manifest. 
Take heed of acting or doing any thing against them that be in the pure 
religion, or acting any thing against religion : hovi know you that the thing^ 
is fallen out to try you, whether or no you act against Christ, wherfe he is 
made manifest in his members, for it is said Christ in you, ijfc? therefore 
t&keheed, I am moved to watH ^d charge yoa in the- presence of the Lord 
God, (ye rulers and magi^sirates of the nation) least ye be found actings 
s^inst the spirit of five Father, where he speaks in suck as ore brimght before 

In another papier, rssued before the punishment of Naylor, 
Fox says, with the evident tiew of justifying !^ayk)r'» 
conduct, 

" Did not the apostle say, exaftuee yoursehr^,. prove yourselves ; know ye 
not that Jesus Christ is in you,^eept ye be reprobates ; (mark) Jesut CkriU. 
in you — the Emanuel^the Saviour— the Lamb of God — the Hcsannah. Is 
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vt^t his appearance in the spirit as glorioas in hit second coming, as' it was at 
his first ? Is it not as much to be admired in the ivorld, as it was ever 1 
Answer these things and satisfy yourselves ?" 

• Aqid in another paper, justifying those who prostrated 
themselves before rfaylor, that as we bow to an earthly 

iudge, so we may " oow to Christ where he is manifest/ 
^ox indignantly asks, *' whether or no you will suffer Christ 
** to have as much honour in the earth ana the world, as the devH 
** hath ?" Thus, then, it appears that Fox himself was an ap- 
prover of the conduct of Naylor and his companions, but 
when sentence was passed upon this miserable maniac, and 
his insanity had become evident to all the world, he then 
found it prudent, in order that his followers might not be 
any further compromised by the ultra absurdities of Naylor'd 
light within, to drop the cause he had hitherto supported ; 
and, in common with the majority of the shrewder Quakers, 
to deliver Naylor over to the pity or contempt of society. 
Conduct such as this is what, in the common business of 
life^ would be denominated as shuffling, dishonest and dis^ 
graceful: and can it lessen our disdain of such conduct, 
to be told that it was dictated by the spirit of god? 

As for Naylor himself, to what extent he ever felt and ad- 
mitted himself to have acted contrary to his profession in the 
above conduct, is a matter of great uncertainty. A recantation 
of his errors was, indeed, published in his name, which, how- 
ever, he afterwards disclaimed and pronounced to be a forgery. 
It is certain he allowed, that his mind had been improperly 
lifted up ; but this he attributes, in part at least, to the 
cause to which we are willing to refer it — his supposed 
inward revelation ; — ^he had " divers messages;" he says, 
which came to him, *' some true and some false ;" and with 
the true " / let in*' (says he) '* the false message also,'* It 
is true, as Sewell has said, that Naylor wrote ^' to apo^ 
" logize for the ddctrine of which he had made profession, 
^^ and to shew, that the feult of his crime must no ways be 
^' attributed to the same, as many envious persons in those 
*' times asserted, to wit, that his rajlwas a consequence of the 
" doctrine, that men must take heed to the saving grace — the 
" inward anointing, or the light wherewith every man coming 
" into the world is enlightened from God** But, unfortunately 
for the Society of Friends, a luckless writer of their own 
party had suffered the truth to escape, and had, unwittingly, 
sanctioned the prevailing suspicion of all sensible men as 
to the cause of Naylor's conduct. J. Wyeth, in his Anguis 
Flagel, ha(^ stated^^ that " J, Naylpf ^as a man who had 
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been highly favoured of God with a good degree of grace^ 
which was sufficient for him had he kept to his teachings ; 
" for, while he did so, he was exemplary in godliness 
and great humility ; was powerful in word and doctrine, 
and thereby instrumental m the hand of God for turning 
many from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
to the power- of God. But be, poor man, became exalted 
" above measure THROUGH THE abundance of revela- 
" TioN ; and, in that exaltation, did depart from the grace 
" and holy spirit of God, which had been his sufficient teaclierJ* 
Wyeth, it is evident, 'had, in this instance, if we may use 
the terms of common parlance, let the cat out of the bag; for, 
it is obvious, and that is what we are contending for, that 
the whole of Naylor's extravagance and blasphemy pro- 
ceeded from the abundance of revelation ! or rather, of reve- 
lation so called! Let not the modem Quakers say, we con- 
demn the conduct of Naylor and his followers, unless they 
also abandon that system which {)roduced such conduct; 
for, we would ask, did ever any man or set of men in this 
world, exhibit equal folly and impiety in the name of religion, 
who have not believed in the Quaker doctrine of inward im- 
mediate revelation, or in some hyjpothesis analogous thereto? 
Andean any better evidence be ^iven of the utter uselessness 
of tiie supposed possession pf this light within, than that af- 
forded in the instance of Naylor — the defence and apology for 
whose conduct, rests upon his inability to distinguish that 
light from the imagined whisperings of Satanic influence ? 
When, also, it is considered, that the spirit has to dispute 
the possession of the Quaker's inward tenement, not only 
with the Devil, but also, as the Friends suppose, with 
corrupt and fallen reason ; the chances against such power- 
ful defendants, are, really, two to one, that the plaintiff 
should be nonsuited. 

Passing over many other instances which might be 
adduced, of the tendency of Quakerism to supersede the 
authority and doctrines of the scriptures, we will refer to 
the separation from the friends of Wilkinson and Story 
(two members of the body) with their followers, in the 
north of England, about 1683^ These . parties objected to 
tbe discipline and order established among the Friends ; 
and, however consonant such discipline might be to ihe 
authority of the scriptures ; or the example of the fir&t 
christian church, yet they declai^d, says Sewell, (page 683) 
" That such meetings were need/ess, and that every one 
*' ought to be guided by the spirit of God in his oivn mind, 
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•* and not to be guided hy rules of man.^ Undoubtedly ! — 
And repugnant as is this sentiment i6 the scriptures, and« 
even to Sie existence of a christian community, what 
Quaker will gainsay it ? Should any one venture to ass^ 
that this principle is contrary to Quakerism, nothing would 
be more easy than to overwhelm him with a weight oi 
authorities drawn from all the chief writers of the sect? 
Referring to this same division among the Friends^ Sewell 
remarks, page 584, 

** Heiiee tit^se a scAukrii cft texA first in tbe Nortli of Eagtapd ; and tfoM^ 
\rko it&ni mider th6 deaottinfttida <rf saparlOkts, began to keep tneetinfi 
1^ Hietmselveij^ tod «o tb leaVe thisilr fonaer MeoAa, tlvoagli they pretaid«d 
to agrees with 0^ in matters^ dac^^im. To these eepatsdstB resorted swdk 
te were not of stiict lives, and therefore were anwiHing to submit ts 
tfaaricli dikciptin^. F^^r this was now betddie Ate con^nroa saying of these 
|>eo{>le, ikat^dotr^one ho^ilhg tHsceivtd « ifteoMre qftf^spirk qfOod^ ought If 
n^0>dthM ktakir wUhtrnt nmdmgmiif ndrnpreteriM by oikertJ* 

Certainly ! And ill tliis they did agree with the Friends 
in matters of doctrine — this is a conseoitence not onlf 
flowing directly from Quakerism, but it has been, as tt% 
have already seen, expressed by Barclay, almost in AO 
Hiany words — for '* where the true inward knowledge qf God 
f' is through the revelation of his spirit, thkre is ali«( 
^neither ts there any absolute nece^ty of any other. ^^ No 
better evidence need be afforded, of the danger of th6 
principle we are combatting, than that the Friends them*^ 
selves should be compelled to dmiounce those who ha^re 
acted most consistently with their own principles of belief. 

A more remarkable instancie of this will be found to have 
taken place soon after the above case, in the difference^ 
between the celebrated George Keith and the Society of 
Friends. Into the particulars of this important controversy, 
it is not our intention to enter ; indeed, most of the riecords 
of these transactions are too highly coloured by psurty 
feeling, to enable us to arrive at a isafe conclusion upon 
their opposing^ statements. 

Mosheim (Ecc. His. vol. 5, p. 476) says, in reference td 
this event, 

** The European Quakers dare not presume so far upon the indulgence of thfe 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, as to deny openly the reality of the histoiy 
of tiielife, mediation, and sufferings of Christ ; but in Americ^t, where they 
have nothing to fear, they are $aid to expre^ themselves tvithbut ambiguity 
on this subject, and tb maintain publicly, that Christ never existed hut in the 
hearts cf the faithful'* 

Now, we have alrekdy seen frotn Barclay, that *' the 
'' historical faith and knowledge of the birth, death, life. 



'* resurection, and aseensioir of Christ*^ are not essential to 
Christianity — that, tlierefore, some of the Friends in 
America dtd hold the sentiment, attributed to them by 
Mosheim, is probable, because, it is consistent with the 

Srinciples of their creed. With this introduction we will 
irect attention to the following extract from Bishop 
Burnet. 

<* The Quakers have had a great breach among Hhem, by one George 
Keith, a Scotchman, with whom I had my first education at Aberdeen ; he 
had been thirty-six years amcmg thtin ; ho was esteemed the mdst learned 
man that ever was in that sect. He was sent to Pennsylvania (a colony set 
np by Penn, where they are very numerous) to have the chief direction of 
the education of their youth. In those parts he said he^first discovered that 
which had been always either denied to him, or so disguised that he did 
not suspect it; but being far out of reach, and in a place where they were 
masters, they spoke out their mind plainer, and it appeared to him tfutt the^ 
were Deists, and that they turned the wJtole doctrine of the christian reUgim 
into aUegories ; chiefly those which relate to the death and resiurection of 
Christ and the reconciliation of sinners to God,' by virtue of his cross* He 
being a true christian, set himself with great zeal against this, upon which 
.they grew weary of hun and sent him back to England. At his return he 
set himself to read many of their books, and then he discovered the mystery 
which was formerly so hid from him that he had not observed it ; upon this 
he opened a new meeting, and by a printed summon^, he called the whole 
peurty to come and see the proof that he had to offer, to convince them of these. 
Few Quakers came to his meetings, but great multitudes of other people 
flocked about him. He brought the Quaker's books with him, and read such 
passages out of them, as convinced his hearers that he had not charged them 
falsely. He continued these meetings, being still in outward appearance a 
Quaker, for- some years, till, having prevailed as far as he saw any probability 
of success, he laid aside their exterior, and was reconciled to the church, 
and is now in holy orders among us, and likely to do good service in un- 
deceiving and reclaiming some of those misled enthusiasts." — History of his 
own Times, vol. 2, p. 249, London 1734. 

Thus far from Mosheim and Burnet, who, as they were 
.neither of them parties to the dispute, we have selected as the 
most independent authorities. Upon, turning to Sewell, we 
find, that Keith is accused of violence, and branded as a schis- 
matic and an apostate. AH this may be true ; but it is not 
^denied, that Keith did accuse the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
with a disbelief of the facts of the gospel, and that he did 
oppose them on that account ; nor does Sewell himself 
venture, as an historian, to deny the accusation brought 
against them : his words are, " He accused them, that they 
^* had said, that the light within was sufficient to salvation 
" without aiiy thing eke ; from whence he endeavoured 
*' to prove, that they excluded the man Jesus Christ, as 
'* not necessary to. salvation : but they denied this to be 
** their doctrine," (Page 640.) NoW^, the premises i^ehave 
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proved, beyond all qnestion, to be strict Quaiterism ; and 
the 2w/erei?ce imputed, is so obvious, that it can hardly be 
isupposed, but what it should have been drawn. In order 
to enable them to refute the charge of disbelief, which 
Xeith had brought against the Quakers of Pennsylvania, it 
appears, that he proposed a certain test or confession of 
faith, to be subscribed by all Quakers. These articles of 
faith went expressly to declare the reality of some of the 
leading facts and doctrines of the gospel — the Friends in 
America refused subscription to these; indeed, rather than 
they would do this, Keith was disowned. From the de-- 
cisioti of the Friends in America, he appealed, a^ appears 
from Gough's History of the Quakers, to the yearly meeting 
of London, 1694, " which was solemnly heard and debated 
*•' for many days, and at last determined in a moderate 
" censure upon him."* It does not appear, from. any au-* 
thentrc records of the Society of Friends, that Keith was 
accused of any errors in doctrine, whilst we have seen 
some, which were passed at that time, which recognised 
the existence of those errors which he had charged on the 
•Friends of Pennsylvania; the issue, however, of these dif- 
ferences was, that Keith toithdrew from the Society of 
Friends with his adherents, who, as a reproach on the 
imputed scepticism of the parent body, designated them- 
selves " Christian Quakers ;" and subscribed, as a condition 
of membership, to the articles, consisting only of seven, and 
these extremely brief, which had been drawn up by 
George Keith, 
A modern and acute writer, the author of ^' An Appeal to 

r ^_^ .^ 

♦ The proceedings of the American Quakers towards Keith, were publish- 
ed by him in England 1692, in a work entitled, " New England*s Spirit of 
Persecution, transmitted to Pennsylvania ; and the pretended Quaker, found 
persecuting the true Christian Qmker, ip the trial of Peter Boss, George 
Keith," &c. By this it appears that Keith though supported by an equal 
number of the monthly meetings, was tried before the meeting of ministers, 
consisting oiF twenty-pight individuals, who passed sentence upon him the 
50th of tiie 4th month, 1692, as " a person without the fear of God before his 
eyes*^ In consequence of the decision of these ministers, a pamphlet was 
published by Keith and his party, entitled " An appeal from the twenty 
eight judges to the spirit of truth." The Quakers, forbidden by their princi- 
ples to iise coersion, discovered, it appears, in this case, * the art ofmgeni- 
'tksly tormenting i for, as some of these ministeis held commissions in the 
peace, what Siey could not do as Qtiri/cers they did as Magistrates; and 
Aeith, Bradford, and other of the separatists, were cast into prison for 
publishing defences of themselves without license. The prosecution, it seems, 
was continued for i§ome time against Keith and his party, and was only 
terminated by Colonel Fletcher being appointed Governor of Pennsylvania, 
m the room of William Penn. 
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the Society (yf Friends on the Primitive simplicity of their 
Christian Principles,*' S^c, 1801, appears, mistakenlj ai 
we think, to award his approbation to those of the Friends 
who refused to subscribe to Keith's articles, which he cba- 
siders to have been an attempt to impose a test of orthodoxy 
on the Society of Friends,* Now, for ourselves, though 
we abominate the name of a creed or confession of faith ( 
though we deprecate the idea of tests and articles, that is 
by reason of our own imperfect nature — because, in fact 
we are fallible men, and cannot hope, as such, to bring tfa« 
various and erring judgments which are to be found in dl 
communities out of the pale of Quakerism, to one (sxac^ 
and perfect standard of thought and opinion. But the cast 
is widely different with the Quakers, who, to a man, profess 
to be directed in the way of truth by one infallible, un- 
erring power, namely, the light of God within them, and 
who might, therefore, adopt and subscribe to one uniform 
and perfect confession of their belief. Nor is it a little 
singular, that this sect, which is the oiily one that could 
consistently promulgate and subscribe to a creed, is mor^ 
wary in <his particular, than any other class of professors ; 
80 much so, that their doctrinal opinions on some points of 
first importance, as that of the Trinity and Atonement, have 
long been the subject of the most laborious and learned 
controversies, and must) in fact, ever continue so, for this 
sufiicient reason — that they are really unknown to the 
Friends themselves ; a natural consequence this, of their 
disregard of scriptural authority, and of their following^ 
in preference thereto, the dictates of their own imagination; 
professing themselves to be wise, they have become fools ; 
and mistake their own mental darkness for the light within ! 

Returning, however, from this digression : it does appear^ 
that Keith, a man of undoubted learning, and long in union 
with the Quakers, did accuse a large portion of the 
Quakers of Pennsylvania with disregarding and rejecting 
the fundamental facts of the gospel ; that he was by them 
disowned ; that he appealed to the Friends in London, who 
did not confirm the resolution of those of Philadelphia; 
fend who did not charge him, on the other hand, with any 
error in doctrine ; that he proposed a confession of faitiiL 
designed to exclude the unbelief, which he had charged oh 
the Friends of Pennsylvania ; that subscription to this was 
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* Tbe anxiety o^ tfa^ Friends of our own times to maintmn a itt^ 
orthodoxy, and of. modem orthodoxy. toQ# may be noticed ill its pmpflr 
place. i 
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Fefused; on which account, he ultimately withdrew from 
the Society of Friends. And hei;ve it may be iftiportant to 
observe^ that the new meeting, mentioned by Burnet as 
being opened by Keith, was a meeting called by him at 
Turner's Hall, long before he seceded from the Quakers; 
at which meeting, he challenged the whole Quaker body, 
with all their learned men, renn. Whitehead, and others, 
to meet him in open discussion; when he professed his 
readiness to substantiate the accusation against the Penn- 
aj^Jvania Quakers, as to their disbelief of the ikcts and doc- 
trines of the gospel ; and to prove, that the writings of the 
Srincipal authors of the body, led to and iustified such 
isbehef. This meeting, so called by Keith, was, as is 
confessed by Sewell, declined by the Quakers — none of 
their leading men ventured to meet their opponent face 
to face> or to disprove his accusation before a public tribunal ; 
dbius exhibiting by their conduct^ but too evident a con- 
aciousness of their own weakness, and of the truth of the 
charges propounded against them. The Quakers did, how- 
ever, .publish their reasons for refusing to meet their op- 
{>onent. These were principally, that Keiih was passionate 
and. abusive in his manner; that it toas not an agreed meeting on 
bath sides: that he had not sent them a copy of the charge against 
them: that such public meetings are often attended with heats, 
iepitjf, a^id confusion ; and that for tJi^ sake of religion, the 
liberty granted to the body, and the civil peace, they feline the 
meeting. (See Sewell, p. 660.)r— Tii^ spirii by which the Quakers 
are influenced is wonderfully changeable ; for, of all these 
f easons, it may be safely asserted, that if, perchan<ce, they had 
been governed by them at an earlier period, Quakerism had 
never existed ; as it is notorious, that in defiance of all the 
prudential maxims now suggested, (by the ^irit no doubt) 
Fox and Burroughs, and Howgill and Dewsbury, and 
Penn and .Whitehead, and, indeed, all the chief apostles of 
their church, had, by the influence of that same spirit, as 
^ey assert, and their followers believe, openly and publicly, 
ana without agreement or consent, and wiuiout regard to 
the tempers of their adversaries or fear of the laws, debated 
and disputed with Catholics, Churchmen, and Anabaptists 
•T^t.the mass houses, the meeting-houses, the steeple- 
Iiouses — in the courts of law^ the market places, and the 
highways — through good report and evil report — in season 
and out of season! The Quakers, then, we maintain, 
were bound by their own principles, and accoI^ding to their 
crwn practice, to meet their opponent, when accused of bo 
grave an ofience, as the aenying the doctrines of 
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Christianity ; and we may rest assured, that for the sake even 
of common consistency, they would have done this but for a 
well-grounded apprehension, that their faith would not bear 
the test of public examination ; and that he, who was so 
well versed in the system, was likely to assail it in the 
most vulnerable parts ! Nothing can relieve the Quakers 
from the force of this conclusion, except, indeed, it be 
urged, as we have intimated, that they wfere moved by the 
spirit not to meet their opponent on this occasion ; in whioii 
case, as it bjecomes not us to question anything that is do^e 
by the spirit, we shall merely remark, that tne moyiBg of 
this sort of amendment on its own previous motion^ pioved 
singularly opportune and greatly convenient to the Society 
of Friends ! It is true, that, in answer to the argumipQ^ 
which Keith continued to level against them atTurner*! 
Hall, the Quakers did publish a declaration of their belief 
in the doctrines and truths they were accused of denying ; 
and we do not deny, that the n^ajority of them may believe 
in the doctrines of the gospel, and admit, at least in ptao 
tice, the authority of the scriptures ; but this, we say, is 
an inconsistency in the sect ; it in no way results from tbdr 
creed. The theoretical tendency of their faith, is to pro- 
duce an opposite result ; and sucn has been frequently, and 
to a great extent, its practical oper^lions ! We shall con- 
clude our chain of evidence, designed to prove the position, 
that the doctrine of the inward light is subversive of 
scripture truth, by reference to a modem instance ; we 
allude to the conduct of the Friends towards Hannah 
Barnardt This case, jt will be seen, is peculiarly to our 
purpose: and, unhappily for the meek and peaceful pro- 
fession of Quakerism, it exhibits its professors in the odiip^os 
character of persecutors for conscience sake. The fiicts arp 
briefly these : — In 1799, Hannah Barnard, a Quakeress, pf 
Hudson, New York, America, arrived in England. She was, 
a woman of great zeal and integrity, united with knowledge 
and perseverance ; she had had a call from the Lord " & 
♦' pay a religious, visit to the Friends in Great Britain ani 
*^ Ireland;'' and, in obedience to the heavenly mandate, she 
left house, and country, and husband, and children, and 
arrived in this country, bringing with her testimonials firoip 
the monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings of ministeA 
and elders, among whom she had been a member ; in which 
it was declared, that her '* ministry had been * sound ajud 
edifying, attended with a comfortable evidence of her ce& 
thereto J' (Appeal to the Society of Friends, See. p. 43.) In 
process of time, it was discovered by the London Friendf, 
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that Hannah^s sentiments were not sufficiently orthodox ; 
her heresy consisted in her fidelity to her principles ; she 
followed the leadings of the spirit to the rejection of the 
fictiptures ; she rejected some portion of the Old Testament; 
and did not believe in the miracles of the New. The por- 
tion of the Old Testament which she denounced, was the 
commands of Moses to the Israelites to make war on and 
expatriate the idolatrous and brutalized inhabitants of Ca- 
naan ; commands^ which we have accustomed ourselves to 
esteem as founded in divine wisdom and justice, calculated 
to teach a great moral lesson to those who were made the 
inBtmments of the divine displeasure against idolatry, and 
all its concomitant crimes ; and necessary for the establish- 
ment of the worship of the One True God, and the display 
of his power to the surrounding nations of the earth. But 
Hannah's spirit testified differently. With regard, also, to 
the miracles of Christ, the great evidence of his divine 
commission, whilst she did not positively deny these, yet 
she said, " I freely confess my ignorance as to their positive 
" and literal certainty, which I could only be assured of by 
" immediate revelation ; and as such evidence has not been 
given me, I have that reason, at least, to believe, it has 
not, as yet, been absolutely necessary for me to know as 
an individual, in rekttion to myself, nor yet for my qualifi- 
" cations as a gospel messenger to others.'* (Appeal, &c.p. 60) 
This is scepticism it is true, but it is, we maintain, Quaker scep^ 
iicism; it is the legitimate offsprintg of the system. Hannah 
iras put nn||i her trial and finally sent back to America, and 
branded ^mi public disgrace for her heresy; but it must be 
confessed, that throughout every sta^6 of the harsh and 
inrotracted measures uiat were adopted against her, she ex- 
hibited the dexterity of a special pleader, united with the 
oonstancy of the martyr. She rested her defence upon the 
principles of. Quakertsm, she quoted triumphantly from 
Barclay, and the whole stream of Quaker authorities, the 
paramount and all-sufficient authority of the inward light 
. which induced one of the ministers who had attended the 
several sittings to confess, " We fought Hannah with very 
'• simple weapons — for at reasoning she was quite too many 
*'for us all'* In a word, Hannah stuck to her text ; she 
pleaded against every accusation, the sufficiency of the in- 
spirations of the inward spirit ; and was, at length, con- 
txary to every principle of Quakerism, and to the lasting 
disgrace of the body, found guilty of what could only be 
f^rfectly designatea as ?i provoking consistency with her 
creed f Caii; the reader contemplate a proceeding like this. 
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without a conviction of the utter fallacy of •fl^e system in 
which it originates ; — a sensible and sincere woms^n follows 
out her profession to its just and ncEturai exf^, and the 
whole body, from vengeance, or at best, from^^ame, rise 
up in arms against her, and hunt her from that ^^xdety, to 
whose principles she bad been the most faithfulJfV 

We nave now, as we think, produced snfficienc^evidence 
from the system of Quakerism itself, from the cod(!^entari^ 
of its expositors, and from its practical effects, to iJJ'W^ the 
point proposed in this paper — that its grand and dis^^guii^- 
mg doctrine, of a constant and immediate revelationrto the 
mind of man, is calculated to supersede the authoraily of 
the scriptures, and to sap away the foundations of c&risi- 
tianity itself. The tendency of superstition to scepticism, 
and the approximation of fanaticism to infidelity, is no 
where so strongly marked, as in the history of Quakerism. 
The Quakers — many of the Quakers-r— as we have seen, have, 
to use the words of Burnet, " turned the whole doctrine o^* 
the christian religion into allegories" Volney, Sir William 
Drummond, and other infidel writers have done the same 
with regard to revelation generally. Hannah Barnard who, 
mider the supposed influence of tne spirit, denies the divine 
authority for the wars lof the Jews against the Canaanites, 
and cannot admit th^ miracles of Chrii^t, arrives only at the 
same conclusion to which Painj^ and Hume have come before 
her ; and Carlile, the ultra ihfidel of the day, whilst ha 
exalts by his abuse the,b<^dy of Freethinking Christians, 
claims, we observe, our friend Mrs. Fry, as professing a 
kindred creed with his^' own; for, in a letter addressed by 
this vain man to this pious lady, he states with evident 
satisfaction, '* the Quaasrs, I understand, respect but little of 
the bible beyond its moral parts ;*' and he afterwards observes, 
with singular truth and candour, " I allow the Quakers to 
apprfxach nearest to Mr pbinciples of all the christian 
sects!!!* 
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* See the Republicaa, Oct. ?4, 1823.— NotwithstaBding Carlile'i prede- 
lietien for Quakerism, « avowed in this letter to Mrs. Fiy, he admits that 
there are soiiie. jthades-of liifierence between himself and the Quakers ; and 
Mrs. Fry is candidly invited to Dorchester goal, to discuss the points whicii 
prevent a cordisd union hetyreen the disciples of George Fox atod those, of 
Hkhard Cariile. Should Mrs. Fry, with this object, visit Dorce&ter godk), 
which we trust she uriti do, and which we really think would be ^quile |« 
tiseliil as any other of he? goaj visits, we shall |>e eunous to leaxp ijbe iew)t 
Itetweev the phiiosophfr aojd the samt—^e prison hpv ^nd keroirtej we eoiH 
fcss we observe many points of similarity, and w^e think it a. pi^ that ai^ 
minar differences should separate two such conspicucm individhd^r. 
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Such is the injury to religion produced by the doctrine of 
mtiBrnal revelation — of 'the inward light — a doctrioe thq 
offspring of vanity and ignorance, and which has proved iix 
its effects to be the most successful iaventioix that ingenioua 
folly has ever devised for the destruction of plain scripture 
truth, the encouragement of superstition, and the growth of 
spritual pride. Tujrning to the christian religion, how clear 
and simple does it appear to the mind of man, when com-i 
pared with the confused and wavering dogmas of this mys- 
tical theology. Its truths^ once revealed to the worlds and 
^ptablished by divine authority, become sufficient to all the; 
purposes of faith and godUness. It requires no supplement* 
tBxy revelation; because it is in itself complete^ It asks 
no additional evidence from heaven, because that with 
which it was first accompanied is sufficient. It need^ 
BO supernatural commentary, because its doctrines are ^im-r 
pie and free from mystery. It is addressed to the reason 
and natural perceptions of man, because these are compe- 
tent to understana it — to discern its excellencies^ and tq 
weigh its evidences. The thought may, indeed^, be bold» 
and we hazard it with all reverence, that even if Deity w«re 
miraculously to communicate Christianity to the mind of 
nuuv a better ki^owledg^ could not thereby be obtained of 
its spirit, its nature^, and iti^ truth9, than oy those natural 
means which, in his wisdom, he has thought sufficient for 
us. Christianity consists, 4f( we have before said, in cer- 
tain plain facts, and in certain simple principles arising out 
of them. '*This/^s2Lys the dLfostle,^' k thewordofjaith which we 
preach; that if thou skalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jems, an4 shall believe in thy heart that God hath raised him 
from tht dead, thou shalt be saved." (Rom. x. 9.) This 
confession and this belief, carrying of course with them ^ 
submission to the laws and obedience to the precepts of 
Jesuit, is Christianity. This clear and simple system of 
divine revelation we receive as tfue^ not from a succession 
of revelaitions from God, or from our ow^ internal impulses — 
l>ut from the weight of historical and moral evidence in it^ 
£Bivour — from its intrinsic excellence — ^its agreement with 
the cfasTacter of God— its suitability to the condition of 
man, and from the miraculous evidences with which it was 
originally attested. Miracles, however, are an appeal fo 
reason — ^to reason in the first degree, for they are addressed to 
the senses, which are the inlets to reason ana judgment. Ths 
li^t then of the gospel is the only true hght within ; it is 
light and knowledge infused into the mind by the natural 
operation of the truths of Christianity — ^the motives it sup* 
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plies, and the hopes which it inspires. We conclude this 
paper in the following peculiarly appropriate and judicious' 
remarks of Mr. Locke, to which we direct the special atten-* 
tian of the Friends generally. 

" He, therefore, that will not give himself up to all the extravagancies of 
delusion and error, must bring this guide of the light within to the trial; 
God, when he makes the prophet, does not unmake the man : he leaves all 
his faculties in their natuial state to enable him to judge of his inspirations,, 
whether they be of divine original or no. When he illuminates the mind 
with supernatural knowledge, he does not extinguish that which is natural. 
If he would have us assent to the truth of any prbpositibn, he either evi- 
dences that truth by the usual methods of natural reason^ or else makes it- 
known to be a truth which he would have us assent to by his authority, and 
convinces iis that it is from him by some marks which reason cannot be 
mistaken in. Reason rtmst be our last judge and guide in every thing, J do 
not mean that we must consult reason and examine whether a ^ropos'ition 
i'evealed from God can be made out by natural principles, and if it cannot; 
that then l^e may reject it ; but consult. it we must, and by it examine tohether. 
it be a revelation from God or no ; ^nd if reason finds it to be reyealed ^roni 
God, reason then declares for it as much as for any other truth, and makes 
it one of her dictates. Every conceit that thoroughly warms our fancied, 
must pass for an inspiration, if there be nothing but the strength of our 
persuasions, whereby to judge of our persuasions. If reason must not ex- 
amine their truth by something extrinsical to the persuasions themseWeSy 
inspirations (aid delusions, truth and fidsehoody will have the same measure and 
will not be possible to be distinguished.^* 

" If this internal light, or any other proposition, which under that title 
we take for inspired, be comformable to the p^^iples of reason, or to the 
word of God, which is attested revelation, reason warrants it and we may 
safely receive it for true, and be gui4ed by it in ourbetief and actions. . If 
it receive no testimony nor evidence from either of these rules, we cannot 
take it for a revelation, or so much as for true, till we have some other 
mark that it is a revelation, b^des our believing that it is so. Thus, we 
^e, the holy men of old, who had revelations from God, had something 
else besides that internal light of assurance in their own minds, to testify to 
them that it was from Gpa. They were not left to their own persuasions 
alone that those persuasions were from God, but had outward signs to con- 
vince them of the author of those revelations. And when they were to 
convince others they had a power ^ven them to justify the truth of their 
commission from heaven, and by visible signs to assert, the divine authority, 
of a message they were sent with. Moses saw the bush burn without being 
consumed, and heard a voice out of it. This was something besides finding 
1171 impulse upon his mind to go to Pharoah that he might hring his brethren 
out of Egypt; and yet he thought not this Enough to authorize him to go 
with that message, till God, by another miracle of his rod turning into a 
serpent, had assured him of a power to testify his mission by the same mira- 
cle repeatejd before them whom he was sent toJ^-^Locke on the Hiiimm 
Understanding, chap. xix. Of Enthusiasm. 

QoA&ER lNcroNSisT£NCiEs will form the subject of our 
iiext article. 
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PROSECUTION FOR LIBEL.— Oar Readers luiTo coUeoted, from a former 
Notiooy the fact of actions haring been commenced bj Mr. Rioe, curate of St. Luke's, 
aipiinst the Printer of this Work, and the AiHhor of the article entiided " IKsjentert*^ 
" Mahrui§e8" for an imputed jLibel contained in that article. When the informatioB 
VM made to ns that some portion of the article, as far as rej^rded Dr. Rice, was deemed 
bj Mm to be false and anfoanded,the Solicitors of the parties made an immediate offer 
to JBser^ aoj contradiction signed bjr Dr. Rice, of inj imputation, biit whieh Dr.RioiD^ 
detBHned to write ; and requiring that it «hould be eK|>lained bj the' Author or tho^ 
Printer of the Article. 

The declarations in the oaase, from which a knowledge of the passage or passages 
charged a& libelous could albne be collected, having been delivered since the pabli- 
eaftm of oar last Number, we learn that the proceedings are directed against some 
obaerratipns in a note affixed to the Article entitled Dissenters* Marriages , iu which 
allusioB is made to the negleot of certain canons of the church, as the common practice 
of iriergymen. Dr. Rice, we are sorry to find bj his declarations, considered that 
the article in question imputed to him that he " had given himself to drink and riot — 
" spending his time idly by day and by night — splaying at dice, cards, tables, and 
*' other unlawful games," and that ** he had been guilty of resorting to a tavern or 
«< ale-house." A love of truth and sense of duty, however, lead the Author and 
Printer of the article to declare most unequivocally their conviction that the construe- 
ti<m put by Dr. Rice, upon the remarks in question, is not borne out by the actual 
circumstances of the case ; as the Author never meant to attribute to Dr. Rice, and,, 
ui iiMst, never did attribute to him, that he gave himself to drinking, to playingat dice, 
carde, &o. and he has found upon inquiry that Dr. Rice is certainly not in the habit 
of frequenting any house of public entertainment, and, therefore, he has no hesitation 
in atvailiag himself of the first opportunity offered him of utterly disavowing the 
i^Iioation of the observation to Dr. Rice, and iu such sentiments the Printer and 
cittrselves most cordially concur. 

The COMMUNICATION on the subject of the Quakers has been received— any 
farther facts from the same writer, who appears well versed in the operations of tbe- 
Jnwari light on the other side of the Atlantic, will be useful, provided they are well 
authenticated. 

The CHRISTIAN MORALIST is highly creditable to the feelings of the writer 
— our- apprehension is, that we eannot devote sufficient room to the effusions of his 
Muse — it is at present under consideration. 

•' OBSERVATOR's" proposal, however well meant, does not accord with our 
views of duty or utility. 



The following Subjects are appointed by the Churck of God, for 
the iustruetion of the Public on the Sunday Mornings, at their 
Meeting-house, Crescent, Jewin Street, Aldersgate Street- 
Time of commencing 11 o'Clock precisely. 



1824 

Jan. 4. — Christianity — its power and simplicity. 

Jan. 11.— An Exposure of the Work entitled— <' Not Fad 

I 

but Jesus.*' 

Jan. 18. — Same subject continued. 

Jan. 25. — ^The Characters of Abraham^ Moses, Jesus, and 
Paul ; with a view to shew the fitness of each for the office he 
had to fulfil, and the uniformity of plan which prevailed in 
the dispensations of the Deity, of which they were the appointed 
instruments. 

Feb. 1 . — ^The character and attributes of Deity — the doctrines 
of the scriptures on this subject compared with the works 
of nature. 

Feb. 8. — Ajtt inquiry into the truth of the position — that 
<* Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the land." 

Feb. 15. — ^The doctrine of the Atonement in connectioB — 
firstly, with the alleged Fall of Man — secondly, with the* nature of 
Sacrifice. 

Feb. 22. — Unitarianism not Christianity. 

Feb. 29. — An address to Youth — ^founded upon the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son. 

Mar. 7. — ^The Priesthood of modem times — (established and 
dissenting) — an inquiry into its authority from the institution of - 
the Jewish Priesthood, and from the example of Jesus and his^ 
Apostles. 

Mar^ 14. — Deism and Atheism — their causes and tendency. 

Mar. 21.— <* The Lord's Supper." 

Mar. 28. — ^The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
and the Eighty-two Questions of the Bishop of Peterborough 
examined. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL OF BIAS 

DISPROVED, 



J^ an Explanation of the early part of the Book tf Geaem 

BS8AT III. 

■ 
■ 

* ■ 

• 

TN the fiMrmer Eiaay (p« 1) we have seen our first parents 

- dismiBsed from their school of instmction* called paradise. 

and placed ia that world which was to be peopled ancl 

cultivated by an innumerable race descending from this one 

Kir; and where all those lessons which that pair had learned 
the garden of Eden were to be called into action^ and 
all' their powers and faculties matured by difficulties and 
experience* Let us now take a retrospective view of the 
short — the simple, but beautiful and instructive narrative 
which we have been explaining; a narrative which/ ia the 
brief space of three chapters, comprises, with respect to 
' our globe andall tliat inhaoit, or belong to it (man excepted^ 
most probably the histo^'of ages ; and which, with regard 
ts^mwi. himself^ evidently embraces many yeani. Bu^ in 
miim to^^ave a desif conception of die interest and beauty 
of "thift Jiiurrativei it will be, ^t, necessary to ohuaoterixe 
tte two bsing s that form the leading features of tiie story, 

yOL. II. wo. VI. H 



vH TBS socrmiMB or 

^IkOodthecfestor, and man the creature; ofeacbofwhMi 
tM may, -ind«ed, toy with the Poet — 

.HiAud flnt of God '^™i "["'V Wow, 

Or rather, from vhat our senses aod experience teach — 
or Deity coadesceads to commnnicatfi to us. 

First, then, ofOod^— fcl) his ■fcaka — ell our experience — ■ 
all his communicatioDa to mankind — proclaim him to be 
infinitely wise, powerful, and good ; they teach us that he 
it " the jLord.graciota and meraf'ul;" that "he it good to alt:" 
■ iLat^'jAu fffli^ mtrcks are over all kk toorign" that be is^tiv 
'botmiiful pTotedtoTsndpresarerof mad, m 4ab>nit»tim, 
and of all the creatures that he has madej that he is a being 
who has left nothing to chance or contingency ; that, at once 
in the physical and the moral world, every event, whether we 
call it good or evil, is the result of foreknowled^ on his 
part, of design and pre-ordination ; that every thing is so 
arranged, ana bband round with proper. cirpoifBtanoea, as 
to fulfil all his pleasure and accomplish all his purposen; 
and that all his plana and dispensations are marked by 
: wisdom, m.ercy, and benevolence. With these exalted ana 
tirtt-Tiews of the character of onx beoefiCaatXrcatiVK Ve 
nave a solid ground to rest upon ; a criterion by which 
to try — a clue by which to ^ce out and solve ereiy 
apparent difficulty ; and however, to us short-sighted mor- 
' fau, any thing may appear obscare or difficult, we may reat 
*«aMrad that it must and will all eoirupoDd: mm ifee 
'tfttrfEHOes drtiB aaeribed to I^eity; redound ta ^:^0ty. 
and promote, either immediately or nltimaiefy^. titp gflftd 
and happiiiess of the creatures he has fcmm^.' Ilmrrowtri 
with these euhlime views, the apostle PkoI, wheat-Mil- 
templating the weakness, the sinfulnm, Knd ibe tufftliqga 
v£ mankind, consoles himself and bttacK :.by:ftdiil|g,)Va 
'-(Kom. yiii; 20) that " the whole creBHOM:Maa.»Mtb>iaaii^.4o 
""" vanity,'* Xii°p^c(^tton) " not unllingif" '(nrmf rhrnm.|||n 
' tiie pan i^ the cres:ture) " but 6^ n»s<t■'■f:f2Un.f^, jjAtt 
'creator) "tbIio" (for wise and {^i li ioiii' iilinwin) f taft 
" tuhjetied the mnte in BOFg: that 'lit tUMB MMdM^Abt" 
(as well as the first fruits) " shall'4a iMhtikd'jhmJk' 
" bot^age of corruption" {■B.ni he brgt" ' 
" Hiert^ tjf the children of Gad." 
' encourage those who heheved in '■bvma9i-"mim':ammfWt^ 
exposed to suffering and deaA on liMt MskwpiittfNMMftf 



i he brai%bt) f^fprtftJ^^Mvi 
God." «■«. whni^miSi 



fiom th* |4«vioi]B ooDduQt of Qod towaxd)) \ta cnaturq^ 

»nd especially towards 'tlu»» whom he had Miected for 4^ 
^peciaj .purpose, fis inatrumenU to brine about his ereat 
deeiga oi good ' to all^auch as Adam, Ifoah, AbrauaiDf 
Moses, the Jewish People, and others, recorded in the 
■acred Bcriptures — reasoning from these cases, he contdades 
' — and " we know" (by this history) " that all thingt work 
" together for gqod to thtue that love God, to TBOSS WHO 
" ARB TBE CALLED ACCOBaiSQ TO MIS PUBPOSE ; far 
" whom he did foreknow," (or fore-acknowledge in times 
that ar« pfut) " he aim did predeitinate ;" (bind round with 
ctrcamstaJices) " aiid pioreover, vkom he did predestinate, 
" them he aim called ; and vhom he called, them he alio 
''juttified: and vhom fie justified, them he. also glorified," 
Toat is to say, those whom he foreknew, as fitted for his 
purpose, be bq placed them — arranged, ordered, and sur- 
rounded them with circumstances — that they should^ in 
spite of all difficulties, be fitted for and accomplish tlw 
purposes for which he had origiaally selected them. 

liiis great ajid glorious view of the character of Deity it 
ia which must foim the clue to our inquiry as to his conduct 
toward our firBt parent^ ; and, in erery respect, we shaU 
find that it preciaely accords and corresponds therewith. 
This wise, this gracious Being it was that formed this 
beauteous world — that brought it put from a dork and deso^ 
late niass of omtter, clothed it with verdure, adorned it wi^ 
trees atad fruits and flowers, and made it a fit habitati^ 
for the creatures he intended to form and place upon it 
Well may we adopt the language of one of our eai^ 
poets — 

" I Ion (I hftTC some came to lore) the earth; 

She ii niy Maker's creature — therefore good : 
Sbe ia my mother — for she gave me birth; 

She ii mj tender nurse — she gives me food." 

Of birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, and eveiy qvepin^ 
thine — perfect with an unerring instinct from' the first— 
neediQg no culture, improvement, or moral discijiline, but 
amply iDmisbed with every means necessary fur enjoyment 
of existence, telf-pieservatiOQ, and {he perpetuattoa of their 
.species; — of these we hear no more ; that we should do so 
: :mB hot heceuaiy ; they were a fiaishc^ work, for Ihem 
.tl^ir,<areator bod done oil which their fiature required i man 
•k^ Htfned now Cie object of liU ptOTid^qce ; and why ? 
" " ehf alone, of idl the creiitureB Om had taKd%, stoot} 
.h3 . 
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it nteA of protection and inBtraction from his Maker. What 
then^ judging from otir present knowledge, were the nature^ 
ebarkcter, and circumstances of this beine, man? Of all 
the animals that exist he is, in infancy, the weakest — the 
most defenceless and helpless — and, but for the care and 
assistance of others, must perish almost the instant he coines 
into the world. At lengtn, delivered from " his nurse's 
*' arms,'' we find the heedless being, from ignorance and 
inexperience, running into every folly; and, but for the 
effect of parental care and moral discipline — line upon line 
and precept upon precept — he would become the slave of 
every passion and darling pursuit. Without instinct to 
giifde him, and endued with strons passions — the materials 
of all fiitui'e excellence, but which, becoming ripe before 
his reason is matured, expose him to the greatest danger — 
we trace him then advanced to manhood ; where difficulties, 
errors, disappointments, and vexation, form a school of 
experience to unfold the powers of his mind, mature his 
reason, and teach him to controul and regulate those 
passions which otherwise would be his master. Such is 
the creature, man — and such as he ia God has made hin^^, 
and placed him on this earth, and surrounded bim by tba 
circumstances in which we see him placed — vet this helplesB 
creature, weak and feeble as we find him, isdostined throueh 
his own experience, and through the experience of those woo 
have gone before him, progressi vely to improve even in this the 
first stage of his existence, and to arrive at a state of mental 
and moral culture, which may fully Justify the exclamation 
of the poet — 

^ Wliat a piece, of work it mtn 1 how noble in leason 1 bow infinite in 
fi^nlties ! in form and moving how express and admirable I in action how 
like an angd ! in apprehension how like a God I the beanty pf Uie world ! 
the paragon of anirnalsP 

m 

Whilst, in future stages of his existence, man seems fitted 
and destined to ^o on in interminable improvement and ever- 
increasing happmess. 

But if this be die true liature and character of man» 
.a(| we are enabled to appreciate that character in the 
niesent advanced state of society and of the human mind — 
Wliat must havie been the nature and character of the first 
of the human race? We find him formed, it is true, in the 
a^ti^ ofamian, butbelpless, ignorant/ and inexperienced 
mi[fC chUd^ not corrupt, 1>ut liable to errbr; perfect in all» 
pciVihdtirhich could be peifectdd byexp^!ehcennd diacijiliiife 
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alfjne ; and destined, through these means, to be ultimatelj 
made perfect. What then must we expect to be the conduct of 
such a Creator as we have described, towards such a creatine 
BO formed, and so destined ? Just such, it may be replied* 
as in this concise history we find actually to be the case. 
Thus we have seen that the man was first placed in a garden, 
free from all that was noxious, and furnished with all that 
was pleasant to the eye, and eood for food ; and this place 
he is to till and cultivate. Well was such a garden suited 
.to his then circumstances ! But here he was not always to 
dwell ; nor would it have been consistent with his happmest 
or destination ; for 

M What is man. 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? — ^A beast, no morel 
Sore he that made us with such large discourse 
LoduBg before and after, gave us not 
This capability and god-like reason. 
To rust in us unused.'' 

To have thus left man would have been wholly incompatible 
! with his mental powers, and with his capacity for improve- 
ment and happiness. Man must have been an animal of a 
structure totally difierent from hts present* if he couI<^ haye 
long tasted felicity in a condition void of excitements to 
labour and exertion. Mutual wants and necessities are. the 
bonds of society. The vicissitudes of light and darkness* 
summer and winter, of calms and tempests, contribute* 
upon the whole, to the enjoyment of life. Without some 
mixture of pain with pleasure the mind and body, as they 
are now constituted, would grow listless and languid; 
and, without mistakes in judgment, and errors in practice, 
good and evil could not be ]^roperly appreciated, principle 
developed, or experience obtained, so as to lead us to choose 
what is really preferable^ 

Adam was destined to be the father of mankind — of that 
race which was not only to cultivate the earth, but to have 
their reasoning powers brought to maturity by moral diii- 
cipline and experience^ To this grand end were all the 
steps and circumstances directed in this preparatory school 
jQf mental and moral discipline ; and, in these first lessons, 
man was taught to know what things were ^ood for food, and 
.how to cultivate the ground ; habits of industry^ were en- 
joined, and he was Ted to admire the beauties of his 
Maker's works— all necessary to form the future man, and 
fit him for that more enlarged spheriB of aiction for which 
God had intended him. As the preservation of mere animal 
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lift was not the only thing necessary, he being a moral and 
dependent creature, and, as the first of his race, deriving 
ii6 advantage from the experience of others, it becamie 
necessary that he should be taught obedience to, and 
dependance on, his Maker. The use of one tree is, therefore, 

Erbhibited to him, whilst all the rest are freely granted to 
im ; the highest penaltjr of disobedience, extmction of 
being, is threatenea ; extinction of being — the import of 
which, indeed, he could, but imperfectly comprehend, yet 
which was more tangible to his senses than any otner 
punishment with which he could have been threatened. 
The very prohibition would naturally create desire. Place 
a child in a garden, and prohibit any particular tree, and 
its fruit become^ infinitely more desirable than that of 
all the rest. The 'woman saw the serpent eat that 
fruit which she had been forbidden to taste ; it was, we 
are informed, pleasant to the eye, and desirable to make 
one wise ; she ate thereof, and she gave it to her husband, 
and he did . eat also. Nothing could be more natural than 
"this, from their inexperience; but, at the same time, 
nothing could more decidedly prove their weakness; few 
of what are now called their corrupt descendants would, 
at an age of maturity, fall under so weak a. temptation- 
let us hear no more then of the previous perfection, of 
'6nr first parents. Afler they had eaten, reflection fol- 
*Ibwed, and their eyes being opened, they saw the coh- 
'Sequence of their disobedience, and were afraid. This, 
then. Was the first necessary and most valuable moral 
lesion. The' woman had been, like most of her posterity, 
led asti^y by appearances, and, by this event, she was 
taught the necessity of reflecting on all the consequences 
tit desire* before she jputit into execution. Adam, as yet 
unacquainted with theise inevitable consequences, and in- 
^uenced by feelings of affection for his wife, was induced 
to follow her example ; and who amongst his sons can say 
'that they would ndt, and have not fallen under a like 
'tei&ptation? By this he also learned that the man, who 
!was to be the guide and head of the woman, ought ever to 
'be on his guard agaitist the allurements of a being weaker 
'than himself — allurements essentially connected with the 
happiness of man if properly directed ; but if not con«» 
'trouled by reason, exp^Hence, and sound judgment (coming 
libm -oh6, to'pleasis Whont all his finer '^elings yrould 
and ought to be called forth) must necessarily tend to the 
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^rf": tlmA werQ :fartb.4r taiiiig^i. by tiija toansgriissioQ* thf t fear^ 
iiaJl .Bhftme.must always accompany gailt; and that tney' 
were moral and acoo^table beings. Further to impress, 
this grand a^d all-iiMporMtpt lesson— i the Deity js ^e^ 
scribed as appearing, by some miraculous meanst mi 
questioning them as to. what they had done ; fear 'seiiea 
Qa tbemj and cotiscious guilt makes them fly and. seek -to 
hide themselves from that blessed Being whose voice and 
presence, had they, continued innocent^ must have beeu, 
their glory and delight, Here> surely, was an important 
lesson — ^thus to teach them to shun the path of guilt, though 
strewed with flowers, and ever after walk in the path of 
Tirtne and ^obedience, however thorny that path might, at 
the time, appear. Filled with shame, with confusion, and 
Kemorse, they make the best excuse they can. Arraigned 
before their now awful judge, with fear and terror they await 
^6 doom that is, in their apprehension, to consi^ them 
lioth^ for ever, to eternal obiiyion. But does this kind, 
this gracious Being inflict on them the full penalty of the 
lli;w ? Forgetfnl whereof they are made — that they are but 
dust, or, at best, children in knowledge and experience* 
{las he placed them in circumstances, the result of which he 
9l^st have foreknown, merejiy to ensnare and then tp punish 
them? Are they in. his power — penitent and humblecl at his 
feet — and will he shew no mercy ? Far be such a thought 
from oiir minds, blasphemous as it would be to the character 
of Grod, and inconsistent, as we know it to be, with 
aU his attributes, and all his dispensations. Could he who 
ha$ instructed his creatures not to be ''overcome of evil, but 
**to jDvercome evil wiih good;'* could he thus have inflicted a 
€tuel and excessive punishment? Might not the Christian 
Vrell |Lsk--tCottld he who, through the religion of Jesus,, has 
•o. attutied my feelings that I know not what it is to retain 
Ifisting resentment against my greatest enemy, for any length 
of time ; but, on the contrary, make every due allowance 
for his circumstances, and pity him for his errors ; that if 
he Were before me, penitent and in my power, I could not 
but shew him mercy ; — could the being who has taoeht me 
this, have been himself less merciful to the creatures he hfisi 
JTormed? But, in the way of reply,, it is said — he is Qod and 
not man. True, and for that very reason, if for no other^ ha 
\vill' be more gracions, more merciful, moife- forgiving. A 
jta^ may injure his felldw man, but none of our sins tin 
injure our creator* Suirely he Will, as he has comn^andifd 
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kiB serraiitoio do. ''itvercame evil wUh good ^* he irill nudoB' 

all our enora moral lessona for oiir impnnremeiit Nor, in* 
ihiB case of our first parents, are such our just expectation!' 
disappointed ; for his very judgment he turns into a blessing; 
the penalty of death is not even mentioned, but Deity, 
faking occasion to apostrophize the serpent in their pre-* 
sence,* shews its insignificance and worthlessness, le8t» 
from the high idea they had formed of its sagacity, they 
might be led into idolatry ; he first, then, pronounces that 
enmity shall subsist between the race of man and the serpent 
tribe ; in order, a$ it would appear, that when our first parents 
57ere sent out into the uncultivated world, they might always 
be upon their guard against injury from reptiles of this des- 
cription, such being more dangerous to them than any 
other. On the woman the Deity pronounces as a punishment 
that of which she had had no experience, but which, no 
doubt, she would have been exposed to, whether, in this 
instance, she had sinned or not — pain in gestation and 
delivery. All other animals, bavins no reflection, go through 
this state with only the feeling of the moment; woman, aa 
a reasonable being, '* looking before and after," might, in the 
ordinary course of things, have regarded it as an evil and 
a hardship ; but, viewing it as a mitigated pi^nishment^ 
when she had exposed herself to the highest penalty, that 
of death itself, she would feel not merely resigned bat 

Sateful. With Adam the same beneficent plan is pursued; 
e Deity, as it were, availing himself of tneir condemned 
situation, pronounces, as a punishment, that which must 
have formed part of his original design, and which waif 
necessary for the well-beins and improvement of mankind— 
that in the sweat of his brow he should eat bread all thi 
days iff his life, which is further explained as being till he 
reiumed.to the Jtis^; thus making that which would otherwise 
have appeared a hardship, to be regarded as an act of mercy 
miid a olessins ; for hact Adam been sent out of this aan 

luid delightful garden. Paradise, to till the uncultivated 
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.* We say "with the text, the serpent, for no mention it made throngli- 
«at of the devil; and one strong proof that Mo^es never intended 
1o convey an idea of the exintence of such a heing ib, that he never once 
snentioned such a being to the Jews, throughout the nvhole of the Pentateuch ^ 
whereas h^d he believed insudi abeing, and had he known the dreadful evils 
he had occasioned in Eden, as well as that he was not only die tempter of 
^an in his original state, but would continue to be the same to man in Us 
isllen state, every page muht have teemed with warning against the sedno- 
trans of so potent an enemy, or he^Moaes^ would h&ve been the most fiutilleii 
oTinsfnxitors. ^ , « 
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mrih wiilKmt tome apparent causes the retrospection iof 

Jblmer state would have been a bar to all his future pleasure. 

Every man who has experienced it can judge bow hard w 

taak it is to resign pleasures and gratification to which we 

have been used, and to desct:nd to lower circumstances; 

but if some rich nobleman had forfeited his life to the 

laws of his country, and the king were to pardon him on 

the single condition that by the sweat of his brow he should 

earn his bread, that which, under other circumstancesj 

would have appeared the greatest evil, would then be 

gratefully received as a gracious boon. Thus was it, it 

would appear, with Adam ; his life was spared — existence 

was a blessing yet worth having, though deprived of many 

which he had hitherto enjoyed ; but then he knew his 

ffuilt, he knew that he had justly forfeited all — even life 

itself, and he gratefully blessed the gracious Being who 

had thus so tempered judgment with mercy. We Know, 

besides, how necessary labour is to the health of creatures 

formed as we are; even those who by their property are 

not necessitated to la1}0ur; if they wish to enjoy health and 

consequent happiness, are obliged to find a substitute.' 

How great and important a lesson did our first parent learn 

from this transaction ! Hitherto they had only knoi/vn the 

Deity as their Creator — as their provider and protector, and 

could depend on his favour only so long as they were im- 

Elicitly obedient to his commands. They now learn diat 
e is as good as he is great — merciful as he is wise and 
powerful ; that he is, indeed, as he afterwards proclaims 
nimself to Moses, " the Lord God, gracious and mercijul; 
"forgiving iniquity, transgressions^ and sins, though bu no 
*' means clearing tie** (impenitent) *' guilty,** Here, indeed^ 
was a new — a great — a glorious source for love, for gratitude, 
and praise; here was the most lovely and amiable exhibitioa 
of the character of God, so suited to the condition of frail 
and erring creatures.' Well might they have exclaimed—- 
'* Who would notfoar and reverence thy name, for thou only ari 
** holy !** Not only were they taught this lesson, but the 
ungrateful truth was also communicated and impressed upon 
their minds, that they were mortal — that they were made 
of frail materials which, from their very nature, must decay.) 
R truth of which they could have had no practical experience, 
and one which, coming in any other way, or at any other 
time, might have appeared harsh and ungrateful to their, 
feelings ; whilst, unaer present circumstances, the idea that 
they ha4 escaped from instant death, that their lives were 
yet prolongea would absorb all others, and mdce the 
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difltant |m>ipect scarce perceptible to their nindt. T( 
the hint once given, future experience would call 
their minds witn salutary but not painful feelings, 
prepared by every necessary means, and every kind 
sideration for their feelings, in this wise and erack 
preparatory school, they retire from the garden of Edc 
oeine first taught the way to procure necessary coverii 
suitable to their new situation and circumstances. Tb 
go forth to fulfil their ori^nal destiny, that of cultivati] 
and peopling the earth, which " God had created to 
^inhabited;** but lest recollection of their former blessinw.^ 
should lead them into fresh error, and lest, mistaking ns . 
name for the (juality of the tree of life, (as it is evident 
they had done in conseouence of its having been called abt 
the tree of knowledge or good and evil) they should retin, 
and, by eating of the tree, seek to avert the dreaded eft^jl 
of dissolution, which God had told them must necessariljf 
take place, a guard is benevolently placed to bar themfipoB^' 
all future hope and expectation. 

Thus has it been shewn that this simple history (whleb 
lias, by misinterpretation and false comments, been maids 
the foundation of the most tremendous and horrid doctriat^ 
full of blasphemy against Ood and derogatory to man) 
is, on the contrary, full of the most pleasmg and sublisii 
ideas of the character of Ood— of his love and benefieeAos 
to man; that neither curse nor death to Adam, and'sfiB 
less to his posterity in any shape or form, is denounced 4il 
oonsequenoe of his transgression ; that the whole of ^ 
conduct of Adam was consistent with his nature and cir* 
cumstances, neither making him nor his descendants df* 

E raved or corrupt, the whole having been planned and designed 
y the Deity as a system of useful and necessary tdacaliomtat 
the new-formed pair ; and that the whole of the condqct ^ 
God towards them was, as it ever has been and ever wiU ts 
towards all his creatures--*wise, benefieentf and good. TUtlL 
BO real punishment was actually inflicted ; nor wo^d it» in* 
deed, have been just under all the circumstances i^ tfatt 
case. A man without experience — the first temptatifla 
and offenoe — a just and good parent would not punish H 
child for such an offence and under such circumstanoeslt 
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* J^8 has tought us thus to reQ8on-*^fJ/'. jf^ ikm^ bring evU^ Jmouj^Um 

* to ewe good gifts unto your chiidren, how nmch more ihdl your /Mar vduek h 

* In neaveneivegooH ihingt to them that ask him V-^^Be perfect as your *^iHtt % 
^Jmther^who makethhiiiunto rise on the evil and mike good^ and MOMkfm 
1fmik0>imtmdrimihe^wifuit.'' Seealio tfaelieMiifid psniMeoftlitTi«fiMl 
^0D M. illuit»tifv»«f.te cbnadtr of Osd. 
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11^ then, mnj we (on a review of the whole) exclaim* 
'[ the apostle, (Rom. xi. 33) '' O tke depth t^ the rithe$ 
th of the wisdom and knowledge of God J hoto ufuearchaMe 
Ndre his Judgments and his ways past Jinding out! for who 
^hath known the mind of the Lord, or who hath been his 
^•^ounsellorl or who hath first given to him and it shall be 
^recompensed to him again? for of him, and through him, and 
*"A> him are all things ; to whom be glory for ever, AmenJ* 
^Thns, every step which we have taken has exhibited such 
hbih — such delightful views of the wisdom and goodness 
h the Supreme Being, as to fill the mind with the 
IBOst exQuisite delight ; w])ilst, when we contemplate 
die doctrmes that men have pretended to deduce from 
Jlkh narrative-^doctrines, too, which they have ventured 
to call christian — we may be well persuaded that all 
irbich Atheists and Deists have ever written cannot have 
ditme so much injury to the cause of Christianity, or have 
contained half the blasphemy as that which has been said on 
this subject by pretenaed orthodox Christians. 
. If thjB explanation which we have submitted of these three 
Brst chapters be correct, then, indeed, not only are the pillars 
if priestcraft and orthodoxy shaken, but the whole super- 
itmcture must fall crumbled into dust ; for if man be not 
t fallen creature, in consequence of the sin of Adam, then 
ill the doctrines founded upon that alleged iall, such as 
Dfriginal sin, natural corruption, the atonefnent, &c. must 
necessarily share the same fate ; and we must retire from 
the consideration of this whole subject with feelings of 
sistonishment, that so much time and labour should nave 
been employed ; so many volumes written on subjects that 
liave no foundation but in the vain imaginations of ignorant 
)r interested men ; whilst it must be with feelings of gratitude 
md delight, that we are thus enabled to vindicate the 
:;haracter of God and the sacred scriptures from such un- 
founded calumnies, and such horrid blasphemies, as these 
in question. 

In support of the same doctrines, however, passages are 
inoted from the New Testament as well as from the Old. 
rhe writings of the apostle Paul are particularly cited with 
this object. We have already remarked, what every reason- 
able man must admit to be correct, as the apostle Paul 
riever pretends to revelation on this subject, and must there- 
fore have drawn his inferences from this account in Genesis, 
that, therefore, if any thing, he had said should seem to differ 
From that account, we ought to be guided hy the text 
|nd not by the comment. Yet, as some parts of his writings 
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^re supposed to maiDtain a different view of the Babject^^ii 
ina^, m some future Essay, if we find opportunity, -take ^ 
aad explain such passages, not indeed as a matter of ne- 
cessity, but as one rather of curiosity, and to satisfy tlM 
Viinds of the weak and fastidious; feeling no doubt but that 
the passages- will, when fairly examined and properly ex- 
plained, be found all to correspond with the original account 
of the creation and early history of man, as recorded in the 
book of Genesis, and prove that Paul understood this nar- 
rative in the same lignt that we have done. 



THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD OPPOSED 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTAUTY OF 

THE SOUL, 

.-- 

ESSAY VI. — INTERMEDIATE STATE. 

• 

** As to the consequences of the present question, it appears, that, on ths 
<me side, (t* at of materialism) there is nothiug more than a temporaiy ces- 
92ltion of thouf^t, which can hurt nobody, except die self-interested pimis^ 
or the self-sufficient Deist, whose hisrh claim to an inherent prinopie irf 
immortality, is shown to be vain and groundless; but on the other aids* (that 
of immater alism) there is a manifest derogation ./it^iM, if not a total auh' 
version <>/', that pos tive covenant, which professes to entitle us to everlast- 
ing life; all proper and consistent notions of death, resurrection and a 
fiiture judgment are confounded ; in fine, all the great sanctions of the gOspel 
sre rendered unintelligible or useless." — BUhop Xoto's Theory of Btligwi^ 
fotttcript, 437, 438, kc 

An INTERMEDIATE STATE of conscwus and active exist" 
fnce, which is said to be entered upon immediately at 
par death, and to continue until the resarrection, will fyrta 
the subject to be examined in the present paper; and, 
before we enter upon the arguments by which tnis doctrine 
Is advocated, we would premise, that the scriptures are niost 
{ilear and distinct in what they communicate relative to 
man's future condition, uniformly setting forth that that 
'^tate is to commence at the resurrection — that we shall not 
live again till the resurrection — that mankind will ndt 
^be judged before the resurrection — that the faith, labours* 
and suffering of believers are unprofitable and perish if 
there be no resurrection.* Such being, unequivocally, the 
doctrines of the scriptures ; the supporters of immateri- 
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tfltftn« have naturally felt them to be incompatible witK 
their hypothesis; for if an immortal soul be an essential 
part of man, such soul being, in its own nature; 
indestructible, then, of necessity, future existence doen 
commence before the resurrection, and the faith, labours, 
atad sufferings of believers do not, nor can they perish even 
if a resurrection never takes place : thus situated in regard to 
doctrines so opposed as those of immaterialism, and a resur- 
rection from tne dead, their supporters have had recourse to 
heathen sources, and from thence, and not from the scriptures, 
have deduced an hypothesis, which is thus described-^ 
" In the interval between death and the resurrection, ther^ 
is an intermediate state, in which the departed souls of 
the good are supposed to have an inperfect reward, and 
"the souls of the wicked an imperfect punishment :"*-^ 
and while we in vain look to the scriptures for a descrip^ 
tion of this " interval between death and the resurrection/' 
we readily discover its origin among the comparatively con- 
sistent immaterialists of the heathen nations, whom we 
have shewn, in our former Essays, believed souls to be an 
emanation of that intellectual nre by which the universe 
is animated; and that when they are released from the 
body they returned to God ; but that, previously to such 
veturn, they have " an interval,'' by being placed in an 
" vUermediate state," for the purpose of being purified 
from the consequences of their late pollution. So early 
at the second century. Origin, and other '* Fathers," incoD* 
porated this system with the Christian doctrine of future 
existence, and from thence the catholic ** Purgatory" was 
immediately derived ; so that this essential branch of the 
doctine of immaterialism became one of great influence 
and profit to the Romish Church, into which it was inlro- 
duced by Gregory in the sixth century, being honoured with 
an infidfible affirmation in the year 1140, and so continued 
till the Reformation, when most of the reformers being 
content with a small degree of refinement upon Catholicism 
merely prohibited prayers for the souls of the deceased. 
To sncn general nelief in the truth of immaterialism 
Lnther, in the earlier part of his life, was a singular ex» 
ception. In his defence, (published 1620) which was co»- 
^damned by Leo X, he states, " I permit the Pope to make 
^'articles of faith for himself and his faithful, such as 
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«^ that jbe ia Eaftpefor ef tjie worid, Kisg of Im^iu Ml 
^' Qoii apan eaith-»-that the iwl i$ immortals, wijth idl 
" tbo«e moofitrotts opinions to ' be found ia the Romm 
V dunghill of decretals." * On the latter pointy howei^ 
Xiuther seems to hai^e stood nearly alone : neither doctff H 
appear that he evinced much perseverance in it9 defeQC9» 
opposed as it was to the decrees of the church of Rome«AM 
the one hand^ and to the prejudices of his brother refonnefii 
on the other; and, indeed, die latter announced tbat» '^ Faidi 
requires that we should think, th^t the dead are' not 
nothing, but that they truly live before God ; the piiiivi 
happily in Christ, the wicked in an horrible eitpectetkm 
^ of the revelation of divine judgment." f But it will be 
found that anything rather than uniformity of opinion, aa to 
the conditiojQ of souls in this ''intermediate state," has nre^ 
jvailed and does prevail among its supporters .; and thatuwlt 
the decree above quoted apportions to the wicked— ''an boiy 
5' rible expectation of the revelation of divine judgmjsiilt-'*<n^ 
Calvin is content to deal only with the souls of " the faithful ;'* 
for ** it is nothing to me," he observes,*'' what becomes Qf^tMr 
8ouli" (the wicked) " I will only be responsible for the fiiMlr 
ful," in an intermediate state ;{:; the morenM>dem defi^ndexa 
of the doctrine abound also wit^ contentions with each other.; 
first, as to the place and condition of all i^ula, whether 
virtuous or vicious; secondly, as to the union of the 
aame soul with the same body at the resurrection; .sa4 
thirdly, as to those passages of scripture which expreMtf 
reserve all hopes or future Ufe, of punishnic&t, and M 
jreward, until the resurrection^-out of these difficukks 4md 
contentions, have arisen a sect of fiemi«-inunateriaHstii» 
mho, while they succeed in proving that neither cesward Mr 
ponishmentcan take placeiifi^tV theresurreotion, yeithey most 
inconsistently contend that man is animated by a>8Ml.;^ftn4L 
for the purpose of reconciling all patties and eVfry inconr 
aistencv, they assert that this quality of man, .immotbd 
And self-existent as it is, becomes, at the dissolutioti Ckf 
.the body, partially non-existent, being until the resurr0(^Qn 
in a stale of sleep, or insensibility. To this aboard position 
Bishop Warburton, who, it will be seen, was: at> leait 
-amiuiettt in Us immaterialism, • makes a reply po saqsa e d 
:of much fojEce. ''Their sleep of the sduLianaeraxKiit} Mdd 

* Lntber'9 Defence^ Proposition XXVIIth. 

t Harmon. Omf. p. 14, 1 Mei Portia. ■ ' - • . 
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,V.-tiiU|i-lHriD|pi. m» to considBr the sense, and ceosisteiicy 
ff of.lia ridtcaious m notion. Now sleep is: a modification 
f^'ctf.jaji^tence^pot of non-existence,- so that the sleep of 
f a mibHoMce hath a meaning — the sleep of a quality is 
." nonsense."^ We have thought it well thus to refer to the 
4iQlitradi.ctory theories of our opponents, and that for two rea- 
jona; ^rst, because in fairness they might claim to be re- 
pnesented in their own words ; and secondly, because it is the 
.D!MA:mode of aiding our object; as we feel confident of 
aaooessfuUy effecting in the present what we have already 
4oiie. in the previous department of our inquiry; namely, 
proinng not merely a want of scriptural evidence in support 
of iiomaierialism, out that the doctrines of the scriptures are 
in unequivocal- opposition to it in all its parts. With this 
«tn»^ conviction upon our minds, produced by a careful 
mttentipn to the arguments on both sides of the question, 
we shall proceed at once to an examination of such passages 
in the scriptures as are deemed either directly or inferen-* 
tially to support the doctrine of an intei*mediate state ; pre- 
mising, that if the immortality of the soul be true, there is 
Jindmustbeastateofcon^ciousexistence, and that enjoyed too 
•byallindiscriminately, prior to the ",^tiJgfR€Mtq/*^il«grefl/€/a^^ 
•x-and also, .that if there be such a state, it is of the first 
importance that the fact should have been distinctly com- 
- m.iinicated ; £>r, if the doctrine be scriptural, we aie 
.entitled to ask for- the law and the testimony, and in fair- 
•jiess to reqmre that the passages shall be as clear and as de- 
«6idk4> becei;ise>equally i^uired to be so (and from being an 
.easeniial part of Uie doctrine of futuiity, they would and must 
beso), astbe-declafatioiwof Jesusand his apostles relative io 
. a lesnneotioo frpm the .dead and futurejudgment : as a proof 
flf thft efttke waat of such evidence« we nave upon recoid 
.s cajidid* \>fti ^certainly a very extraordinary confession of 
une of the atnleat delenders ix this doctrine* in which, so 
OQOScions is the writer of the want of scripture authority, 
.that he'je Qompelledvtoadmiti that " the intermediate stale 
. " between death: and . the resurrection is a subject upon 
^^ whicbvibe.acriptiiffea Jiove fiot said so muck as tme could 
r^ iPtiAV: From such ajjt admission, then» and from such an 
rMdhodlgr 4poip;thi»octttcov«>8y« it will be allowed, that, la 
iifi»mumii$mrfffBa6tiVit^4he diceassieii might, aa it regards tits 
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scriptural evidence nearly terminate ; but that there are ott^ 
defenders of the same doctrine, who while their arffmnelttl 
prove that they are not in a better condition than tHl 
reverend author above quoted, yet seem to have eitfatt 
more faith or less ingenuousness than he posseseed*^ 
and who contend, that there are '' many expressiotu 
' of scripture, in the natural and obvious sense, which 
imply that an intermediate and separate state is *ai>- 
tually to succeed death."* With such materials before i»» 
therefore, we purpose examining not merely the'* expressiom*' 
which are assumed to "imply" such a state, but also the 
strong cases which it is contended, directly and unequivocally 
reveal such a state. To the latter class of arguments we 
shall first direct our attention, and it will be found to em- 
brace several difficult portions of the scriptures, and amoi^ 
the number, the one which is the most conndently relied upoa 
by our opponents shall take the precedence. On account pf 
its assumed importance to their theory, as well as to gtwe 
effect to the subjoined refutation, we shall quote the whcdife 
of the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus, as recorded by 
Luke, who thus represents Jesus as addressing his disciples 
as well as the Serines and Pharisees : — " There ufas a certain 
rich man which was clothed in purpk and Jine linen, and fared 
sumptuously every day: and there was a certain beggar, named 
*' Lazarus, which was laid at his gate full of sores i anddesirh^ 
•• to be fed with the crumbs which fell from the rich man*s table : 
*' the oeggar died, and was carried by angels into AbrahainU 
" bosom : the rich man also died and was buried. And in- hell he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments, andseeth Abralnmiafar 
•m, and Lazarus in his bosom: and he said. Father AbrakiOk, 
nave mercy on me, and send Lazarus that he may dip the- tip 
ofhisjinger in loaler and cool my tongue, for I amtoPmeniM 
tn thisHame, But Abraham said, Son^ remember tidt ihou m 
thi/ life-time receivedst thy good things, and likewise hazai^us 
** evil things ; but now he is comforted, and thou art tOrment^A: 
^* and beside all this, between us and you there is a great gulpk 
'^Jixed, so that they which would pass from he}fce to you caA* 
** not': neither can they pass to us that would come firdks 
• " thence" (Luke xvi.) Here we have to remark thkt this 
parable can admit of but One of two^modesof interptetatidOP- 
rfther figurative or literal ; if the former^ then^ the ooumiicte 
in wbiph it occurs; the circumstances which ga,V6 rise to it; 
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tfae definite object for which it was delivered; and the ad- 
, mitted character of allegorical instruction, are all essential to 
its being correctly understood : if the latter, then every cir* 
cumstanoe enumerated must be taken literally as they are re- 
lated : and, indeed, so necessary do some of the defenders 
of an intermediate state esteem a literal interpretation, that, 
in an answer to Priestley published in 1778, we are apprised 
that ** we should never presume to stray from the. express, 
" obvious, literal meaning." . Bound then by such condi* 
lions, we look at this parable, and bear in our minds, that 
the soul of man is described by its advocates to be spiritual 
—-not visible to the sight, and that it takes its flight, imme- 
diately upon the dissolution of the body, to inhabit a state 
which is thus described by an author before referred to : 
that ** whilst the good enter into a state of peace and com- 
*' fort, the wicked are properly condemned to an insensible 
" condition till the last day calls them forth."* TJlerallj/, 
then, it appears, that Lazarus, not an immortal soul, but 
that the *' beggar'* Lazarus, *'full of sores" was imme- 
diately upon his death, carried by angels and deposited in 
the bosom of Abraham — that the rich man at his death was 
placed not in an " intermediate state ;" not in Dr. Jortin's 
'* insensible condition till the last day;" but was in hell 
^ tormented in flame'' — that the receptacle for the virtuous 
is so immediately in the neighbourhood of that for the 
wicked, that the parties can see each other, that they can hold 
fiimiliar conversation together — that Abraham, though on the 
other " side ofthegulpk," and in heaven, is still the " Father" 
of the wicked in hell ; and that the aforesaid wicked 
are acknowledged by Abraham to be his Sons ; and that, 
finally, if it be contended, that it was the immortal soul of 
Lazarus that was in Abraham's bosom, and the immortal' 
soul of the rich man that required a drop of water to 
cool its immortal tongue, then immaterial spirits can be 
burned by material fire ; and though not visible to the sight, 
nor tangible to the touch, could go to the rich man'^s "J'a- 
" ther's house," to his five brethren, and could " testify vnto 
•• them" lest they also came to the like place of torment. — 
This, we submit, to take it literally, is the fair interpretation 
of this parable, teaching,, as it is said to do, " the immediate 
" transition of the soul into one or other of these two dif- 
" ferent states, which is observable in the narration or 
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parable itself, fronx theiir death to their sucjseediQg statu 
of happiness or misery/'* And we mght, perhaps, leavQ 
to our adversaries the solution of their own dimcuJllieSa 
and the reconciling of such direct contradictians in tbeii; 
system, as flc^w from applying this parable to the support of 
the doctrine of an intenn^iate state of existence. 09e« isn 
deed, among their number^ has felt it judicious not to hasw^ 
too large a portion of his faith upon the present parable-, apd 
admits, that it is *' not a rspre&entatiqn of an inti^b-' 
*' MEDIATE STATE, but of the final state of the righteoi]£| 
" and the wicked."t I'his admission of the reverend immft? 
terialist is, we contend, completely and to the fuUest. extent, 
giving up the point in debate : but still, we shall proceed to 
shew, that it is not even a representation^ of " the. iiaal state 
*' of the righteous and the wicked," much less that for which 
Macknight puts in his claim, *' that it teaches us that the* 
'' souls of men are immortal ; that they subsist in a sep^^e 
** state after the dissolution of the body ; and that thj^y" (ini 
such state, we presume) ** are rewarded or punisli^d, ac-* 
" cording to their actions in this life."J With this object w© 
look to the preceding chapter, and from, thence learn, ux^X tbQ 
** pharhees and scribes murmured** at the teaching of Jesu9; ajcid 
that he *' spake parables unto them,*' Thi3 teaching by parables 
being ** that kind of allegory which consists of a continued^ 
narration of a fictitious event, applied by way of simile toi 
the illustration of some important truth/'|| The objects^ 
of Jesus in the several parables in the present connexioiv 
would appear to be, to shew that his attention to '* publicans, 
''and sinners'* was agileeable to the will of God; to e:ipose.tb^ 
self-righteous Jews, who "justified themselves before men ;*' 
to correct avaricious dispositions — "for the phari^e^, u;Aoi 
" were covetous, heard all these things, and they d^ridfdhimi**'. 
and wisely and by gradual steps to exhibit toj hi9 di^ciples^: 
and others, the true character of God, and develope. a.knoyr-. 
led^e of the divine dispensations in fulfilling the covenant, 
with Abraham, by the calling in of the Gentiles. To theseiL 
objects, the present parable, and that of the Prodigal Son, 
with which it is connected, are especially directed.: — in the 
latter, the eldest son ; in the former, the *' certain rich man^ 
" clothed in purple and fine linen,** are the representatives oC 






* Bulkely*s Discourses on the Parables of the New Testament. 
f Bishop Warburton. J Macknight, vol. ii. p. 294. 

II Bishop Lowth's Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
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thepfoad and privileged Jew; exactly those charactei^^ some 
of whom were then near Jesns, and who> though *' highly es-^ 
** temHedanwng men, were an abomination in the sight of God:** 
— in the one case, the outcast son; in the other^ the despised 
beggar, are the representatives of the gentiles, hitherto ex-> 
clu&d from the kingdom of God. But " the law and the pro- 
phets were until John; since that time the kingdom of God is 
preached, and every man presseth into it," (Verse 16.) The 
kingdom being, since the time of John, thrown open to the 
Ctentiles as well as to the Jews, such as entered into it were 
carried by angels* — ^by messengers — such messengers being 
Jesus and his apostles — into Abraham's bosom — into the 
kingdom of God ; that kingdom or church which originated 
with Abraham, and the enlargement of which at the time of 
Jesus being misunderstood by the Jews, they in their turn be- 
came the outcasts. They had received their " good things/^ 
and the Gentiles their "evil ones;" but now they were 
comforted, and the Jews were tormented ; because they 
would not hear Moses and the prophets : neither were they 
persuaded when one did rise from the dead. This inter- 
pretation, we submit, is not a strained one, but a fair and 
rational explanation of the parable we have been examining ; 
and one wnich, while it makes it harmonize with the con- 
nexion in which it occurs, and to be suitable to the circum- 
stances under which, and the parties to whom, it was deli- 
vered, must shew, on the one hand, the gross absurdity of 
attempting to make it teach popish and heathen doctrines ; 
and: on the other, th6 pitiable condition in which a correct 
knowledge of the scriptures must ever place the defenders 
of immaterialism. 

The ANGEliS WHICH KEPT NOT THEIR FIRST ESTATE, 

spoken of in Jude, we notice merely because it has beeil 
adduced in this controversy; though, as being evidently 
unconnected with it, that notice will be necessarily orief. "And 
*' the angels which kept not their first estate, but left their own ha- 
** bitation, he hath reserved in everlasting chains, vnder darkness 
" unto the judgment of the great day" (Verse 6.) We submit, 

that whatever opinions the phraseology of this passage may 

- 

* " The word angely is not properly a denomination of nature, but of 
office ; denoting as much as nunciuSf messetigery a person employed to carry 
one's orders, or to declare his will." — Rees^s Cyclopadia, Angel. *< ITie Greek 
word we render angel, does, in its primitive sense^ signify nothing more than 
messengers; and, accordingly, in James ii. 25, it is the same Greek word that 
is rendered angels in other passages that is there rendered messengers'* — 
See Goadbyy vol. iv. p. 910. 
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hav«% given rise to, that of authorizing the doctrine of an inter* 
mediate state for the souls of men, it is not chargeable with^ 
for it speaks not of men, not of souls, not of a state of dark-* 
ness for the souls of men; nor does it give the slightest 
countenance to Bishop Bull's general theory, that ''the 
" souls of all the wricked are presently after death in a state 
" of very great misery, and yet dreading a far greater mi- 
*' sery at the day of judgment,"* 

. From this passage we proceed to one in Peter, where men* 
lion is made of Christ as preaching to the spirits 
IN PRISON. — " Bt/ which also, he'' (Jesus) '* went and preached 
" to the spirits in prison, which sometime were disobedient : 
*' when once the lon^-suffering of God waited in the days of 
" Noah, while th^i ark was preparing, wherein few, that is eight 
" souls, were saved by water." (1 Peter iii. 19, 20.) From 
these verses it has been contended, that the apostle assumes 
an intermediate state of conscious existence : but in attend- 
ing to this passage we have to remind our readers, that as 
it regards the term " spirits," we have already amply proved 
(see vol i. p. 370) that it has not only various significations, 
but that in a connexion like the present, the translator 
should most unequivocally have placed in its stead either the 
term " persons," or " minds," and then the true meaning of 
jthe apostle could not well have been controverted. We shall 
jiow proceed to the examination of the passage, by continu- 
ing the same principles of inquiry which we have previously 
adopted — that of looking at the connexion, and the general 
scope and object of the writer : from whence we feel confi- 
jdent of proving, that it gives no support to the doctrine of 
immaterial spirits, and that it has no reference to an interr 
mediate, or indeed, to any state of future existence. Peter 
commences his letter by addressing it to the believers 
" scattered abroad;'' exhorting them to withstand persecu- 
tion, such being '* the trial of their faith;" (which faith was 
" more precious than that oj gold, which perisheth,") and as 



* A oorrect understanding of this passage will shew, that besides being 
Wholly irrelevant to the doctrine of an intermediate state, it is equally free 
from sanctioning another most absurd hypothesis, in support of which it iis 
universally brought — that of fallen angels. The parties referred to by 
J ude, being the messengers (as recorded in Numbers xiv.) who were sent to 
spy out the land, and who for bringing up a '^ false reporf* lost their *\firit 
** estate,^ or the pre-eminepce which as " rtderC^ they had possessed. Yor a 
full and convincing support of these ideas, consult Bekker, and also Goadby'ft 
■Bible, vol. iv. 910, &c. ; and for passages illustrative of the peculiar phrase- 
ology of the verse, see Job x. 21, &c., and Acts iii. 24. 
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kn .example to them, the sufferings of Jesus are referred to, 
** that he might bring m to God, being put to death in thefleski 
** but quickened by the spirit ;" that is, raised from the dead 
by the soirit of God — '* by the power of God"* The same 
idea we nnd expressed by Paul, though in somewhat dif« 
ferent language : *' though he was crucified, yet he liveth by 
•* the power oj God: " (2 Cor. xiii. 4.) by which (power or 
authority) " he went and preached unto the qnrits" (pbrsons) 
*' in prison;" or in other language, to those whose " minds'' 
were imprisoned ; being in that state of darkness, which in 
the succeeding chapter is represented as one of death : "for 
'* the gospel was preached ako to them that jzre dead;" (1 Peter, 
If. 1, &c.) that is, **deadin trespasses and sins," And thus, such 
persons — spirits — being morally and mentally in prison, to 
them Jesus, by preaching and proclaiming the gospel, broke 
their fetters, and released them from prison, in the sense in 
which moral delivery is spoken of in Isaiah. — " The spirit of 
■ ' the Lord is upon me, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and 
" the opening oJ the prison to them that are bound" (Isa. Ixi. 1.) 
So that an attention to the connexion becomes essential, as 
also a correct understanding of the phraseology peculiar to 
the scriptures. This will be more fully seen in Isaiah's pro» 
phecy of the mission of him who, in Peter's language, 

VREACHED TO THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. " J, the Lord, AflVt 

" called thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, for a 
'* light of the gentiles, to open the blind eyes, to bring out the 
*' prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out of 
'* the prison-house" (Isa. xlii. 6, &c.) Looking, therefore, 
at the phraseology of corresponding passages as to what 
state they were in, and who the spirits were to whom Jesus 
'* preached," this passage ceases to be of difficult solution : 
but had not Isaiah thus furnished an easy illustration, the 
connexion of the apostle's argument in the after verses would 
have eflFected that object; the intention of the writer being 
to draw a parallel between those persons in a state of mental 
darkness, in the days of Noah, and in the apostolic age ; 
which intention would have been rendered more obvious if 
our translators had introduced a single supplemental word, 
as they have so frequently done in other instances, to express 
the sense of the original : the passage would then have stood 
thus — " By which he went and preached to the spirits in prison, 
'* which sometime" -^or, as the original imports, m former time 



♦ See Goadby's Bible, vol. iv. p. 863; marginal reading of Barker*! 
Bible and ^ynne'* Testament, vol ii. p. 437. 
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tc^re disobedient ; ul5 toAnt once ike hng-suffering of God 
'.* waited in the days of Noah," &c. And, to comDiete hi«r 
parallel, it will be seen the apostle proceeds to shew that 
the ark was then the means of saving the believers of the 
fintedeluvian world, as baptism, or a public acknowiedgment 
of the messiahship of Jesus, was the means of saving the be- 
lievers in the Jewish world. Such then clearly being me scrip- 
tural import Oi '' PREACHING TO THE SPIRITS JN PRISON,*' 

we submit^ that the hypothesis relative to immaterial spirits, 
and tiieir residence in an intermediate state, has most distinct- 
ly, in this connexion, no countenance ; and while we differ 
with Law, Priestley, and others, in some particulars upon 
this passage, that difference affords no aid to our opponents ; 
for although these writers apply it to the gentiles only, our 
application of it to both Jews and gentiles, to all in fact 
whose minds were " in prison," is only a more extensive use 
of the same principles of argument ; and should an excep- 
tion be taken to tnese views from the fact, that Jesus did 
not preach to the gentiles, we should reply, that his autho- 
rizing the apostles to do so will be seen, in scriptural lan- 
guage, to be the same thing — thus Paul, in his letter to 
the Ephesians, "for be" (Jesus) " is our peace, who hath 
*' made both one ; and came and preached peace TO you'* 
(gentiles) " which were afar off, and to them that were 
nigh." (Ephes. ii. 17, &c.) 

The " SPIRITS of JUST MEN MADE PERFECT," (Heb. 
Xii. 03) and " THE SOULS OF THEM THAT WERE SLAIN for 

" the word of God," (Rev. vi. 9) are the passages which 
next claim our attention. Commencing with the former, 
we shall first state the value of the passage in the estima- 
tion of our opponents ; that it " signifies the best state to 
f' which an unembodied spirit can come;'' but that after 
the day of judgment, spirits will then be embodied ; that 
** as soon as good Christians depart out of this life, they 
" will join the company of them** — (unembodied spirits.) 
The passage, howevei*, will be seen to' fail as completely in 
proving the point for which it is adduced, as those upon 
which we previously have been remarking ; for it relates to 
believers in the present state of existence only, and to the 
distinguished honours and privileges to which they are 
called, and has no reference to immaterial spirits, or to a 
«tate prior to the resurrection, in which such spirits will be 
" made perfect" It will be found that the writer, in figura- 
tive and bold language, exhorts those whom he addresses 
" to follow peace with all men, without which no man shall see 
•* the Lord ; looking diligently lest any man fail of the grac^ 
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^.ofGod: J^you are come to the general assembly and church 
^ 1^ the^rsi^m" {i.e.^B Christian church) ; " to God, the 
^* judge of all — to the mirits of just men made perfect, and to 
f* Jems, the mediator of the new covenant,'' (Heb. xii. 15, 23^ 
&o.) In a corrected translation, howerer, of this passage, it 
reads thus : *' Ye are ame to the general assembly ana con" 
•* gregation ofthefirst-bom, and to God, the judge of all, and 
•* to just men made perfect"^ But if this translation be 
questioned, and the word ** spirits" still retained, we should 
coht^nd, from what has been clearly shewn to be the mean- 
ing of that term, that there is not any thing in the passage 
eiEpressire of immaterial existence, distinct and separate from 
the entire living man, in the present life. Mr. Belsham, how- 
erer, defends his omission of " spirits," both by a reference 
to the original, and the use of the term in parallel passages; 
from which he contends, '^ The spirit of man, is a man him- 
*' self; the spirit of God, is God himself; " (see 1 Cor.ii. 11) 
^' the spirit of Timothy, is Timothy himself:'' (see 2 Tim. 
iv. 22) " the spirits of just men, therefore, are just men 
*' themselves. JBy this interpretation the author appears 
'' to be intelligible and consistent ; but if by ' the spirits 
' ?/ j^^^ *we» made perfect,* we understand separate 
souls in an intermediate state, the observation is not 
only irrelevant, but it is not true ; for in what sense 
^ can believers in Christ be said to be now introduced 
^ into the society of spirits in heaven ? or what privilege 
have they in this respect above good men under the 
law ? *'+ And the perfection here spoken of is clearly that 
which as members oi the " assembly of the first-bom," they 
ought to attain to, because of the superior privileges the 

fospel confers upon them, and can have no reference, as 
^r. Priestley has observed in his notes on this passage, to 
any conditon of good men, or of spirits, in a future world, 
in the Revelations, the passage in which the writer states, 
'^ I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for 
" the word of God, and for the testimony which they held," 
(Rev. vi. 9) though adduced by our opponents with much 
confidence, has not what perhaps might be conceded to 
some of the preceding passages, even the semblance of an 
argument in their favour ; for, as we have previously proved 
relative to the word soul, it is clear that m the present in- 
stance it should have been rendered by the term " lives ;" 



* The Epistles of Paul the Apostle, by Thomas Ddbham, vol. iv,p. 701. 
Jlmiter, 1822. 
t Ibid. 
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then, in that case, the representation of sucfabein^ under thd 
altar, will be seen to be perfectly appropriate ; torming, as 
the verse does, part of a most highly figurative representa- 
tion of the opening of the six seals ; in which the stars from 
heaven are said to be falling, and the mountains and islands 
moving out of their places ; and- the particular allusion in 
the sixth verse, appears to be borrowea from the practice at 
the altar of victims in the temple; at the foot of which altar 
the blood (the life — the soul) was poured out, which blood, 
bein^ in the sight of the sanctuary, it was supjposed that ii 
apprized God of the sacrifice that had been offered to him, 
and that he saw it; thus the lives of those who had sacrificed 
themselves in the cause of revelation, are here in bold and 
figurative language, described as being under the altar, in 
the sight of God. 

From these passages we turn to one which chronologically 
ought to have preceded them, but because of its minor impor- 
tance in our view of the argument, we have reserved it to 
the last — it is that of Saul and the witch of Endok, 
( 1 Sam. xxviii.) which some of our opponents deem to prove 
Loth the existence of immortal souls, and also an interme- 
diate state for their reception: — thus Causin, as quoted by 
Coward, contends that the return of souls, as in the case of 
the prophet Samuel, is appointed by God to prove their im- 
mortality. A modern writer also, of some celebrity, asserts 
that ** we have one remarkable instance of a phantom, or ap- 
** pearance, in the form of Samuel the prophet ; and it is riot 
" improbable that it was the departed spirit of Samuel him- 
" self, appearing, not by the incantation of the witch, but 
•* by the will of God, to denounce his awful vengeance 
" against Israel."* Patrick, on this chapter, maintains 
that it was an evil spirit in the likeness of oamuel that ap-^ 
peaied before Saul ;t and others have supposed that the 
appearance of Samuel to Saul, was a divine miracle.:]: In 
forming a judgment of this case, apart from the uses to 
which it has been applied, it may be well to glance at the 
characters who are represented as acting in it : — first. The 
king of Israel, who upon disobeying the commands of Deity, 
was told, that " the Lord had rejected him from being king 
*' over Israel,'^ and who in all his subsequent engageoients 
with the enemies of Israel, was defeated by them; the 
cause too of such defeats was known by the whole people 



* The Case of Saul, by Granville Sharpe, p. 155 — 157. 

t See Patrick on 1 Sam. xxviii. 12. 

J S^e Dr. Waterland*s Sermons, vol. ii. p. 267. 
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to be^ that the God of Israel had rejected him to reign over 
them ; in consequence of which he was oppressed with me- 
lancholy : (or, in Old Testament iiinguage, " an evil spirit 
•* came upon him ;"J and *' when he saw the host of the Philis- 
tines, he was afraid, and his heart greatly troubled him ; and 
he inquired oj the Lord, and the Lord answered him not. Then 
** said Saul unto his servants, Seek me a woman that hath a fa^ 
** miliar spirit, tliat I may inquire of her.** The -second per- 
sonage in this representation, is the woman so selected ; one, 
whose occupation agreed with the necromancers of the hea- 
then nations^ '' who summoned the spirits of the dead to ap- 
." pear before them ; and who carried on their trade in sud- 
" terranean caverns, which were well calculated to ensure 
" successful imposition."* But the God of Israel had prohi- 
bited the exercise of such arts; commanding his people, that 
•' When thou art come into the land which the Lord thy God 
" giveth thee, there shall not be one who maketh his son nor his 
" daughter to pass through thejire, or that useth divination, or an 
" observance of times; or an enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, 
or a consulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a necro* 
mancer ; for all that do these things are an abomination to the 
Lord, and BECAUSE OF THESE ABOMINATIONS, the Lord 
** thy God doth drive them out from before thee** (Deut. xix.) 
The third character, assumes to be that of Samuel, 
whom " all Israel, from Dan even to Bersheba, knew to be a 
prophet of the Lord,** and who, when he " died, all the 
Israelites were gathered together, and lamented him, and 
'' buried him in his house at Ramah" With these facts 
before us, we come to the chapter under examination, 
in which the defenders of immaterialism would fain make 
God to sanction that which he had solemnly denounced, 
as an abomination in his sight ; which is supposed to 
confer upon one whom he had commanded to be •* cast out 
** of' the land,'* the power to raise from the dead even a pro- 
phet of God, and through whose instrumentality, although 
Jehovah would not answer Saifl, ** neither by dreams, nor by 
** urim, nor by prophets,*' yet he is made to answer him by 
the power of one that had ** a familiar spirit :** for it is in 
vain for Mr. Granville Sharpe to attempt to get over this 
difficulty by asserting, that the communication was not made 
*' by the incantations of the witch, but by some respectable 
** agent of the divine will," — the text being, " Then said the 
** woman" (to Saul) *'. Whom shall I brittg up unto thee ? and 

* Sec Micheales's Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, vol. iv. p. 83 — 9^^, 
Bvo,cdit. 1814. 
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^ he $md. Bring me up Samuel : and when the woman saw 
•* Samuel, she cried with a loud voice" &c. (verses 1 1 and 
•12.) So that we may well leave to the doctrine of oor oppo- 
jients whatever benefit the immaterial system can derive from 
such serioiis imputations, which their hypothesis casts upon 
4be divine government ; and we would beside put it to these 
parties, how immaterialism can be reconciled with the pre- 
sent relation, and how that which is spiritual and not visible 
to the sight, can be seen to be '' an oldman covered with a 
•* mantle;" but the whole case- is clearly one of imposition 
dextrously practiced upon the weak, desponding, and su- 
perstitious mind of Saul, and that effected clearly by the 
practice of the art of ventriloquy — an art, of which not 
only the effects, but the causes which produce them are now 
BO well understood. " The term ' ventriloqous* is compounded 
of ventor, belly, and loquor, to speak ; and is applied to per- 
sons who speak inwardly, so that the voice proceeding out 
** of the thorax seems to come from some distance, and in 
** any direction," (see Rees's Cyclopeodia — in which is quoted 
the work of M. de la Chapelle, published in 177^, entitled 
•* Le Ventriloque ;" who shews, that in the case of Saul, the 
speech supposed to be addressed to him by Samuel, pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of the sorceress of Endor, and that 
the ancient oracles derived their influence from the exer- 
cise of this art ;) and upon looking at the whole of this 
case we cannot better express our views than in the fol- 
lowing brief summary* :— Firstly, that the whole was a mere 
joggle ; Secondly, that the Hebrew of the "familiar spirit " 
which the witch had, is " ob," and the plural " oboth ;" and 
•uch persons were afterwards denominated "Pythonesses/* 
which implies a pretence to divination ; accordingly, in the 
yulgate version of 1 Sam. xxviii. 7, 8, the word uSed is 
"Python;" Thirdly, that the witch must have necessarily 
known Saul, who "from his head and shoulders was taller 
•* than any man,^ in Israel ; and Fourthly, that Saul through*- 
out the whole performance Hid not of himself see Samuel ; 
the relation being — "When THE WOMAN saw Samuel, SHE 
" cried with a loud voice,'* &c. (verse 12) and Saul said 
to her " WHAT SAWEST THOU:** (verse 13) "and he said 
•* unto her. What form is he of?** (verse 14) and, in the same 
¥erse, when she had answered the foregoing question, Saul 



* In support of which see Second Thoughts, p. 209, &c. ; and also 
Rees's Cyclopaedia, articles Ventriloquy and The Witch of Endor; and 
michc^es^ us referred to in the preceding note. 
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** perceived,** or acknowledged from the representation of the 
^itch, that it was Samuel. So that the deception upon 
Saul completely succeeded; and he ** stooped with his face 
** to the ground, and bowed himself" And it is especially 
deserving of remark, that the whole of the after relation made 
fo Saul, while thus prostrate before the sorceress, consists 
in a repetition of what had been long premously announced 
concerning his rejection by God, and of the triumph of the 
Philistines over him, and which was known to the Jewish 
people at large. And the whole case is clearly one of dex- 
terous imposition ; and, consequently, not ill-suited to sup- 
port Uie immaterial and intermeaiate doctrines by the 
enlightened aid of necromancy and juggling.* 

We have now but very briefly to notice those expressions of 
scripture which, in the view of our opponents, *' imply zn inter- 
meaiate state. The first and chief of such expressions being 
the scriptural use of the term " sleep ;" which is thus argued — 
Death you say is sleep ; What is sleep ? is the mind, during 
this torpor oi the body utterly and always void of thought? 
Death, if it reduces the mind to a total insensibility, must 
be something more than sleep ; for in sleep there is often a 
strong consciousness at least, if not a kind of separate 
existence." t And it is contended that " to sleep," or " to 
sleep with their fathers," is only " a state of inaction, or 
kina of insensibility, during wnich we still exist." % To 
fi^hich we reply that we do not say sleep is death, but that, in 
the scriptures, as in other writings, it is often'used in a figura- 
tive sense, to express death; in proof of which, we are quite 



* That ^stvourite text in this controversy, ^' 7^ day tkou sfialt be with me 
** in paradise,'^ will be found amply explained in the article entitled Death-bed 
Repentance, vol. ii. p. 40, of this work ; — the 27th chapter of Matthew, also, 
verses 52 and 53, which states, that the graves were opened, and the saints 
Arose and went into the holy city, after the crucifixion of Jesus, is cleaily an 
interpolation ; for as to who those " saints*' were ; for what object they arose ; 
to whom they went ; by whom they were seen ; what they communicated ; or 
what afterwards became of them — these are all points upon which there is not 
the slightest infoimation ; besides which, the statement occurs in one historian 
only ; an omission on the part of the others, which had it related to some tri- 
fling circumstance, would not have required particular remark, but which in 
so extraordinary an occurrence as this is supposed to be, cannot consistent with 
truth, eabily be accounted for : besides which, we would observe, that taking 
the verse as it stands, it is not the souls of the saints in an active state of 
existence, but **mam/ bodies of the saints which slept arosey 

t StefFe's Letters on Scripture Proofs of a Separate Intermediate State of 
^Existence after Death, p. 37, 38, &c. 

\ Essay on the Immateriality of the Soul, in reply to Dr. Priestley, p. 40, 
4 1 J Sec 
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willing to rest upon two of the cases that are brought to prore 
an opposite hypothesis : fii*st, that of Stephen; of whom, whea 
he was put to death, it is said he "fell asleep ;" and, secondly, 
that of Lazarus, when raised from the dead by Jesus, who thus 
addressses his disciples — ** Our friend Lazarus sleepeth : but 
** I go that I may awake him out of his sleep ; then said his dis- 
" ciples, if he sleep he shall do well; HO WBEIT, Jesus spake of 
" HIS DEATH : but they thought that he had spoken oftakingrest 
" in sleep: then said Jesus unto them plainly, Lazams IS DEAD.** 
(John vii.) So that the play upon the word "sleep " will not 
avail the argument of our opponents ; for, most clearly in the 
passages in debate, " death" is not merely something more 
than the word " sleep," but the latter is figuratively used 
to express the former; and the apostle Paul sets this matter 
completely at rest in his argument to prove the resurrection; 
(which will be entered into at large in our next number) in 
which there is no evidence to countenance an immediate, 
entrance upon futurity at the moment of death; in which 
there is no hint given of an intermediate state ; but, in which«, 
the fact of the resurrection of Jesus being admitted, thea 
the reasoning is — not that their was, not that there is at 
death, but that there will be a future life, which is made to 
rest solely on the resurrection from the dead ; if there be na 
resurrection "then they also that AjtE FALl^MN ASLEEP** 
(i. e. that are dead — that are non-existent) "JN CHRIST AR^ 

" PERISHED.'' (I Cor. XV. 8.) 

It will also be found that the state of death besides, being 
represented in the scriptures by the idea of sleep, is also said 
to place man in that condition in which he is at rest ; that it 
is a *^ resting place," a house, a state of*' silence," of oblivion, 
of destruction and corruption ; * and thus the following 
passages have fairly no difficulty or equivocation attached 
to them — " Thou shalt go to thy fathers in peace;** (Gen» 
XV. 15) " Going to the grave mourning;** (Gen. xx^vii. 35) 
•* Going down to the pit ;** (Isaiah xxxviii. 18) and numer^ 
ous parallel passages ; the whole of which, however, will 
be found to be simply and easily explained by the fol- 
lowing instances in which the same expressions are used 
and for the same object : — thus Bathsheba addresses David 
for the purpose of getting his appointment, in the event of 
his own death, of her son Solomon to reign over Israel; 
^* otherwise, it shall come to pass, when he shall SLEEP WITH 



♦ See Bishop LawV Theory, p. 388, fitg. 
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Bis Patheks, that I and my son Solomon shall be counted 
offenders.'* (1 Kings i. 20, 21.) And, in the following 
chapter, the death of David is recorded in corresponding 
4;enn8— " So David slept with his fathers, and was ouried in 
" the dty of DavidJ' (ii. 10.) Again in Job — " As the waters 
*' fail from the sea, and the flood decajfeth and drieth up, so 
** man Ueth down and j^iseth not; till the heavens be no 
more, they shall not awake, nor be RAISED OUT OF their 
SLEEP " (Job xiv. 10 11.) 
Having now gone through, in the first place, every case 
which has been, or, we believe, can be, advanced by our 
▼arious opponents, in support of their theory ; and, m the 
second, having examined the " many expressions that imply 
" an intermediate and separate state," we are placed in a 
condition to estimate the grounds of Dr. Jortin's confession, 
that of such a state " the scriptures have not said so much 
«8 one could wish ;" though, in truth, the Doctor ought to 
hare acknowledged that the scriptures say not any thing of 
such a state, that the futurity which they promise is not one 
which we commence upon immediately at the dissolution of 
the body and by virtue of a never-dying principle within us ; 
but is one far removed from that period : " When all that 
are in their ^aves " (not in an intermediate state) " shall 
hear the voice of the son of man, and shall come forth ; they 
that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they 
" that have done evil unto the resnrrection'of condemnation.*^ 
(John V. 28, 8ic.) 
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TOE FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS' REVIEW OP THE 

REUGIOUS WORLD. 

QUAKERISM. 

" Ye blind guides, which strain out a gnat and swallow a cameL" Jesus. 

t 

Singular beyond all other sects, and not less specious 
than singular, are the principles and practices of the society 
of Friends. Addressed as our examination of Quakerism is, 
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not only to the religious world generally, but to sui^h alsd of 
the Friends as will ha^e the courage to read, and the can- 
dour to examine; the arguments directed against their systcHtf, 
we have endeavoured to avoid every appearence of' illiben*- 
lity, and to exhibit in the papers devoted to this rabject^ 
even at the risk of being dull, a body of evidence and of 
argument rather than content ourselves with mere deelamalioii 
and satire. This sense, however, of what is due to caMiou^ 
and fairness of inquiry is equally compatible with an hokieiit 
and fearless avowal of the truth, or what mpevm to us to be 
such ; and this, in exhibiting our views ot the Quakers, we 
shall continue to do even though a less portion of the cois^ 
placency of the body should rest upon our labours tiian 
nave attended those of Clarkson and other of dleir 
patronized writers. * 

Hitherto we have, by reference to the history and wntingi 
of this body, endeavoured to establish the fallacj and dadgcrr 
of their principles, and to prove the various errors ia )9f>mum 
and practice produced by the doctrine of the present infto^ 
ence of the spirit~r-of inward immediate revelatiott tcpib^ 
mind of man — a doctrine which forms the basisr ol^ tb^ 
Quaker theology ; and whose influence pervades amd nsRurks^ 
and gives a distinctive character and peculiarity to thewiiole 
conduct of the professors- of this system^ In exalnining; a^ 
we purpose now more generally to do, the view* and pro- 
ceedings of this body, there i» a rule by which we shali try 
them and against which we apprehend no feir and honest 
appeal can be made — we mean the rule of consistency. 
This rule is one of first importance in examining the prin- 
ciples and pretensions^ of any religious body-^for truth is 
always consistent; and, where truth prevails, consistency 
will appear. Quakerism, if true, must be consistent with 
itself; the practices of its professors if sincere, must be in 
conformity with their principles. Agreeably to this rule of 
inquiry, then, we purpose to examine first, the opinions of the 
Quakers on the subject of War. 

The peculiar views of the Friends with regard to war have 
long been matter of controversy among writers of different 



*" Clarkson's portraiture of Quakerism*' is generally known: — it is a 
dear dull work ; and, although the author was not himself a Quaker, yet as 
his portraiture was 2i flattering one, the whole of a large impression was pur- 
chased by the Friends immediately on its issuing from the press. Thi« is not 
exactly the reception which owr " portraiture of Quak-erism " meets amoA^ 
llie Fnends. . . 
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aetctSf and not unfrequently the theme of praise to many of 
thQir sentimental admirers. War^ whether offensive or de* 
fensiye-Haay the Quakers — is inconsistent with the spirit of 
the gospel. We do not object to this maxim ; but then we 
maintain that all those passions and dispositions of men— ^ 
all those maxims of government and principles of state 
policy which lead to war — and without wnich, war, in fact, 
eouU not exist — are equally inconsistent with the spirit of 
tbo. gospel ; and that any attempt to cure the effect without 
removing ibe cause, is an evidence either of ignorance ov 
inBincerity in the party making such attempt — " Whence 
'* come wars and fightings among youV* (asks an apostle.) 
** Come they not hence, even of your lusts that war in your 
*' members ?" The passions then — the ambition — the fiedse 
views of glory — either in individuals or nations — are the 
legitimated objects of correction or exposure — ^war being, 
iadeed, but an effect and as inseparable from these, its im^ 
isuediate causes, and is the thimder-storm from that state 
of the elements which is overcharged with electric firej 
Why then, do the Quakers confine their opposition to war 
as an abstract evil, without touching the causes by which 
war is produced? And yet upon this fallacy does the 
" Peace Society" proceed — a society supported princi- 
pally by the Quakers* Why — ^when in their efforts to sup : 
press war the members of this society are seeking to obtain the 
patronage of the despots of Europe — of the kings and great 
ones of the earth— why do they not honestly declare to these 
crowned heads the great and guilty share which they, fof 
their own ambitious purposes, have had in producing war? 
Why — if they are sincere in their opposition to this evil — = 
why do they not raise their voices against the crimes of 
kings and cabinets — against those aggressions upon public 
liberty — against that system of spoliation and of interference 
with the concerns of independent nations, of which we have 
seen so much in modern times, and which have invariably: 
provoked resistance and ended, not only in war but in what 
IS yet a greater evil settled despotism ? — And yet the 
'* Peace Society" invoke the aid, and solicit " the coun- 
" tenance and support" of the emperor Alexander, the auto- 
crat of Russia, and all her barbarous hordes, for the extir- 
pation of war, whom they describe as " a monarch whose 
prqfessedopinions favour this glorious object, and whose actions 
happily confirm the sincerity of those professions^^!!!* — • 

* See address of the chairman of the committee of the Peace Society to 
tlie Emperor Alexander.— l/7;7ies, Feb. 8, 1819. 
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Is this hypocrisy, or is it simple folly? What would bd 
thought of the sense or sincerity of an association for the 
suppression of war upon a smaller scale — of pugilism for 
example — and who, to promote that object, should pre* 
sent an adulatory address to, and praise the pacific conauct 
of, the Mendozas and Big Bens of the prize ring? 

But if war be sinful, all intriguing which is calculated 
to promote war — all countenance and support of either ol 
the belligerents — must be sinful also. If, then, it shall 
appear that the Quakers have been guilty of such intri^e — 
if they have supported the strong against the weak — ^if they 
have upheld power against right, and secretly been found to 
bolster up established corruption against necessary reform ; 
then, in fact, are they wanting in consistency towards their 
own avowed principles, for they thereby encourage the inci* 
pient causes of war, and become, if we may speak in legal 
phrase, accessaries before the fact. The Quakers we know 
claim for themselves, in an eminent degree, the harmlessne» 
of the dove ; and we readily concede to them also so large 
a share ot that other christian quality — the wisdom of the 
serpent — that it becomes difficult to fix upon them a charge 
like the present. There is about these people a cautiousness 
4)f habit — an apparent simplicity — a characteristic shrewd- 
ness — ^which eludes penetration and renders it difficult to 
detect their policy. There are, however, upon record, some 
instances of the conduct — either of conspicuous individuals 
or large portions of their body — which will serve to eluci« 
date our point. Among all the tutelary saints of their 
church, there is not one more revered by the Quakers, or 
who is more richly enshrined in their affections, than 
William Penn. It is not our intention either to inves* 
tigate the merits, or to detract from the fame of this indivi* 
dual ; but we confess ourselves puzzled — perplexed beyond 
measure — at finding the simple, the pious, the heavenly- 
minded William Penn, the favourite of a corrupt monarch 
and a licentious court ; and it becomes still more difficult 
indeed to reconcile his court politics with his boasted hos- 
tility to war. Admiral Penn, his father, it is true, was 
distinguished by Cromwell, and obtained the favour of the 
two Stuarts, who possessed the throne after him — ^but then 
the Admiral was honoured for his Jighting qualities ; and it 
is difficult to conceive how these favours should descend to 
the son, who was a professed enemy to all war, unless 
indeed the spiritual weapons with which alone he fought were 
wielded in the service of the court! William Penn, it is 
certain, enjoyed the smiles of the profligate and tyrannical 
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Charles II. and was at once the favourite, the confidant, 
and political instrument of his equally worthless successor 
James. He is described by Burnet, who was his con- 
temporary, and on terms of intimacy with him, as being 
■' entmly in the king*s interest.'^ It has, indeed, been pre- 
tended that Penn's attachment to Charles II. was in con- 
sequence of his proclamation in 1661, by which the persecu- 
tions of the Quakers were terminated ; speaking of which act, 
on the part of Charles, a French writer has said, " He was 
one of those voluptuaries, whom the love of sensual pleasure 
sometimes excites to sentiments of compassion and human- 
ity V * ^^^> certainly, that act whether of state policy or of 
inconsistent humanity on the part of Charles, however 
salutary its operation mi^ht have been on the Quakers, was 
no reason why Penn should have rendered himself the 
apologist of his every-day cruelties to the rest of his sub- 

^'ects ; and that he was such appears, incidentally, from 
Biimet, to have been the case; who, in citing the testimony 
of Penn, as to the manner of the death of Cornish, states 
** He said to me the king was much to pitied, who was hurried 
*' into all this effusion of blood by Jefferies* impetuous and cruel 
" temper.'^ — History of his own Times, 1724. Fol. 

We are aware, that, in citing the authority of Bishop 
Burnet upon matters touching the public events of this 
period of history, we are adducing a witness whose judg- 
ment is liable to the suspicion of having been warped by 
his hostility to the House of Stuart, not to mention the 
active share he is known to have had in bringing about the 
Revolution. As far, however, as we have yet availed our- 
selves of Burnet's authority we may observe that his allu7 
sion to Penn is only incidental, and that he refers to him 
not with a view to disparage his name, but to establish a 
disputed fact in the history of his time ; and any further use 
we may make of Burnet's history will be found generally 
supported and corroborated by other historians. 

Pursuing the courtly and suspicious career of Penn we . 
find him in the succeeding and last reign of the Stuarts 
intriguing at the court of the Prince of Orange, in order to 
induce him, as presumptive heir to the crown of England, to 
come into the king's measures, and to accede to the repeal 
of the test and penal laws. Without stopping to inquire into 
the policy or the justice of these laws, it may be sufficient to 



♦ Raynal, vol. V. p. 325. 
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reinark^ that frata no love of reli^ouB liberty did that bi^t 
James seek to obtain their repeal; but solely with the view 
of introducing the Catholics into power, and thereby to 
overturn the liberties of England, and erect on their nni» 
the structure of absolute authority. And yet, according >to 
Burnet, to these measures — so calculated to provoke resist^ 
ance, and to end in blood — did Penn, the fnend of peaes^ 
lend himself. Burnet, who, in the year 1686, two years onJy 
before the Revolution, was at the court of the Pyinc^ of 
Orange, states in his " Histdty of his own l^ime/' that 

" ComplaiDts came daily over to England of all the high things that the 
priests were every where throwing out. — Penn, the Quaker, came over to 

Holland. He undertook to persuade the Prince to come into the king's 

measures, and had two or three long audiences of him upon the subject; and 
he and lispent some hours together on it. The prince readily conisented to^a 
4olerutkm of popery as well as of dissenters, provided it were proposed an4 
passed in Parliament, and he promised his assistance if there were need of 
It, to get it to pass. But for the tests he would enter into no treaty about 
Ihem. He said it was a plan betraying the security of the protestant reli- 
JB^ion f o give them up. Isothmg was l^i unsaid that might move him to cgr^ 
to this m the way €^ interest. The .king would ^iter into an entire confi- 
dence with him, and would put his best Friends into the chief trusts. 
Penn undertook for this so positively that he seemed to believe it himself^ 
or he was a great proficient in the art of dissimulation. Many suspected 
he was a concealed papist. It is certain he was much with Father Peter^^ 
knd was particularly trusted by the Eurl of Sunderland; so though he djd 
not pretend any commission for what he promised, yet we looked upon 
liim as a man employed.*' — A^ol. i. p. 693 — 4. 

The fact of Penn*s diplomatic services being engaged 
on this occasion in behalf of a despotic king, against the 
jiist rights and liberties of his people, is also affirmed in the 
" History of the House of Stuart, by the author of the Criticdl 
'History of England, 1730 ;" but it is more completely corro- 
borated Dy some other parts of Penn's conduct, ^l directed 
to the same end, the particulars of which we extrSict from 
one of our most valuable English histories. f 

In 1687, a new Parliament being about to be caHed^ 
James resolved on taking a tour through the midland coun- 
ties, in order to influence the approaching election in favour 
of such candidates as were favourable to the introduction 6f 
the papists to power; the king's design being nothing less 
than to re-establish popery in the kingdom. 



* The king's confessor, 

t Complete History o/Engtanxi, London; 1706. Fol. 
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'** It was to solicit this cause that the king took a larj^e progress this sum* 
nier; and one of his closest attendants was his lqy(d JrZna Y/ illiau Penv, 
the reputed Quaker. — ^Vol. iii. p. 469. 

During this process with the king, Penn, it seems, paid 
visits to the vanous Quaker meetings, in the counties 
through which he travelled, and preached among them — 
his Majesty not unfrequently attending him, and becoming 
one of nis auditors ; all this being consistent with the crafty 
policy of the king, in enlisting the interests of the dissen- 
ters against the church. About this period it was, that the 
presidency of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, having 
Decome vacant, the king sent letters mandatory in behalf of 
one Farmer, as a fit person to occupy the president's chair. — 
Farmer being a catholic, and a man of profligate life, the 
Fellows, disregarding his Majesty's recommendation, pro- 
ceeded to elect Dr. Hough. This refractory conduct of 
the Fellows being so contrary to the king's sinister object of 
introducing the papists into the seats of learning, his 
Majesty became highly incensed; and determined, either by a 
QUO WARRANTO process to suppress the college, or expel 1 
the refractory members. Upon this occasion, and to induce 
submission to the king's measures, we find Penn manceuvre- 
ing with the College, as appears under his own'hand : 

^ Yet before he made Magdalen College feel the weight of his displeasure » 
William Penn the head of the Quakers, 'or as some then thought an 
ambitious crafty Jesuit, who under a fanatical outside promoted King James's 
design, was industriously employed — ' not to entrap them/ (as he pre- 
tended in his letter to Dr. Bailey, one of the Fellows) but out of a 
passiottate concern for their interest, to persuade them either to compliance 
with his Majesty's letter, or to think among themselves of some expedient 
to prevent the ruin of their college and themselves, and to offer it to his 
Majesty's consideration that the order for the quo warranto against the 
colleges might be recalled before it was too late ; for they could not but 
be sensible how highly his Majesty was incensed against them. * Every 
mechanic' (adds Penn) 'knows the temper of his present Majesty, who 
never will receive a baffle in any thing that he heartily espouses. When 
there are so many statutes to be observed, it is impossible but some must 
Be broken at some time or other; and I am informed, by the learned in the law, 
that a failure in any one point forfeits your gfant and lays your college 
open to the royal displeasure. I could give many other prudent argumeitts 
that might possibly incline you to put an end to your troubles, almost at any 
rate : but I shall only suggest this one thing to you, that your fatal over- 
throw would be a fair beginning of the so-much-aimed-at Rejormatimi — ^first, 
of the university, then of the church ; and administer such an opportunity to 
the enemy as may not perhaps occur in his Majesty's reign.'" — P. 478. 

Let the duplicity of this letter speak for itself, and let the 
Friends reconcile it to their principles, if they can, that 

K 2 
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this celebrated Quaker with whom their cause is so closely 
identified, should, by an appeal to the corrupt interest of 
the members of the university, suggest his prudent argu- 
ments against the ' reformation of the church,' and in behalf 
of the colleges which, whether possessed by Catholics or 
Protestants, are notoriously the sinks of ecclesiastical 
corruption. 

Our case however against Penn does not stop here ; for, 
after the Revolution, he stands accused in history of being 
implicated in a plot for the re-establishment of arbitrary 
power ; which, if successful, must have produced war of the 
most disastrous kind. — ^We mean civil war. 

" The whole (says SmoUet) amounted to an invitation to the French 
king to assist King James in re-ascending the English throne, upon certain 
conditions, while William ^ould be absent from the kingdom : but the 
archeme was ill-layed and countenanced but by a very few persons of dis- 
tinction; among whom the chief were the Earl of Clarendon; the Bishop of 
Ely; Lord Preston, his brother; Mr, Graham; and Penn, the famous 
Quaker." — Vol. 8, p. 404, 3rd Ed. 

Doubts have arisen, indeed, as to the legal proof upon 
which Ashton, servant to James's Queen, who had hired the? 
vessel to bring the kin^ over from France, was found guilty* 
he however suffered the highest penalty of the law. The 
Earl of Clarendon was sent to the Tower. " The bishop of 
" Ely," (says SmoUet) *' Graham, and Penn, absconded ; 
** and a proclamation Was issued for apprehending them as 
" traitors !" * 

. Penn it seems was obliged to remain au secret fox the 
space of two or three years ; and contrived afterwards, with 
much diflSculty, to disentangle himself from the toils into 
which his attachment for corrupt and despotic power had 
brought him. But what a practical illustration does all this 
evidence afford of the inconsistency^ — the hypocrisy, may 
we not say — of the much-talked-of abhorrence of the Quakers 
to war. Here is one of their chief apostles — a professed 
harbinger from Heaven — with professions of peace upon his 
lips, and at the same time rendering himself the pander to 
corrupt power, and secretly fomenting that war which he so 
loudly deprecates and so sympathetically deplores. To be 
consistent with his profession, the Quaker, we say, should 
abstain from all political interference with eitner party 
whether power or liberty be the object contended for ; but 



• Se§ also BiimcCi Hisfori/ of his own Time, and Rapines History ofEngfand. 
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here is' a iban who acts at once inconsistently and wickedly 
— 'inconsistently in taking any part, and wickedly in taking 
that of oppression and cruelty against liberty and humanity ! 

James, let it be remembered, was a declared papist ; and 
his known object was to introduce into the three kingdoms 
popery, with its attendant persecutions, its dungeons, 
and its fires. So great, indeed, was his zeal in this 
cause, that even the rope (Innocent XI) thought it prudent 
in one of. his briefs, whilst commending his zeal for the 
Catholic religion, to express his apprenension lest " it 
should carry him too far and instead of contributing to the 
advancement of his own affairs, and the interest of religion, 
be of extreme prejudice to both.*' And yet this is the man 
to whom Penn — a Quaker — a dissenter and a professed 
friend to the rights of conscience — allied himself; ren- 
dering himself his adviser — his instrument — and, as we have 
seen, his travelling companion, when the king was artfully 
seeking to corrupt the minds of the people and extend the 
influence of the court. What shall we say to such things ? 
What would be said, if such things had occurred in 
primitive times ? How would the unbeliever triumph, and 
now would the Christian blush, if it appeared upon record 
that Jesus of Nazareth had been the confidant, thTj adviser 
and instrument of the corrupt and cruel Herod ? That in dis- 
seminating his religion Herod was sometimes his travelling 
(x>mpanion — sometimes his hearer ; whilst the herald of Chris- 
tianity was at the same time promoting the corrupt and 
wicked designs of Herod against the rights and liberties of 
his countrymen ? Will it be said that the conduct of Penn 
was that of an individual only, and that the .Quakers, as a 
body, were not implicated therein? This might, indeed, 
be alleged, with some show of truth, provided the Friends 
had censured or disowned Penn for his conduct : but when 
he was the object of admiration to the body whilst living, 
and whilst his memory cohtinues to be embalmed in the 
odou^ of their constant praise, such a plea can never be 
consistently offered in behalf of the body,* 

Turn we now to another instance illustrative of the incon>- 
sistency of the Quakers with regard to their avowed belief 
of the sinfulness of war. 

During the struggles for liberty in America, when Great 



' *The evidence above adduced proves how fallacious is the plea that 
Penii*s attendance at court was merely to prosecute the claims he had on the 
government, on behalf of various sums of money advanced by his father; and 
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Britain was seeking by her fleets, her armies, and her gold, to 
bring the colonies under her subjection, the Quakers of Phfla- 
delphia, put forth a paper, entitled — " The Ancient Tssh 
" TiMONY and Principles of the People called Quakers, 
" renewed with respect to the King and Government ; and 
" touching the commotions now prevailing in these and other 
" parts oj America. Addressed to the People in England" 
In this paper the Quakers say— 

'^ It hath ever been our judgment and principle since vfe vrere called to 
profess the light of Christ Jesus, manifested in our consciences unto this day. 
that the setting up and putting down kings and governments is God's f^cxb- 
liar preroejative, for causes best known to himself, and that it is not our bd- 
ftiness to have any hand or contrivance therein ; nor to be busy-bodies above 
our stations, much less to plot and contrive the ruin or evertum of any of 
them ; but to pray for the king, and safety of our nation, and good of all 
men; that we might live a peaceable and quiet life, in all godliness and 
honesty, under the government which God is pleased to set over us.*' 

After much more in the same canting strain, these 
meddling, officious '* busy-bodies,*' who venture to denounce 
others as assuming that character, call upon Friends — 

'^ Firmly to unite in the abhorrence of all such writings and measures, ns 
evidence a^ desire and design to break off the happy connexion we have hitherto 
enjoyed with the kingdom of Great Britain, and our just and necessary 
subordination to the king, and those who are lawfully placed in authority 
under him.'' 

Of the inconsistency and hypocrisy of this testimony of 
the Quakers against war, there appeared at the time so 
masterly and manly an exposure, which is, at the same time, 
^p much to our present purpose, that we cannot resist the 
transcribing a portion of it. What follows, is from the peft 
of Thomas Pame ; a writer, whose subsequent infidelity, 
indeed, we cannot but deplore ; which infidelity, however. 



for which he afterwards received a grant from the crown, of the province lying 
on the west side of the Delaware, North America, subsequently called by his 
name :• nor can we enter into the rhapsodies of those writers who have pane- 
gerized Penn's benevolence for afterwards purchasings as it has been said, of 
the Indian tribes, that tract of country which it is assumed, was already his owti 
by virtue of the crown grant. This might have been good policy, indeed, 
to confirm his own title by extinguishing an existing claim; — ^but the world 
has never yet been informed Itow much Penn gave the Indians for their right in 
the country. Pennsylvania is a fine tract of country, lying contiguous to New 
York, comprehending upwards of forty thousand square miles ; intersected 
by several navigable rivers, and possessing a fine climate. Query^ how many 
hatchets and glass beads did the Quaker give the Indian proprietors as puir« 
chase money for this estate? 
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may perhaps be fairly attributable to his Quaker education; 
combining^ as Quakerism does, with its own obnoxious pe* 
culiarities^ most of the objectionable doctrines of modem 
orthodoxy.* 

Addressing himself to the Quakers^ in reply to the above 
hypocritical testimony, Mr. Paine proceeds :-^ 

** The two first pages (and the whole doth not make four) we give you 
credit for, and expect the same civility from you, because the love and dor 
sire of peace is not confined to Quakerism ; it is the nattaral as well as reli- 
ffiwis wish of all denoniinations of men : and on this ground, as men labour* 
^g^ to estaiblish an independent constitution of our own, do we exceed al^ 

Otbeis in hope, end, and aim. Otir pkai isy peace for ever ! We fight 

uJBHIier for revenge nor conquest ; neither from pride nor passion. We are 
H'pt insulting the world with our fleets and aimies, nor ravaging the globf 



* That our opinion as to the cause of Paine's infidelity is not withou^ 
ground, the following extracts fiom his *' Age of Reason'^ will attest :~ 
^ My father being of the Quaker profesi^ion, it was my good fortune to havf 
an exceiedingly good moral education, and a tolerable stock of useful learnr 

ing." " From the time I was capable of conceiving an idea, and acting 

upon it by reflection, I either doubted the truth of the Christian system, ior 
thought it to be a strange afiair — I scarcely knew which it was ; but I well 
remember, when about seven or eight years of age, hearing a sermon read 
by a relation of mine, who was a great devotee of the church, upon the sub* 
ject of what is called redemption hf the death qJ the Son of God. After thi^ 
sermon was ended, I went into the garden (for I perfectly recollect the 
spot) : I revolted at the recollection of what I had heard, and thought to 
pxyself, it was making God Almigh^ sict like a passionate man, that killed 
his son when he could not revenge himself any other way ; and as I wa4 
sore a roan would be hanged that did such a thmg, I could not see for what 
porpose they preached such sermons. This was not one of those kind o% 
thoughts that had any thing in it of childish levity — it was to me a seribuf 
reflection, arising from the idea I had, that God was too good to do such an 
2^:tion, and also too almighty to be under any necessity of doing it. I he^ 
lieVe in the same manner to this moment ; and I moreover believe, that 
any system of religion that has any thing in it that shocks the mind of a chikl^ 
cannot be a true system." . > 

This doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, ijre may observe, is w^ 
well a doctrine of Qmkerism as of Omrch of EnglandUmp but it is not a 
doctrine of Christianity. * 

' Referring to a similar point in our last paper, the reader will not fail to 
perceive from the following extract, how easy was the transition in Paine's 
mind, from Quakerism to infidelity, 

. '* The religion that approaches the nearest of all others to true Deism, in. 
the nioral and benign part thereof, is that professed by the Quakers : but 
they have contracted themselves too much by leaving the works of God otxt* 
of tfieir system. Though I reverence their jphitanthrophy, I cannot help smil* 
ing at the conceit, that if the taste of a Quaker had been consulted at the 
creation, what a silent and drab-coloured crea^uni it would have been 1 not a 
fiower would have blossomed its gaities, nor a bird been permitted to sing T 
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for plunder. Beneath the shade of our own vines we are attacked ; in our 
own houses, and in our own land, is the violence committed a^^ost »». 
We view our enemies in the character of highwaymen and housebreakers ; 
and having no defence for ourselves in the civil law, are obliged to punish 
them by the military one, and apply the sword in the very case you have be- 
fore now applied the halter. Perhaps we feel for the ruined and insiilted 
sufferers in all and every part of the continent, with a degree of tenderness 
which hath not yet made its way into some of your bosoms. But be you 
sure that ye mistake not the cause and ground of your testimony. Call not 
coldness of soul religion, nor put the bigot in the place of the Christian. O 
ye partial ministers of your own acknowledged principles ! if the bearing 
arms be sinful, the first going to war must be more so, by all the difference 
between wilful attack, and unavoidable defence. "Wherefore, if ye really 
preach from conscience, and mean not to make a political hobby-horse'^of 
your religion, convince the world thereof, by proclaimine your doctrine to 
our enemies, j^r they likewise hear arms. Give us a proof of your sincerity, 
by publishing it at St. Jameses, to the commanders in chief at Boston, to the 
admirals and captains who are piratically ravaging our coasts, and to all 

the murdering miscreants who are acting in authority under * 

* * Had ye the honest soul of Barclay, ye would preach 

repentance to your * * « * * « 

* ♦ * ye would not spend your partial invectives againsf 

the' injured and the insulted only, but like faithful ministers; would cry aloud;, 
and spare none*' 

The Quakers in their testimony, had cited a passage from^ 
the Proverbs, in order to convince the Americans that (he 
opposition of Great Britain was designed as a punishment 
to their sins ; upon which citation, Paine remarks — 

" The quotation which ye have made from Proverbs, in the third page of 
your testimony, that *' when a nuaCs ways please the Lordy he maketh even fus. 
** enemies to be at peace with him,*' is very unwisely chosen on your part ; be- 
cause it amoimts to a proof, that the ■ whom ye are so desirous of sup- 
Porting, does not please the Lord, otherwise his reign would be in peace.'' — 
. 86. New edit, tondon, 1791. 

The inconsistency and the duplicity of the Quakers on 
thia occasion, cannot be rendered more obvious to the reader 
by any remarks of our own. In the war for Am.erican in-j 
dependence, it is true, that some portion of the Quakers 
dia bear arms in support of that great and glorious revolu- 
tion : Quakerism, however, must not claim the merit even 
of this inconsistency, as for such conduct, it is well known^ 
they were disowned hy the society, and are still, as we 
are informed, known m America by the appellation of—. 
the^gA^2/2g Quakers, 

Enough, we think, has been said to shew how little the 
love of peace is acted upon, as a principle, by the society 
of Friends.* In the American war we see them raising 
their voices against the oppressed; and in the French wa?' 
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which followed it^ and which was a war, in fact, against 
the reform of abuses, and the extension of liberal opinions^ 
we find them silent as the grave, and offering to the world, 
not only no testimony against the iniquitous principles 
which marked its wasteful and sanguinary career ; but on 
the contrary, as far as they could, did they aid and sup- 
port the aggressors, as is sufficiently evinced by the public 
contributions of the Quakers, of shoes and Jiannels to a 
lar^e amount, for the supply of oiir soldiers, which were, 
as 18 well known, emblazonea forth in the public prints of 
the day. It may be said, that these were instances of 
humanity on the part of the Friends; but migHt not the 
same plea of extenuation be urged, if even they should 
undertake to contribute to the clothing and comfort of 
a party of highwaymen or housebreakers, and that whilst 
pursuing their lawless occupation ? At any rate, it might 
be expected that humanity would have prompted the mak- 
ing similar contributions to the French soldiers, whose 
greater distress at that time strengthened their claims to 
compassionate consideration ! 

Connected with the views of the Friends on the subject 
of war, perhaps not the least singular circumstance is, that 
the early Quakers appear to have been far less peaceably in- 
clined than those of succeeding generations. In peinising 
the history of the times in which they first originated, we 
meet with so many traces of their turbulent spint — of their 
interference with the established authorities of the times, as 
to render it extremely doubtful, whether the spirit by which 
they were moved came to bring peace on earth, or a 
sword. Cromwell, who was not a man to be affected by 
groundless fears, entertained, it is certain, much apprehen- 
sion of the early Quakers ; although he bore the rude insults 
and denunciations of their prophets, delivered sometimes in 
the presence of his court, with singular equanimity and for- 
bearance. 

Colonel Lilbum, a violent opponent of the government of 
the Protector, became, whilst a prisoner at Dover Castle, 
converted to Quakerism : — 

" Whilst Lilbum was ^ prisoner here, (says Sewell, the Quaker historian) 
Cromwell, as it seemed, would have released him if he would have signed Vk 
declaration that he would never draw a sword against his government. But 
lilbum, as yet pot being fully convinced that to refrain the use of the carnal 
sword, was the duty of the trae Christian, refused; thinking that thougli 
George Fox had signed such a declaration, yet this did not become him. 
because he did not perf'ectfy approve that point of self-demdr»^V, 124. 
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The prison discipline, however, to which Lilbum was ex- 
posed, tended, as it would seem, more readily than his lidd 
within, to convince him of the wickedness of bearing the 
sword, and he subsequently consented to give the declara- 
tion required by Cromwell. 

- During the political commotions, which, in the year 1659, 
preceded the Restoration, Sewell confesses, that " Since 
** some rash people that went under the name of Quakers, 
'* were for taking up arms under Lambert ; and that the 
Committee of Safety offered great places and commands 
to some of that persuasion, thereby to draw them ofF fi'oni 
the truth they professed, George Fox wrote a paper, 
wherein he shewed the unlawfulness of wars and fight- 
ings." — P. 211. Upon the suspicious conduct of the 
Quakers, thus artfully put by their historiographer, ad- 
ditional light will be thrown on the part borne by theni 
at this feverish crisis, by an extract from the " State Pa- 
•* pers, collected btj Edward, Earl of Clarendon," and bearing 
date in the April of the following year, to which the quota- 
tion from Sewell bears reference. * 

" Major Wood to the Lord Chancellor Hjfde, 
Sir, — In my last I gave you ray opinion (as required) that this businesi 

would uot end without blows. We have been, and still are very near it; 

for upon Wednesday last, Harrison was to rise in Wales, and liuyibert io 

the north, and some others in other parts. 

This is the first tinte that any of ike considerable Quakers have joined with 

J>AMDERT, muni/ of them having sold their whole estates to raise money for ihtit 

jftesent design, April 20, 1660." — Vol. iii. p. 730. 

In addition to the evidence already offered ppoji the 
point under consideration, there is abundant proof that tb^ 
early Quakers, if they did not themselveg bear the cfimat 
word, yet that they aided and abetted its use in the "hands of 
others ; so much so, indeed, as to render it doubtful whether 
their abstaining from actual service resulted from conscienc^ 
or from cowardice. Several of the early papers given out by 
Fox, Burroughs, and Howgill — and addressed, som6 to the 
Protector, and some to his soldiers — assume a truly warlike 
tone; and were designed as messages from heaven, to urge 
them on to destroy, hy force of arms, popery and idolatjry. 
In one of these papers R)x declares to Cromwell, that ha4 
he followed his counsel — 

r 

** The Hollanders had been thy subjects — had given up jto thy will; and the 
Spaniard had quive]ted like a dry leaf: the king of France should have 
bowed under thee his neck; th^ Pope ^ould iia^e withered as in the 
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winter ; Ihe Turk in all his fatness, should hare smoked; thou shouldst 
^▼e crumbled nations to dust. Therefore, let thy soldiers go forth with a 
free and v^illing heart, that thou mayest rock nations as a cradle : for a 
mighty work hath the Lord to do in other Dations, and their quakiugs and 
shsdungs are but entering. So this is the word of the Lord God to thee, 
as a charge to thee from the Lord God,'' &c. — G. Fox's counsel and advice^ 
iHalMter to Oliver Cromwell ; dated lUh month, 1657. 

In one of the prophetic effusions of the celebrated Bur- 
roughs, the soldiers are exhorted to " Slay Balaam!" — 
'* Kex the Midianites !" — " Remember Amalek!" — " Give the 
*' priests blood to drink /" But the consistency of all thes^ 
warlike fulminations with the declared antipath^r of the 
Quakers to war — the consistency of their conduct in excite 
ing and goading others to do what they themselves declare 
to DC sinful, it remains for our modem Quakers, the devoted 
and admiring disciples of these great Goliahs of theit 
cause, to reconcile and explain ; and when we see them — as 
in modern times we have more than once seen them, whilst 
they are laying an almost exclusive claim to the title of 
Friends of Peace — supporting the cause of war, by upholding 
all those corrupt institutions, measures, and men, which 
produce war, we are tempted to compare them to the trum- 
peter in the fable ; who, when he called for quarter, on the 
ground that he did not fight, was told, that he was doubly 
deserving of death, for inciting others to the combat. 

Connected in some measure with this subject, is the 
Loyalty — the known, the boasted JLm^alty of the Quakers ; 
a curious illustration of which, is afiorded in the period of 
history just under review. As a body, it is certain, they 
were professed enemies to all kingly government. We 
have seen them, upon the admission of Sewell, and upoi^ 
the evidence of Clarendon, joining to oppose the restora- 
tion of Charles II. Various are the papers in which George 
Fox condemned, as wicked and anti-christian, all kingly 
authority : the prudence of his followers have, however^ 
caused most of these records of republican zeal to disap^ 
pear : one such paper, however, more moderate than the 
rest, Sewell does suffer to remain in his journal of Qua- 
kerism. — " In the year 1658," says Sewell, p. 179, " when 
" there was much talk of making Cromwell king, George 
*' Fox wrote to the Protector in these words :" — 

" Protector ! — ^Who hast tasted of the power of God, which many ge- 
nerations before thee hath not so much since the days of apostacy from the 
apostles, take heed that thou lose not thy powei ; but keep kmgship off thy 
heady which the world would give to thee, and earthly crowns under thy 
feet, lest with that thou cover thyself; and so lose the power of God. When 
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the children of Israel went from that of God in them, they would hare 
kings as other nations had, as transgressors had, and so God gave them one; 
and what did they do then ? — George Fox." 

The date of this paper was two years before the restorar 
lion. There is, however, a more bitter invective against 
monarchial government contained in a book written by 
George Fox, and for the preservation of which we are in- 
debted to the care and industry of Mr. Leslie, one of the 
most powerful and laborious opponents with whom Qua- 
kerism has had to contend. This book of Fox's was pub- 
lished at the commencement of the year 1660, the restoration 
taking place in the May of the same year : its title is, 
*' Several Papers given forth by George Fox. London ; printed 
*'.for Thomas Symonds, at the sign of The Bull, 1660." 
Ominous, indeed, was the sign at which this unlucky book 
was printed : for therein Fox declares, p. 8. " that all kings 
" and emperors have sprung up in the night of time, since the 
" days of the apostles, among the antichrists. — P. 12. ** So 
'* the Christians go out from Christ, and set up kings, like the 
" heathen.^' — P. 16. " We know that these kings are the ^i^ 
" ritual Egyptians, got up since the days of the apostles." — P. 9, 
*' Are not all these Christians that will dote so much of* an 
" earthly kirn, traitors against Christ ? And will these that 
** are true Christians, have any more kings among them but 
" Christ ?" This paper of Fox's was published only a few 
weeks before the appearance of the king in London^ on the 
29 th of May ; and on the 5th of June, the Quakers drew up 
** a declaration of their sincerity and good wishes to the 
'' government," which, on the 22d of the same month. Fox 
himself put into the king's hand ; in which declaration they 
say — " We do therefore declare, to take off all jealousies, fears, 
" and suspicions of our truth and fidelity TO THE KINO and the 
present governors, that our intentions and endeavours are and 

shall be good, true, honest, and peaceful towards them ; and 
'* that we do LOVE, OWN, and honour the king, and these 
*' present governors ! ! /" 

Sewell gravely assures us, that Fox was favoured with a 
prophetic insight of the restoration of Charles II. One would 
nardly have suspected this ; but at any rate, the Quakers must 
suppose, that the spirit by which the writings of Fox profess 
to have been dictated, was guilty of treasonable correspondence 
when it dictated such sentiments as we have exhibited, 
against royalty : upon which supposition, we presume, it 
jyas, that in the editions of the writings of Fox, Burroughs, 
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ttowgill, and others, published after the restoration, most 
of the offensive papers or passages against royalty, have 
been suppressed! Speaking of which duplicity on the part 
of the Friends, Mr. Leslie, who it appears had in his pos- 
session a copy of Fox's radical paper, issued immediately 
before the restoration, says, after quoting the title at length— 

" I set it down thus particularly, because the Friends may know that it 
is still in being, and in the hands of those who will watch the new edition 
of Fox's works, that they shall neither add nor diminish without being told 
of it. I giTC this caution, because great pains has been taken (and by some 
arts which I will not mention here) to recover this book out of the hands of 
any who are in the least disaffected to their cause ; and it may rationally be 
supposed, that the design is either wholly to suppress Up or to take out its 
^tngf that it hurt them not^ and render then odious to all kmgly government^ 

Upon the inconsistency, the art, the worldly policy, sug- 
gested by the conduct of the Quakers, as exhibited in all 
these transactions, the reader may safely be left to form his 
own conclusions ; as regards, however, the sins of the early 
Quakers against regal authority, it must be confessed, that 
those of the present generation have amply atoned for all 
errors committed in tnis respect, by their*less courtly pro- 
genitors : — of which more in its proper place. 

Quitting this subject, we proceed to notice another pecu- 
liarity of the sect — we allude to their assumed plainness and 
apparent simplicity in dress, manners, habits, and discourse, 

A departure from all such customs of the world as are in 
themselves pernicious, is, undoubtedly, the duty of those 
who profess discipleship to Jesus. Tso fashions, however 
general — no maxims, however popular — if inconsistent with 
the precepts of Jesus and the spirit of Christianity— should 
be countenanced, much less adopted by Christians : but to 
depart fromestablishe4 customs in speech, dress, or behaviour, 
merely because they are establishea, is an evidence of igno- 
rance, and frequently an indication of pride ; proceeding as it 
too commonly does, not from a love of simplicity, but from an 
appetite for singularity. The Jews, who were the people of 
Cjod, appear in their public buildings, their habitations, and 
their dress, to have consulted taste, and not wholly to have 
discarded elegance. Jesus and his apostles, as Jews, adopted 
the dress and habits of their countrymen : there is no trace 
of the least singularity, or of any aflfectation of peculiar plain- 
ness of garb, as distinguishing ^Aem from their Jewish brethren. 
Some, mdeed, there were in their days who did exhibit cer- 
tain religious peculiarities of dress, the hypocrisy of which 
Jesus did not fail to expose : hence, we find him condemning. 
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Diot indeed the broad brims, but the broad phylacteries of ihe 
Pharisees of his day : but Jesus himself^ we say, affecte4 
Ho peculiar plainness of ^rb. The Roman ^Idiers, at t)i9 
erucifixion^ it appears, divided his garments, and c^sl lotii 
fer his vesture, on account, as it should seem, of it^ V9iue i 
but the possession of the leathern doublet of George .Foi^t 
liowever precious, as a relic, it might be esteemed by the 
faithful, would hardly, we apprehend, have been worth dis- 

Juting by the soldiers of Cromwell or of Charles. Whilst* 
owever, Jesus and his apostles exhibited by their example^ 
this wise conformity to all the innocent customs of their day* 
vet did they reprobate and condemn all extravagance, all 
improper and undue attention to the adorning of the person, 
and to the pursuit of such things, to the neglect oi those 
concerns which are of real and lasting importance. Such 
then is the rule of Christianity on this subject, as it is also 
that of reason and good sense. William Penn, indeed,^ 
whilst he could reconcile it to the simplicity of hjis prolect- 
j^ion to appear at court, and dance attendance on royalty, 
yet does ye with all the zeal of apparent sincerity, movQ 
neayen and earth, and bring all the authority of the scrip- 
tures, and the classics, agamst an extra fold in the coat or 
pleat in the dress, as though the latter could contribute 
to flatter the pride and vanity of men in any degree 
equal to the former. — In his " rfo Cross, no Croivn" Pena 
argues thus, 

" We are taught by the scriptures of truth to believe that sin brought the/lrst 
coat! and if consent of writers be of force, it was as well without as wimin : 
to those that so believe I direct my discourse, because they, I am sure, are-ib^ 
generallity. I say, if sin brought the first coat poor Adam's offspring; have 
little reason to be proud or curious in their cloths ; for it seems their origi- 
nal was base, and the finery of them will neither make them noble, nor 

man innocent again. Since, therefore, guilt brought shame, and shame 

an apron and a coat, how very low are they fallen that glory in their shame 
-^that are proud of their fall? For so they are' that use care Imd -edit t6 
tfain and set off the very badge and livery of that lamentable lapse/' P. 1^1 89 
14 Edit. 

Again, speaking of those who lead the fashions, together 
with those heathens and heretics the tailors and semstresses^ 
he says, 

^ That such persons are both the inventors and actors of all these fbllieei 
<!annot be difficult to demonstrate for were it possible that any one could 
hna^ us Father Adams girdle and Mother En)e*s apron, what laughing — ^what 
^fleering — ^what mocking of their homely fashions would there be I Surely 
their tailor would find but little custom, although we read it was Gtw 
luraself that made them coats of skin.'' P. 1261. 
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' No^ this reasoning, though calculated only to excite ont 
risibilitv^, would, at any rate, exliibit the merit of consis- 
tency ii the Quakers had contented themselves with Adam't 
gvme and Eve's apron. If they had never departed frond 
these homely fashions — if they had never advanced further 
in civilization than fiie primitive ^ coats of skin.' Mr. Penn'i 
argument, and, indeed, the principle of the Quaker hypo* 
thesis on the subject of dress, must carry us back to. the 
fashions of the garden of Eden — ^the broad cloth and broad 
briins of the Quakers being as much a departure from these 
as the embroidery of France, or the silks of India. But it 
will be said that plainness and simplicity of dress is all that 
is contended for by the Friends. We do not object either to 
plainness and simplicity of dress, or to plainness and 8im«> 
plicity of speech ; but we do object that their plainness and 
fiimphcity, real or pretended, should be confiuea to matters of 
minor importance — we do object that whilst it is esteemed 
to be vain and sinful to wear any other colours than drabs 
and browns that it should not be esteemed vain and sinful 
to adopt wordly and selfish maxims, meanly to court the 
i>atronage of the affluent and the great, and to live for little 
«lse than the acquisition of this world's riches ! 

And can any religious sect, we would ask, present a stronger 
proof of the corrupting influence of riches than the Quakers 
themselves, whose members, as soon as they become rich, 
are known to throw off the restraints of the society ; and a 
large portion of them (unwilling any longer to continue 
" on a short allowance of sin,") to reject even its name and 
renounce its communion ? — How many of such, if it were 
necessary, could we identify, whose names stand connected 
with the chief banking houses, breweries, and mercantile 
establishments of the day ! 

In the mental abstractions of the mystics — in their con^ 
)3tant meditations and severe and lonely lives, we trace the 
origin of Quakerism. The primitive mystics regarded life 
^8 a scourge, and a curse. The senses they considered 
not as sources of pleasurable enjoyment but as traps and 
snares to betray tnem into sin ; and the chief business of 
life they held to consist in privation and self-inflicted 
torment — in the mortification of the body, that the soul might 
be sublimated and raised to the joys of heaven. If they 
disdained the concerns of dress and outward appearance it 
^as because they disdained all the concerns of life, as cal- 
culated to withdraw them from that heavenly contemplation, 
in which their days and nights were constantly spent» 
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They lived in caves, or miserable hats ; they consorted with 
beasts of the desert ; they fed on grass and herbs ; they 
continued for years in tne same solitary spot, absorbed 
in heavenly contemplation. Here at least was consistency ; 
and from this storehouse of pious fanaticism, it is evident 
that George Fox drew the materials of Quakerism. A pro- 
pensity towards this abstraction from the worlds, marks the 
early life and writings not only of Fox but of most of the 
primitive Quakers; — but how is the scene changed with 
those of the present generation who inherit their name! 
Plainness of dress, indeed, we must concede to them : but 
even their plainness is more expensive than the finery of 
their neighbours. Their abstinence from wordly gratifica- 
tion is confined to matters of minor importance — to certain 
shades in silk, and to a certain cut in a coat — to music, or 
to pictures ; whilst they are constantly possessing them- 
selves, with an adroitness in which they have few equals, 
with all the enjoyments and luxuries of this life, and are as 
devoted worshippers at the shrine of Mammon as any of the 
sordid sons of this evil generation. To their acquisition of 
wealth, indeed, there would be the less objection provided 
it were honourably obtained and usefully directed. We 
complain only of their inconsistency — of their affectation — 
of their daintiness as regards some of the enjoyments of life, 
whilst they feast to repletion on those that are the more 
substantial ! 

Of the love of money Penn has himself given so correct a 
description, that if he had intended to draw the portraiture 
of Quakerism in the present day the likeness could not 
have been more complete. 

** And truly it is a reproach to a man, especially the religious man, that 
he knows not when he hath enough — when to leave off— when to be.satis- 
.fied : — that notwithstanding God sends him one plentiful season of sraiu 
after another he is so far from making that the cause of withdrawing from 
the traffic of the world, that he makes it a reason of launching fhrther into 
it ; as if the more he hath the more he may. He therefore reneweth Ks 
a])pctite; bestirs himself more then ever that he may have a ^lare in. the 
scramble, while any thing is to be got — this is as if cumber, not retiremest; 

and gain, not content ; were the duty and comfort of a christian. . How 

can it be otherwise when those that have from a low condition acquired 
thousands, labour yet to advance, yea, double and treble those thousands; 
and that with the same care and contrivance by which they got them ? Is 
this to live comfortably, or to be rich? Do we not see how early they rise 
^^ow late they go to bed ? How full of the change — the shop— the ware- 
house — the custom-house ; of bills , honds^ charter parties they are ? Running 

\ip and down as if it were to save the life of a condemned innocent. 

•And if this care, contrivance, and industry, and that continually, be not from 
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the love of money, in those that have ten times more than they began with, 
and much more than they spend or need, I know not what testimony mm 
can giye of his lore to any uing.''— ^o Ova, No Crown, p. 196 to 198. 

In our/view of the inconsistency of the Quakers, both as 
regards their non-conformity and their conformity with the 
world, we find ourselves so ably supported by the Edinburgh 
Beviewers, in their masterly review of Clarkson's portraiture 
of Quakerism, that we trust we shall stand excusea with the 
reader for the length of our extracts from that journal. 

** The t)asis of the Quaker morality seems evidently to be, that gaiety and 
merriment ought upon all occasions to be discouraged ; that eyery thing 
which tends merely to ezhiliration or enjoyment has in it a taint of crimi- 
nality ; and that one of the chief duties of man is to be always serious and 
solemn ; and constantly occupied either with his worldly prosperity or his 
eternal welfare. If it were not for the attention which is permitted to 
the accumulation of wealth, the Quakers would scarcely be distinguishable 
from the other gloomy sectaries, who maintain that man was put into this 
world for no other purpose but to mortify himself into a proper condition 
for the next ; that all our feelings of ridicule and sociality, and all the spring 
and gaiety of the animal spirits of youth, were given us only for our tempta- 
tion ; and that, considering the shortness of this life, and the risk he runs 
of damnation ai'ter it, man ought evidently to pass his days in dejection 
and terror ; and to shut his heart to every pleasurable emotion which this 
transitory scene mi^ht supply to the unthinking. The fundamental folly 
of these ascetic maxims has prevented the Quakers from adopting them in 
their full extent ; but all the peculiarity of their manners may evidently be 
referred to this source; and the qualifications and exceptions undei which 
they maintain the duty of abstaining from enjovment, serve only, in most 
Instances, to bring upon their reasonings the additional charge of inconsii- 
tency ." Vol. X.p. S6. 

' Although Clarkson disclaims, on the part of the Quakers, . 
the opinion that our well-being in this life is a matter not 
worth the concern of the Christian — ^yet, says the Reviewer, 

*^ There is evidently a tacit aspiration after this sublime absurdity in 
ahnost all the Quaker prohibitions ; and we strongly suspect that honest 
George Fox, when he inhabited a hollow tree in the vale of Beevor, taught 
nothing less to his disciples. The condemnation of music smd dancing, and 
all idle speaking, was, therefore, quite consistent in him ; but, since the 
permission of gainM arts, and of most of the luxuries which wealth can 
procure to his disciples, it is no longer so easy to reconcile these condemna- 
' tions either to reason or to the rest of their practice. A QM^ker may suspend 
tl|e care of his salvation, and occupy himself entirely with his worid^ 
business for six days in the week, Uke any other Chnstians. Tt is even 
ttoi^t laudable in him to set an example of diligence and industry to 
: tibose around him ; and the fruiDi of this industry he is by no means required 
- to bestow in relieving the poor, or for the promotion of piety: he is allowad 
to employ it for self gratification, in almost every way, but the most social 
and agreeable. He may keep an excellent table and garden, and be driven 
about in an easy chariot by a pious coachman and four plump horses; but 
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Ins plate must be without canring, and his carriage and horses fperhaps 
hU flowers also) of a duski/ colour. His guests may talk of oxen ana broad* 
doth as long as they think tit, bat wit and gaiety are entirely proscribed^ 
and topics of literature but rarely tolerated. His girls and boys are bred 
up to a premature knowledge of bargaining and housekeeping ; but when 
Iheir bounding spirits ar^ struggling in erery limb, they must nol yioUta 
tfieir sedateness by a single skip — their stillness must not be distmbed 1^ 
raising their voices beyond their common pitch — and they would be di^ 
owned if they were^ to tune their innocent voices in a hymn to their groit 
benefactor.* We cannot help saying that all this is absurd and indefensiblt* 
Either let the Quakers renounce all the enjoymenta of this lifo^ or take 
all that are innocent. The pursuit of wealth surely holds out a greater 
temptation to immorality than the study of music. Let them disown 
those who accumulate more than is necessary for their subsistence^ or 
permit those who have leisure to employ it in something better than 
money-getting. To permit a man to have a house and retinue, from the 
expenses of which fifty poor feunilies might be supported, and, at the 
same time, to interdict a fold in his coat, or a ruffle to his shirt, on 
account of their costliness and vanity is as ridiculous and as superstitious 
as it is for the church of Rome to permit one of her cardinals to sit down^ 
on a meagre day, to fifty costly and delicate dishes of fish and pastry, 
while it excommunicates a peasant for breaking through the holy abstinence 
fast with a morsel of rusty bacon.'' 

Sufficient we apprehend has now been offered to prove 
the inconsistency of the Quakers in their affected oppo- 
^sitijOn to the fashions and pursuits of the world; but, looking 
to the wealth of many of their members, is there not also a 
danger that a pernicious influence may be exercised on the 
discipline and proceedings of the body from this source. 
That such is the case has been frequently suspected; and, 
notwithstanding the boasted equality of the members of the 
society of Friends, their discipline is peculiarly fieiyourable 
to such a corrupt influence. Instances have not of late 
been wanting of individuals having been expelled the society 
for heterodoxy — for holding opinions different from those 
which are now fashionable among the Friends. Such was the 
recent case of Thomas Foster; who, after having been fifty 
years a member of the society of Friends, was disowned for his 
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* Some exceptions to the strictness of. the Q,uaker disclpfine, m aH of 

•tfiese respects, naye, howeyer, been mentioned to us. We baye heard 

■of £ rich' Quaker jpentleman who, m his private stwfy^ was wont to gratify 

'Bis propensity for niiisic with a certain Iti^n professor. We could name 

;%he soils, of a graye Quaker whose judgment in horses and do^s is little 

r^ifif^or t6 that of bxij gentlemen of the turf, boA who rank anioiig' 

'the-iirst bloods of their neijgfhbourfaood. We haye heard, also, ofarun- 

•'iaway match between the daughter of a celebrated Q/nakeress and a sea- 

"^^eaptain. 
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disbelief of the doctrine of the Trinity ; or rather, a8 tbe 
Qnakera put it, '* the ground of the meeting's judgment, woi 
*f not that Thomas Foster, entertained scruples, doubts, and 
**' certain opinions,, but his ii^udidous proclamation of them. 
Kow to say nothing of the monstrous injustice of bringinjj; 
a member of a religious community to trial for injudidousyi 
proclaiming his opmions, yet, in any society protessing the 
norms of liberty, the sense of the members in regard to the 
guilt or innocence of any accused party, who has been heard 
ua his defence before them, is taken in a manner that can 
leave no room for doubt or suspicion. Among the Quakers, 
however, it is far otherwise, for in their meetings for dis- 
cipline, as Mr. Clarkson confesses, '' matters are decided not 
'* oy majorities, or the influence of numbers, but by the 
** WEIGHT OF RELIGIOUS CHARACTER." Mr. Foster com- 
plains of this in his own instance 

*'The members of the society (says Mr. Foster) are not only allowed, 
but advised to be present, and may express their opinions on aay subject 
nnder discussion ; but, when the collectiTe sense of the meetings is pre- 
tended to be taken, no shew of hands is called for — no couniing of numbers t» 
permitted; but the cleik records what he takes to be the sense of thos^ 
whom he esteems to he the most weighty Friends present : and this passes, 
and is recorded, as the general sense of the assembly ; and, in cases that 
admit of difference of sentiment, without any rational evidence "of the 
fact. Those who, from diiSdence or other causes, do not speak to the 
subject have no other means of expressing tiieir opinion.*' — A ifarrative of 
ike Proceedings of the Society t called QtiMKn. Sec. against I^omas Foster^ 
p. 127, 1813. 

But for this suspicious mode of taking the sense of the 
meeting there is re€U3on to believe the decision in Mr. Foster's 
instance would have been different. This gentleman, how- 
ever, as a Quaker, we submit, can have no ground of 
complaint ;. the thing, however unjust in itself, is consistent 
upon principle, for as all the proceedings of the members 
are supposed to be at the instigation of the Spirit, nothing 
could DC more monstrous than to place the Spirit in the 

Sredicament of voting against itselt. So then all points 
ebated before the meetings of discipline are decided by 
the weight of religious character; and the clerk of the 
meeting collects what, upon this principle, he takes to bd 
.the sense of the meeting. If, then, any honest Quaker 
jshould, perchance, he g\m\yo( injudiciomltf proclaiming h\^ 
doubts of some pregnant absurdity held by the body, he is 
brought before the meeting ; the rormality of an accusatibn 
and defence is passed through, and he is declared guilty, or 
niot guilty, according to the opinion of the cletk as to the 

h 2 
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weight of reGghui charaeter which may be for or agaibei 
How^ we should be cwious to know, does Mr. Clerk weieh 
the weight of religious eharacter ? Iff what scales <h>er he' 
adjust and balance the Tarious gifts and graces that ma^ 
be collected togetheF in a Quaker meeting of discipline T 
Is there no danger that, by reason of the infirmity of the* 
fleshy he may mistake the wei^»t of purse for the weight of 
character; and that pounds, shillings, and penee,^ should kick 
the beam, when balanced only against virtue, hwnility, and 
poverty I At any rate the case i» open to suspicion ; and 
an opinion> does preyail,' nor are fact» wanting to strengthear 
that opinion, that a rich Quaker may do that with impunity 
which would not be tolerated in a poor one. 

Passing on from this branch of our subject, there ir 
between the primitive and modem Quakers a singular fimd* 
•triking variation which must be evident upon- the slightest 
perusal of their early history compared with their present 
state — we altudfeto' the actiife extravagance and* bofdness 
gf the Quaker spirU in former times, compared with tha 
caution and prudence which now-a-days it is found to* 
prompt. Some instances of the operations of the spirit 
among the Quakers, in 1666, are oriefly enumerated by 
Neale, who says 

*''Tihe extravag^ce of tbeir spealceri ifasr hisiitfend>le ^ oae of them 
ioterroptod the minister in WhU€chtq»el Church, and disturbed the Vfhdm 
•Bsembly. A female came into Whitehall stark naked in the knjdvtqll 
pid»lic worshio, the Lord Protector himself bein^ present. iUiodier 
esme into Piomtment House with a trenchard in her hand; whidtk tht 
broke in pieces ; saying, thus shall ye be bnte in pieces. Thonisa- 
Adams baring complained to the Protestor of the imprisonment of seoie 
Friends in the country, and not findings redress, he took off his cap vat 
toine it in pieces ; saymgc, so shall thy government be torn friMn thee amf 
thy house. Several pretending an extFaordinary mis«don from heaven.' 
went about the streets of Lcmdon^ d^iouncing the judgments of God 
against the Protector and the council.- One came to tnedoor of Par- 
liament House with a drawn sword, and wounded several who were pre* 
sent ; saying, he was inspired by the Holy Sphrit to kill every man that sat in 
that house. Others, in their prophetic raptinresv denounced judgments 
aeainst the whole nation ; and frequently (uaturbed &e public assemblies 
wnen the chief magistrate himself was present,*' — Hi$tory of the FwUetUg 
ToL ii. p. 482. 

In addition to these early instances of the operation of 
the spirit, there is upon record even so late as the reign oi 
George II., an instance of a Quakeress who made her way 
into the House of Lords after the delivery of the king s 
•peech, and read a lecture to their lordships, on the ramty 
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and sinfulness of dress. But how quietly, and how orderly 
does the Spirit now direct the Qucdcer to walk : it does xxo% 
now prompt any breach of the peace, any violation of public 
decency and decorum, any terrors to m^en in authority — ^the 
Quaker is now as dexnure ^ formerly he was turbulent|» 
I7or did the prin^iti^e Qufdiers exhibit merely a fanatical 
opposition 4o matters either of no importance or beyond 
their province-; for, uoved, as they say, and as <their fol* 
lowers belieaire, by the spirit, th.eir chief apostles and Anthers 
were ^e first to expose the conr^ptions and vices of the 
Vi^e^ ,and to denounce .the Divine judgmejits against the cu* 
pidity of priests, the wickedness ,of judges^ and the vices 
of men in authority. 

The judges of his day, George Fox thus addressed — 

^* Mind the laws of God in the scriptares, and the spirit that gave them 
forth, f^nd let them be your rate in executing judgment : and shew mercji 
that yoH may receiTe mercy from God, the judge of all. And take heed 
of gifts -and rewards^ 4uid of pride ^ for God doth forbid them, and they do 
4|(1 Xund .the jeyes of the wise, "r— Setcetf, p. 40. 

Goneeming the priests, he declared that 

** Christ -spidce against the works of the world, and against the priesta^ 
sad scribes, and pharisees, and their hynocritical profession. He thi^t if 
a stranger to Chnst, is an hiteJmg ; but tne servants of Jesus Christ are 
flree men. The^h/se tettchers always laid burdens upon the neopleyand 
the true servants of the Lord did speak ajcainst them. Jeremiad did speak 
against hireUvgs, and said it was an horrwle thing; and saidi What will ye 
do in the end? for the people and priests weve friven to coyetousnesti 
Thus pride is kept up, and tnat honour ^d masterdiip which Christ de^ 
nied. and all unrighteousness. Yet multitudes of teachers— -heaps igf 
teacoeFs — the golden cup ful) of abominations! Pov/ did notjarem^l^jir 
uwttes, Imt. hhoured with his hands, that he might be an example ip mthem that 
fiaow him, O people, see who fiiHow Paul ! The prophet Jeremiidi said, 
die poophets pnophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means; 
but now the prie^fts oear ruV by tlie means Ijhey g»t from the people ; 
take on^ their mcaji9« ^nd they will bear rulepver yi>u no longer !" — P. 49* 

On pnje opc^sion, vhen invited by the priest to go intp 
t]hfi /Ayirfji, he stood up \ji the " steeple-chouse yard,** ^nd de*? 
iclar^d-^ 

** Tliat he came not to hold up their idol temples^ nor d^eirprte^, not 
4beir tithes, nor their JetotsA and heathen ceremonies. . Inat the ground oa 
Wfiiich these their temples stood, was no move holy than any other piec^ 
of ground. That th(e apostles going into the Jews^ fynaapogues and tera- 
ple^ w:as to bring people off from t£it tentpls, ai|d from uie offerings, and 
tithes^ and covetons priests of that time. Moreover, that 4hey oiight fo 
lesre ail their superstitious cerem^iies^ 'tnidftions^ and doctrines ofWn ^ 
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and not regard such teachers of the world, that took iiiheSj wiid great waget^ 
prfeaching for hire^ (md divining far money, whom God and Christ nevg: 
aeht."— P. 47. 

When Cromwell proclaimed a day of solemn fasting and 
humiliation, George Fox addressed a paper ** to the neadd 
** and governors of the nation/' in which he declared — 

'^ This is not the fast that the Lord re<]pires ; to how down the head 
like a bulrush for a day, and the day following to be in the same cooditioa 
as they. were before. To the light of Christ in your consciences, do -I 
speak, which testilieth for God every day, and witnesses against all »9 
and persecution : which measure of God, if ye be guided by it, doth nm 
limit God to a day, but leads to the fast which the Lord requires ; wnicii 
is, *• to loose the bonds of wickedness^ to undo tke heavy hurthens, to break ev&jf 
yoke, and to let the oppressed go free J '' Isa. lyiii. 67,-^Ibid, p. 181. 

To Charlies II. Barclay in the dedication of his apology 
for the Quakers, to that monarch, says — ' ' 

- " Thou hast tasted of prosperity and adversity ; thou knowest what it 
is to be banished thy native country ; to be overruled, as well as to mte 
and sit upon a throne ; and being oppressed, thou hast reason to Imow 
how hateful the oppressor is, both ^ God and man. If after all these ^nm- 
ings and advertisements, thou dost not turn unto the Lord with all thy 
h^irt, but forget him who remembered thee in thy distress, and g^e up 
thyself to follow lust and vanity, surely great will be thy condenmation I" 

Such were the breathings of the spirit in the primitive 
age of Quakerism ; but alas ! how silent, or how subdued, 
has that spirit now become. Against public abuses, against 
the crimes of the clergy, against the vices of king$, the 
mouths of the Quakers are now for ever closed, and they 
have become " as dumb do^s that camiot bark" To what 
cause shall we attribute this striking change ?- Was the 
spirit by which it is said the primitive Quakers were moved) 
in error ; and does it now dictate a more loyal feeling, and 
a greater attachment to things as they are? itixve the au- 
thorities and the institutions of the land become more pure, or 
are the Quakers less honest ? Both of these may, m some 
measure, prove to be the truth. Justice is, perhaps, more purely 
administered ; toleration is more widely extended; a fanatical 
priesthood no longer usurps the authority of the establish- 
ment: but still ail is not purity and holiness ; there re- 
mains ye^ some little defects to be corrected, before the na- 
' tion shall have become subdued to the authority of Christ, 
and the simplicity of the gospel. The steeple-houses yet re- 
main^ and indeed five hundred thousand ppundsis about to be 
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voted to increase their number ;. ide spiritual hirelings re- 
main ; the tithes remain ; the Jewish and Heathen cere- 
monies remain; superstitious customs/ and traditions and 
doctrines of men remain ; and the mummery of public fasts 
is still resorted to. We have seen ^Barclay declaring ta 
Charles^ how hatful is the oppressor, both to God kod man ; 
•lid cautioning him not to give himself up to last and vanity: 
However inappropriate such warning might be to his present 
Majesty, still we confess, there have been occasions even in 
the present reign, in which it would have been neither in- 
consistent, nor unwoflliy of the former spirit of Quakerism^ 
to approach the throne m the language of admonition and 
of truth ; and we do think, that a warning voice from the 
En^ish Quakers to hig Majesty, on occasion of the prose- 
cution of die Jate Quem, would have been quite as worthy 
the former principles of the body, €ls was the loyal address 
that was so soon after presented ny the Quakers of Ireland, 
on occasion of the royal visit to mat country. Yes ! when 
in that eveptful trial, the laws of justice and of God were 
equally in danger of bein^ violated — when it was solemnly 
proclaimed under the aumority of a mitre« that *' the King 
^ can do no wrou^P' we do think, that had the Quakers in 
an address to his Majesty, warned him against his evii 
advisers — had they declared the scripture Taw of divorce* 
by reference to the express authority of Jesus, they would 
at least have givenajpractical illustration of the sincerity 
of the prayer of the Irish Quakers, who, in their address 
to his Majesty, so soon after this event, raise their aspirar 
tions to tlie throne of heaven on his behalf :-t- 

** May he influence thy heart to seek his Blaine connsel in all ihy 
ttepg, and g^nt thee his holy aid to perform thevarions gpreat and impor- 
tant duties of thy hi^h station ; so that, beinff enabled to rule in nghteou*- 
fiew, thou mayest in the end^ exchange thy eanhfy croum far an mcorrtftikk 
crown of glory/* * 

When also her Majesty, who, as was admitted, liad, 
fer no crime, lost the proteetjlon of her lawful husbands 
and after a long continuauce in a foreign land^ came 
over to this country, as Queen of England, to claim 
her rights and confront her accusers; — when« to speak in 



* Addisess from the Friend^ in Irehuid to Georgv- TV., sigiied at the 
yeariy meetuig held in Dublin, 6th day, dth mondi, 1820. 
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the lan^age of scripture^ the Quakers saw that " all her 
** friends have dealt treacherously with her; they have become: 
** her enemies" an address of condolence to the' Queen would 
have been as fitting the benevolence and loyalty of the 
Quakers, as was their address of congratulation to the 
King, on his accession to the throne. Their prayers might 
have been as consoling to the Queen, as they were held to be 
necessary to the King, to whom they will be found, on that 
occasion, thus to have addressed themselves : — 

'* And mavest tbou, our king, linnff in the Divine fear, be prepared in 
die mercy of God in Christ Jesus our liord, and through iaith in the effi- 
capy of his saving power, for a final inheritance among purified ^^irU$ in 
the reahns of eternal bliss !!!'' * 

It may perhaps be said, that the Friends, generally, were 
adverse to the prosecution of the Queen, and we believe it ; 
but so much the greater then is their condemnation, in not 
manifesting their sentiments by any public act. We pardon 
the prejudices of those who, from a blind attachment to power^^ 
and from a belief of her Majesty's guilt, justified an inquiry 
into her conduct : — we despise the prudence of those, whq 
believing her innocent, raised no voice in her defence ! But 
the truth is, the Quakers as a body, however estimable may 
be many individuals among them, nave long since prostrated 
themselves to the footstool of corrupt power : affecting a 
disdain for the honours, the distinctions, and the vanities of 
this world, they are the first to flatter and to follow those 
who value diese, and possess them in the highest degree*. 
How strongly was this evinced, in the anxiety of the Quwers 
to introduce themselves to the European monarcbs, in the 
year 1814, when on a visit to this country. Thepretext, 
to be sure, was the suppression of the slave trade. Tne King 
of Prussia, it seems, rejected their advances ; but Alexander^ 
with better policy, tolerated their sycophancy ; he attended 
their religious meetings, and admitted some of their leaders 



* Address of the Quakers to Geoi|^e lY . on bis accession to the throne ; 
Yk^nted 3d day, dth month, af Camon Palace, by 

Joteph Foiter, Richard BhUUps, . 

Thomas Howard, John Coleby, 

William Foster, Luke Hmoard, 

John Felly John Eliot, 

Josiah Messer, Josiah Forster, 

Samuel Gurney, Jacob Hagen, • 
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to jthe honour of a piiyate conference. The character and 
poliicy of Alexander, are sufficiently known. His accession 
to a blood-stained throne^, his oppression of the unhappy 
Polos, his efforts to re-establish popery and the inquisition 
in Spain, are all matters of history ; and yet, would the 
reader have suspected that the Emperor Alexander was 
all this time, a Quakef? For this, or something very 
like thi^, he must believe, if he place confidence in the 
jfldgment of individuals of first consequence among the 
ifriends, being indeed approved ministers of the body :— 
these are,. Jo/m Wilkinsoji, of High Wycombe; Stephen GreU 
Jett, of New York; and William Allen, of Plough-court, Lomr 
bard Street ; who were admitted to the honour of a private 
interview with the Emperor Alexander : a correct report of 
l^hich interview was jcontained in a private letter from 
John Wilkinson to Thomas Clarkson, which came before the 
public in 1621 1* from which report we make the following 
extraicts. 

The deputation, it appears, first presented to the Emperor 
so^ne of the works of Barclay and rexin. 

^* After he had accepted the books, he turned towards us, and expressed 
hhnself with ^reajt kindness, and in very full terms, concemingr the satia^ 
faction he felt at having been at the meetings and wished to know whether it 
was held in the same way as our meetings usually are. He was informed 
that it was ; but that there is not always speaking in our meetings. 

* Do you then,' said he, ' read the scriptures in them ?' 

* We are not in that practice ; because we believe true worship to ood« 
fist in the prostration of the soul before God, and we do not consider It 
iiece88sr|r ux any thinsf to be read or spoken, to produce that effect.' 

* Thii vf my apmion mo,* replied the Emperor. 

* • And with regard to prayer, have you anjf fonp of prayer ?* 

* We have not ; because we believe, that in prayer the soul must conoir 
mmiicate its supplications in such a manner as best suits its condition ttfc 
ithe time prayer is offered up.' 

* In that,* re^ifid the Emperor, f IJvUy agree with yau^* Sec. &c. 

With regard to the operation of' the Divine Spirit mi the mind^ he expremd 
himself in such a manner as one cannot conceive any thingr short of His 
being an humble andJaUhfulfoUower of lis holy and secret guidance / / .' " 

Stephen Grellett also, represents the Emperor as saying— 

" I am ot^ with ypu in sentiment respectqig t}ie spiriiuality of your wor- 
ship. I wish to pray npt in form, but as 1 am ^isisted by the Divine prity- 
pipte in my oum heari. 

So well did the Emperor act his part at this interview, 

• Monthly Repositcryi toI. xvi. p. 701-2. 
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that the effect on WUluiisoii's nerres imB soch as a beatifid 
vision might be supposed to pioduce. Such is th« '' Divinity 
*' that doth hedge round a king/' that the poor man seems 
to have been actually king-stricken. '* For many days" 
(says he) ** I seemed as though I had been expited to a 
blaze of Tight, so powerfully was I impressed with the 
dignified, yet unaffected, humble, and pious countenance, 
manners, and expressions, of that truly sreat prince, 
who seems, indeed, to be walking in the light, and to. 

** be FILLBD WITH THE LOVE OF THUTH AND GOODNESS !" 

— Poland ! Italy ! Spain ! Exiles of Europe ! Victims of 
the Inquisition, whether wasting at the galleys, or pining in 
the dungeons! — raise your dejected spirits, and admire 
with the pious and benevolent Quakers, *' the love of truth 
** and goodness'* in him, whose policy has destroyed your 
liberties, your rights, and your hopes ! 

By no single act in the present day, have the Quakers, as 
a body^ proved themselves to be the friends of the liberties, 
even of their own country, or of the rights of conscience. 
Even Lord Sidmouth's Bill, in 1811, which was aimed ex- 
pressly at the rights of Protestant dissenters, and vvhich 
united, all classes of dissenters against its iniquitous pron<- 
«ions, insomuch that the table and floor of the House of 
Lords were literally covered with petitions — even this unwise 
and wicked measure received no opposition from the Qua- 
kers; they alone, of all the bodies of dissenters in the 
country, remained inactive, and preserved a cold and sus- 
picious silence : althovgh, indeed, when tiie battle was won, 
we were called upon to believe that the Friends,, generally, 
participated in the pleasures of that triumph, which they 
stirred not a finger to produce ! 

It will still be said, that if the Quakers have lost their 
early independence together with their early fanaticism, 
they are still an active, useful, and benevolent class, as is 
evinced by their efforts to suppress the slave trade, to pro- 
mote the distribution of the Bible, and to reform our prisons. 
Into the motives and merits of their efforts in these parti- 
culars, we shall inquire in our next : previous to which, and 
having now arrived .at that stage of the inquiry in which 
we purposed to do so,* we s^binit to the reader, the defence 
of Mrs. Fry, to which we beg his special attention. We do 
not notice the tirade of low and unworthy invective which 
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tb(» champion of Mrs. Fry has recently directed against lu^ 
fqr not inserting his defence at an earlier period, any fiur-« 
ther than to assure him, that presenting, as that defence 
does, so many materials for the complete establishment of 
our avowed opinions concerning this lady, it would have 
been peculiarly gratifying to us to have done so, had it 
upon reflection have appeared to us in any way compatible 
with our main design — an examination of Quakerism. 



DEFENCE OF Mrs. FRY. 

(from a CORRSSPOVDEITT.) 

To ike Editor of the Freethinking Chrittiani Quarter^ Register^ 

Sir, — As a disiirterested, and as I hope unprejudiced, observer of 
religious sects and opinions, I have frequently remarked the incon-* 
flisteney and absurdity of the doctrines that obtain in the present 
day> and from which it is almost considered a species of impiety to 
express dissent. Lamenting (mentally) the prigndice and the blind* 
ness of men upon religious subjects, who, upon all other subjecti^ 
have clear, correct, and even enlarged yiews ; I haye still generally 
avoided entering upon religious topics in conyersation, lest the 
striking contrariety of opinion that would be manifested might prove 
£fttal to the hamumy it is so desirable to preserve, especially in mixed 
companies. 

Knowing, however, your liberal and, generally speaking, correct 
views upon religious subjects, I felt gratified with the idea of your 
publishing your opinions, as I was tempted to consider your promised 
Register as a powerful means of hastening the desirable event, when 
error shall disappear and truth and rational religion be established; 
not that I profess myself an advocate of all your religious opinions, 
but because I thought that the very discussion of the subjects, upon 
which you would most probably employ your lucubrations, would, 
if not necessarily, at least incidentally, diicit truth ; an object that 
would derive, in its development, considerable assistance from your 
well-known industry and tident. 

As religion and politics have been connected by the government 
of our country, I was satisfied they neither could nor would be sepa^ 
rated in your argumentative miscellany ; and that, while you success^ 
fully opposed the domination of priests and priestcraft, you might 
effect not a little for political liberty. Two of your numbers have 
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now appeared-; and I do not say that I feel disappointed in tbf$ 
expectations I had formed in this respect. I wish, howerer, it 
guard you against an error common to almost all refonners, vai 
that error is ijidiscrimifiation : in plucking up the tares you have 
injured, not to aay uprooted, the wheat ; in the heat of pursuit, the 
fervour and phrenzy of your tindignation at duplicity and inconsistency, 
you haye blended foul and fair, good and evil ; you have reserved 
•eY^n for .the laborious yet silent and unassuming endeavours of 
virtuous women, the most biting passages of your sarcasm, and the 
utmost gall of your pen. 

We will lay out of our consideration any question of gallantry that 
might seem to involve itself in this merciless visitation of your wrath 
upon the other sex. I am not disposed to consider error venial ber> 
jCause of the sex or condition of those committing it, any more than 
I am disposed to suffer the imputation of such error to attach uui^ 
justly to the character of any one; I am content even that the 
public conduct of the females in question sh<nild be examined vnt^ 
the rigidity, and almost boasted absence of courtesy^ peculiar to 
your sect, and knowing what I do of those females^ of the servicef 
they have performed, and of the motives that impelled them, I fear 
nothing from the result of such examination. 

You declare in the outset that '^ all their works they do to be teen 
'* of men.*' I deny the imputation, and in precisely the same terms ; 
•0 that we are at once at issue upon the general question. Let us 
proceed to examine the description of argument by which you attempt 
to bolster up this sweeping proposition. As the onus probendi is 
jrith yoM it would be an act of supererogation in me to do more than 
to shew that you have'flEdled in your proofs, and that your argument 
is .inconclusive. It is possible, howerer, that I may bestow a word 
or two in praise of those whom you have so unsparingly condemned. 
. The feipales alluded to, you describeas '* busy, bustling, bonntiftil 
^' ladies, fiill of pride and piety, with much leisure and little diffidence $ 
f* so regular a set, and so much of a class, as to have the appearance 
^' of being supplied by contract to the meeting." I proceed in dili- 
^nt search for the argument in proof of what is here advanced, and 
in proof also of your original proposition, viz. " That all their worki 
** they do to be seen ofmen^ and I find it in the following passage — 
'^ At the head of 'this holy sisterhood stands Mrs. Fry, and though 
/' one of the sect of Quakers, a sect who affect to disregard the 
." praise of this world, yet it does so happen that the benevolent 
.^^ efforts and unceasing labours of this good lady for the public cause 
ff are noised abroad in tlie world, and even the senate resounds with 
** her praises." 

I confess to you my disappointment, and with it my ready 
end deep-seated indignation, when I read, for the first time, the 
fMMMLge I hfive quoted; carrying along with me, as I did, the motto 
i^fyoor article, viz. •* That all their works they do to be seen etfmenr 
i DQHturally looked for some overt act on the jpart of Elizabeth Fry, 
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Aome unequivocal demaad of p<^pular attention and applause, or; nt 
iMUity something to which an enyious ingenuity might, without any 
▼ery forced c<mfltruction; appear to indicate a thirst of praise ; judge, 
thfiOi of my surprise when the strong evidence I was waiting for 
dwindled and was diluted into the pusillanimous sneer of " it doe9 
** 90 happen that her henevolent efforts are noised abroad in the 
V world.' It was incumbent upon you to shew, if you intended to 
WMtain your prc^sition, and support thereby the imputation yotf* 
had cast upon this distinguished female^ not that the world had seen 
hor philanthropic endeavours, but that she had (like the pharisees 
to whom the expression alluded to was originally apjdied) obtruded 
those endeavours on the public gaze; that she had sought to be 
complimented in that senate which as you say, (and justly) re-^ 
sounded with her praises ; that, forsaking the precepts of that Master 
whom she profesised to serve, and undervaluing, or entirely dis- 
legarding, the legitimate reward of v^irtue — ^viz. the internal satis* 
fiiiction that it affords — she had evinced a regard and value only for 
the unsubstantial praise of the world. You have not done this, and 
for the best of all reasons, because you could not do it ; and, ha.ving 
&iled in this respect, all the scurrilous declamation, in which yoo 
impute what you cannot prove, is to be regarded only as the dis- 
tempered breath of hatred or of envy. 

If the object of Elizabeth Fry had been the praise of the world, 
or if she had designed merely to draw pubHc attention from motives 
of vanity, I can conceive a variety of ways in which she might have> 
so^dome more agreeable, I might have said less revolting to the natural 
disposition, than that which she has chosen ; and, if her object Iwd 
been the gratification of personal vanity, she would doubtless Yaoifi6 
sought to gratify that vanity at the least possible sacrifice of her 
exertions: she appears to me, on the contrary, to have sought, not 
the most easy, but the most arduous task that presented itself t<f 
▼iew ; one, too, that it is more than probable, would have called 
finrih the displeasure, rather than the approbation, of the govern-* 
iooent and the senate, as implying, towards both, a silent yet cutting^ 
rebuke upon their own inattention and criminal supineness in a 
work that properly belonged to them — a work calculated only to 
stir in them feelings of jealousy and self-reproach, that the functions 
they had neglected to exercise should b^ usurped by an isolated 
individual, and that individual a woman. 

Whilst attempting to support your assertion — that ** all their 
f'woi^ks they do to he seen of men'* — it does appear strange and 
unaccountable to me that you should quote the speech of a dis- 
tinguished statesman and orator who, in his almost inspired periods, 
gives a gratuitous luid unqualified denial of this imputation ; whe, 
without any possible motive— except the exalted one, that induces 
a man to stop on his way to render homage to virtue, adds the 
.whole weight of his name and character to the very converse of the 
propoution, by saying, << their equanimity was incapable of being 
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*' disturbed by yanity.^ Tbe ladies who accompanied Sir Janiw 
Macintosh to the prison of Newgate are represented, also, as 
bearing witness to the *^ calm good sense" that disthigaished te 
female committee. It is yourselyes only that bear a contrary testn 
mony ; and that without having availed yourselves of the opportnttftiet 
of nuiking observations. 

You alfect to consider the active philanthrophy of the fenttle 
committee as infiringing upon the returedness of female habits, ak^ 
inducing a desertion of those hearths of which that sex -arer tM 
solace and the joy : the description you have drawn of the duties of a 
female includes that of casting upon her lord ^' the burden of com- 
'^ merce with the world." You are right in the general sentiment; 
though you are wrong in tbe application you have made of it in 
this particular instance. The *' commerce with the world," as you 
are pleased to call it, with which Elizabeth Fry and the committee 
are chargeable, is a description of commerce in which men cannot 
engage ; there would be an evident impropriety, I will go further 
and say an evident impossibility in our sex attempting, what is 
both attempted and performed by these females ; to effect the reform 
contemplated by the committee it is necessary to go to the root and 
origin of the vice ; to learn the history of the criminal ; to mark by 
what gradual steps that criminal proceeded from misfortune to error, 
^m error to crime ; to note how often a female criminal has been 
made such by the crimes of our sex; to hear, in fact, that secret 
history that will not be told to a man : how, therefore, the reform 
alluded to could be cast upon us lords with any advantage to the 
i^use, or, indeed, with any likelihood of our discharging the duties 
that are now so effectually discharged by the females, I am at a 
loss to imagine. 

You cannot conceive how the female duties can be performed 
while the attention is distracted by ** complicated schemes of public 
'' reformation." I will infcnrm you, though you cannot conceive it, 
that, from my own personal knowledge, diose duties are performed, 
and, perhaps, more effectually than is generally the case, even in 
instances where there is nothing but such duties to engage the 
attention, by the more than common activity and industry exem- 
plified by these females. The description of reformation in which 
they are engaged, instead of being complicated, is the most simple 
that can be imagined; consisting in instructing the prisoners to work, 
at the same time furnishing them with the means, enforcing habits 
of regularity and of cleanliness, and reading and expounding reli- 
gious works ; there is nothing in all this to distract the brain, or to 
lead the mind out of the track of the common pursuits and concerns 
of life ; on the contrary, the tendency of enforcing habits of order 
and clealiness in others, will be to ^m more deeply those habits in 
themselves, and in their families. 

I will just notice a proof of the spirit in which your animadversions 
on others are penned — the extreme littleness or malignity of mind 
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it ocmld induce yoa to allude in tbe manner yon hare done to the 
■band of FjllnbetK Fiy. No one yoa aay dreams of Mitter Fry«> 
i tkame iqpon men who stand forward as public reformersy both in 
Btics and religion; shame upon the avowed advocates of the un* 
aherated religion of Jesus, to stop thus in the middle of an argu* 
Mft to insult Uie husband of a woman whom you are disposed to 
Hmel I ooold notkave believed it possible that mok of talent, 
lyourselves, (and I £reely acknowledge you superior to most men 
dds reiqpect) could have descended so *^ vilely low.** 
In conclusion, I would ask of the writers in the Quarterly Register 
ibate nothing of their seal against the multi^Eurous errors of opinion 
th in religion and politics that, even at the present day, are so 
lely spread, and so deeply rooted in society ; I would wish them 
abate nothing of that fearlessness with which they have hitherto 
iken and written on public delinquences : but I do call upon them 
spare the little that is good amongst us, to discriminate and to 
'e thereby to their public censures a value and consistency. 

J.F. 
May 5, 1823. 

The subject of Quakerism, including a reply to the above, to be 
itinued in our next. 
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THE YEAR. 

(CoiUmued from Vol. i. p. 319.J 

Whsit prophets saw or poets feigned a fail, 

Twas of ao angel from the throne of heaven 

Becoiiing headlong down. So deep, so low, 

So abject, so despised, so base his &U — 

The Apostate's — ^who, from Truth's high summit buried. 

Sinks' midst the clouds of anger and of pride. 

And, in the pit of mental darimess lost. 

Gnashes his teeth, reviling. Folly's sons, 

light Pleasure's idle votaries, Passion's slaves. 

These have their sorrows and their chastisement. 

But no bright beam of former glory shines 

To cast jeflected shadows on their gloom; 

No— cruel self-reproadi, with barbed tooth. 

Brings rankling recollections of the past 

To urge their present madneits to despair. 

2^arf hot what they Aotie been; and their lot 

Is of one tissue. Darker fiur his doom 
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(To aU the stfongwt tiM of iMmour Ion) 

"Whose hand is ndsied I0 strike, what ooct it reaitd ; 

' Whose tongue is turned to cuney what once it hieased ; 

* ' Whose heart il, bent toscaff, what onoe it loTed— 
And still reveres — ^hut scol& and curses still ! 
Once to have knowPt and, living knownt to prkt 
The holy gi(to£truUi:—^ve tasted onoe ... ,0.. 
God*s word in power and wisdom, thta to iyil ' 
Wiiij^and vil^; toming renegade 
Against all conscience of his sacred will, 
All just obedience to fiis sovereign law; 
And, for some ^selfish, base, ignoble^ end. 
Some baffled purpose, or indignant aim-^ . 
For passion — wrath or pride—to sell the ptafl^ 
The costly peaii of wisdom ; and return, . 
like the brute beast, to wallow in the mire 
Of his &rst ignorance ; — then adder like 
(To God apostate — and to man ingrate) 
To sting a benefactor, or to seek 
His hurt, whose crime was but to raise the wretdi 
From want, who now reviles him. To punMie 
With restless pialice «nd unslaked revenge, 
(The venom pf a wrathfiil,, cankered heart) 
All who with lulent scorn behold his course. 
Or pass him as an unregarded. thtBg4 
Only to live, to hate ; — ^when Death himsrif^ 
With all his woes and terrors, has passed near» 
Reckless to steal a pinion from his wing, 
With Jwhidi to write the record of his wrad»— ) .'. 
Such the Apostate is 1 > Mad fxaasion reigns 
i|Fit retribution) in his care-worn heart; 
And the man wanders— as in JEMis* hall 
The spectre-like inhabitants ;-H)ome wild, 
Some deadly cahn ; ahandupon eadi heart, : « 
And underneath the hand ihat pressed eadi heart 
Glowed fire 1 Go view him in the paths of li&y 
Pursue him to his closet ; vain to him - 
Is all the world calls joy ; vain its applanse ; 
And worse than vain its riches and rewards. 
These cannot give^-what only truth can give--> 
Peace — self-esteem* He turns within, and feek 
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No succour there — no refuge^^^oo soppoiL 

Amid the warftuv of jthe woild he flie* 

To his own heart — and finds a traitor there I 

Conceit itself, too weak to prop him up. 

Before his idol — ^vanity, men b^id 

With incense of ledse praise — he knows it all 

Mode worship and a cheat — himself despised^ - 

And hated by himself. Go, view the man 

There, where all men are known, at home; no lofe^ 

No rcYerenoe marks his presence — ^no esteem, 

Than orient offerings richer 1 The free gifts 

Which the fond subjects of a father's swaj 

Before his throne in ridi profusion bring. 

Traitor— apostate from the paths of Iradi \ 

He canot teach her lessons ; should his lips 

But idly prate her dictates, his vain life. 

The present and the past compared, would rise^ 

And his own children would convict the man. 

And shame him into silence. No fond gaze, 

With unquenched confidence, can meet his glance^ 

Deeming him true — whoto himself, his friends. 

And e'en to heaven is frilse. The world alone. 

The vain, the empty, the ungratefiU world. 

Receive him as a brother ; but still hold 

His friendship with distrust, as one who once 

Pretended to a higher race, and* held 

A holier communion. Still he lives. 

And mixes with that world ; nay, strikes his root^ 

And, like the bay tree, spreads his veidant booght 

Luxuriant, and the summer showers of heaven 

Fallon each spreading brandi. The psalmist mioe .. 

Sang such a treo-— he passed, and it was nou 

Who shall th' Apostate's latterdays recoid ? 
Perhaps there y6t is mercy-— e'en for him. 
Some sun-beam may yet strike -his darkened senses 
And wake him to new light; ajfii^on^s cup 
May yet pour blessings ; sad adversity 
May soften still his barrenness of heart. 
Rise, like the dews, to fall again in shQwert. . 
Vain hope 1 be rather, having lived in hatef 
May die in stubbornness; his contoieBee $iem&L 
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And his heart liardened ; likc^ Hie sfSfl^Slked ncm 
Of Egypt, when tfcey Ukiaiy- trod \A'i ilq^ifui 
Of the returnitig tea, he; fleaf tb ftbtight; 
May plunge amiid the biti6wii'6^i9ie gr^Vb; ' 
And to the parting pong of life may 1)Sar ' 
The sword ot tiiry/' wear ^e lAask of jnidb ', 
Or, should he sepe" his madness, maniac liie^ 
(Whom reason visits oH the Vet^e of life) 
Cast one repenteht look with terror back, 
The% hopeless, sink in an unhonoured f6mb.t 

(To he contmued.) 
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* •♦Whatisttikn?' ' ' 
Where mast he fihd his ni&ker ?' with whiailiiM ' 
Adore him ? Will hei hear, accept, ai^d - blew ? 
Or does he sit regardless of his works ?. . . 

— nns Revelatioa satisfies all doubts.''— Cbic^s Ttak, Book IL 
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\ik pursuing tte question, whether or Itiot. public social 

Erayer was practised by the Jewish peo^i^,i|re Jhj^d in our 
Lst numbeh commenced an exammatioti of 'die temple 
worship. In that essaiyj' we exaiiSned, JSjS^fy; 'tfce <[>fferings 
and sacrificed made by t&e piiesti^V <^ liiinll^'tets 6f aviate. In 
our present essay, -we 'have, ie&mdh)\ to inquire Inspecting 
the nymns of tpraise aiikd thahk^i^diig su!ng "by the levites 
or courtiers. — See p,. 65/ Such bynms or 8onM of praise, 
having been, either i^oirantly or in^ntionaUy* by many 
writers, confounded with and adduced asi a* precedent for 
the practice of social prayer, it will be our present business 
to snew, that the leyites were apppinited to cert|fiii special 
offices, as part of th^ political j arid religious gov of 

the Jews ; that tlieir singing in, the temple i9^med one of 
.their offices ; that" their songs consisted btprtuseSr thanks- 
giving, not of^Hihm vrprOyer ; that they weW lidt offered 
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up socially with the people^ but by the levites only, as a 
part of their peculiar office ; and that the practice of offer- 
mg up such praise at all, haying arisen out of peculiar cir« 
cumstances, and having been practised in coniormity with 
an especial ordinance, it cannot be a precedent for us, or in- 
deed, for any other people, in any other age, who are not 
placed in such circumstances, and to whom such an ordi- 
nance has not been given. 

We established in our former essay, that *' Jehovah was the 
'* king as well as the God of Israel ; and that the priests 
AND LEVITES, who Were the immediate and stated atten- 
dants on his presence in the royal tent or palace, (as the 
tabernacle or temple may be stiled) and to whom the exe- 
'• cution of the law was in many cases committed, week 

'* PROPERLY ministers OF STATE AND OF CIVIL GOVERN- 
" MENT, AS ;WELL AS OF RELIGION." 

That part of the subject which viFe are now examining, 
calls upon us to direct our attention more especially to the 
levites. These were a large body of men ; their offices 
were various, and their employments different in different 
ages, and under a change of circumstances. Our present 
business, indeed, is more immediately with that portion 
of the body, which, after the establishment of the temple; 
was employed in singing hymns of praise and thanksgiving 
to the God and King of the Jewisn people. Their origin, 
and their general employment, we snail, however, briefly 
bring before the reader, for the purpose of shewing, that 
their existence as a body, and the various duties which 
they had to perform, were all (the duty of singing among 
the rest) in connection with the belief of the Jews in the 
peculiar presence of Jehovah ; that such services were paid 
to him, as their king or ruler as well as their God : in short, 
that these were political duties, which the levites officially 
performed ds ministers of state and of civil governmeut ; in 
which they were not then socially joined by the Jewish 
people, and in which they cannot now be imitated by any 
nation, or by the self-named priesthood of any nation, who 
stand in no such political relation to Deity, and who are not 
appointed by him, or acknowledged by him, as a. peculiar 
people.. 

We have first then, with this view, to examine the origin 
and general duties of the body of men called levites, pre-' 
paratory to an inquiry into a particular practice which de- 
volved upon them — tnat of singing the praise of Jehovah in 
th^ Jewish temple. 
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* < • 

The levites are generally known as being attendants on 
the temple service, and are considered as a lower order o( 
priests or ecclesiastical officers. They have been regarded 
as parallel with, the order of deacons in the Christian church. 
Thus Godwj/fi commences his chapter on the temple offic^rs^ 
^ follows : " There were three ranks or degrees of ministers 
'/about the temple — priests, levites, and nethinims: they 
" may be paralleled with ministers, deacons, $aid sub- 
•• deacons, in the primitive church."* The fallacy of this 
view will be seen at once, when it is remembered, tliat ih^ 
levites formed one whole tribe, or the twelfth part of the chil- 
dren of Israel. They were the whole posterity of Levi, the 
third son of Jacob, with the exception only of the family of 
Aaron, which was set apart to the higher dignity of being 
the priests, or more immediate attendants on the court <$ 
Jehovah. (See 1 Chron. xxiii. 13, and, p. M, of this volume.). 
The origin of the setting apart of the whole tribe of Levi^ is 
worthy of remark. — The circumstance stands cIos;;ly con- 
nected with that chain of events which gave rise to the co* 
litical connection, if it may be so called, which subsisted oe^. 
jtween Jehovah and the Jewish people. All the first-born of 
^e Egyptians having been miraculously destroyed, when 
tihe first-Dorn o( the Israelites were spared, in order to pre* 
serve the memory of the miracles, and of that great deliver 
ranee from their bondage in Egypt, which it occasioned, the 
^eity was pleased to appoint, tnat in future, all the first- 
bom males should be " set apart unto the Lor4>'* In. lieu, 
however, of the first-born of all the tribes, the whole tribe of 
Levi was afterwards accepted, an estimate having been 
inade of the number of each ; and the first-bom being found 
somewhat to exceed in number the levites,. a comp^nsi^tioni 
in money, for the use of the sanctuary, was made for thef 
difference. (See Exod. xii. 29. xiii. 12. ; Numjb. iii* 14. .45. 
yiii. 17.) From this time,, the tribe of Levi b^cfmi^ pecu- 
liarly the servants of Jehovah, being properly fn^Hfiim of 
stfite and of civil governnieut^ as well as of religion. Their 
Qumbers were considerable. When first appointed through 
Moses^ they consisted of ** twenty and two thousand." (Nunu). 
i^pSd.) Those above ^irtjr years of a^e, had^ in the time 
of David, increased to thirty-eight thousand. (1 Chron. 
apciii. 3.) Their employments were necesstarily different al 
different times, and various at all times; but (what is the^ 
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Joint to 'vi'hich we chiefly wish the attention of the reader 
irected) the whole of these employments, whether in or 
out of the temple, arose out of the peculiar relation in which 
- they stood, as the chosen servants or ministers of the monarch. 
{Set apart for the service of the state, and under the direc- 
tion of an allwise and beneficent Ruler, the «ehole of their 
duties and employments appear to have been directed (con* 
trary to the pnnciples of but too many governments, ancient 
and modern) to the well-being of the governed. Their se- 
veral employments, independent of their duties in the teni^ 
pie, have been thus described by Lewis ;-— 

^< Maoy of diem were employed in cIvH affairs, and were public olicen 
in the commonwealth. They presided in th^ courts of justice in the w- 
▼eral cities, when the courses of their ministry were OFcr ; for they cams 
in and went out by set numbers everv week, m twenty -four courses, and 
appeared at the temple hut once in four and twenty weeks, unless at the 
three gprand solemnities. This recess gave them opportunity to instruct 
the people in the mosaic law ; to expand the noral, the ceremonial, and 

C'icial parts of it ; and to Judge m matters of controversy that weije 
light before them^ Jose onus reckons the number. of the levites of this 
kind, with their scribes, as he calls tiuem, to be six thousand ; from whence 
it appears, that the sect of the scribes belonged to the judges. 7 he public 
records and genealogies wei*e presen&ed by these levites % they w^re the 
lawyers and recorders; to them belonged the administration of justice, 
^he exposition of die laws., the writing out of the copies of the holy books 
for the use of the syna^|t>gues in the country., the preservation of the lineage 
of their tribes, the laymgthe rolls of the records in relation to things saere^ 
and civil, (that concerned either the king or the people) so that persons (AT 
the greatest rank and quality wei^e of t£e .levitiqal tribe.. We .und them 
to be chief judges of thie land, generals of the army, and councillors of 
ftate to the king. They .were the principal advancers of learning and 
knowledge : they excelled in all the arts and sciences of those ages, the 
^schools of the prophets, and the universities of the land, being un&r thefar 
govemiueot and institution/' — Jewish Anti^tUlies, vol. y. p, 180, 

Here we see clearly stated, the puJUical objects for which 
jthe tribe of Levi was set apart. A few references will at 
oace illustrate and confirm this view of the subject. — *' At 
that time the Lord separated the tribe of Levi, to bear the 
ark of the covenant oj 4he Lord, to stand before tlie Lord^ 
.** to minister unto him, and to bless in his name* Wherefore 
'* Levi hiith no part nor inheritance with his brethren ; THE 
*' Lord is his fNHEBiTJNCS, according as the Lord thy 
" God promised him.'' (Deut. x. 8, 9.) The 26th chapter of 
1 Chronicles, describes the employment of several of this 
hody ; verses 20 — 28 describe tne appointment of many to 
the office of treasurers of spoils won in battle, &c. ; verse 29^ 
names those who were "for the outward business over Israel, 
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^ for officers and judges.^* (See also 1 Chron. xxiii. .4.) For 
the nature of the situations here described under the names 
of officers and judges^ (in the original, ^Ao^enm andsAopAe- 
trim) the reader may consult Jenning's Jewish Antiquities, 
Book I. chap. 1. and 5. The former of these. Dr. Patrick 
conjectures, were men of great authority, whom the Jewish 
targum calls governors, who« like our justices of the peace, 
saw good order kept, and the laws observed ; whilst the 
latter, were the superior magistrates or governors, whoi^e 
province it was, to decide in the courts of law. (See 2 Chron. 
xix. 8.) Thus also, certain of the tribe of Levi are described 
as " emj^loyed in all the business of the Lord, and in the «efv 
" vice of the king," (1 Chron. xxvi. 30.) and as being-made 
rulers, "for every matter pertaining to God, and the awaits 
** of the king," (Verse 32.) Here we find them forming a 
part, and an ' essential . part of the government of their 
country. They vyere, from the same cause, as Lewis calls 
them, " lawyers and recorders," the expounders and teachen 
of the written, or what we should call, the statute law of 
the land. To illustrate their employment in this respect; an 
interval of anarchy and idolatry in the Jewish history, is 
thus described : (2 Chron. xv. 3, 6.) ** Now for a Ions sea^. 
^* son Israel hath been without the true God, and without a 

teaching priest, (or minister) and without law** — '* And 
' there was no peace to him that went out, nor to him that 

came in" In a succeeding reign> when, in order to cocr 
rect these evils, the book of the law is sent to the princes, 
and throughout the cities of Judah, to instruct the peoplei, 
it is to the hands of t£N levites and two priests, tnat the 
task is entrusted. (2 Chron. xvii. 8.) On the return from th^ 
Babylonish captivity, upon the i.evites it is that devolved 
the task, of " causing the people to understand the law" (Neh. 
viii. 7.) " So they" (we are told, that is, the levites) " read 
*\ in the book in the law of God distinctly, and gave the tense, 
*' and caused the people to understand the reading" 

We have hitherto been looking at what may, in point of 
worldly dignity at least, be called the superior offices and 
employments of the tribe of Levi : we. have first taken, theses, 
as Dest illustrative of- the causes and objects of their. ap- 
pointment. The great mass of them were, however, neces- 
sarily employed in offices of a more laborious, though, all 
the circumstances considered, not less honourable descrip- 
tion. We have incidentally recorded the numbers of this 
tribe in the time of David, when toward the end of his reign, 
he was preparing for the erection of the temple. " Isow 
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rty and eight thousand. Of which, twenty and fb 
" thousand were to set forward the work of the house of the 
" Lord; and six thousand were officers and judges, Jlforebvert 
"four thousand were porters, and four thousand praised tf^ 
*' Lord with the instruments which I made (said David) id 
" praise therewith.'* ' '^ 

That cldsis of the duties of the levites which was peculiarly 
conaected With the tabernacle Und the temple^ and Vith'tiui 
worship of each, varied dccordibg to times and ^circmn)* 
fitisLhces. ^ Their office was j^^iierallj " to wait on' the soni of 
" Aaron, for the servide of the House of the Lofd;^ they were 
** afpointed unto all raannei' of service of the tal^erHaek^ 
<1 tloron. vi. 48. xxiii. 28.) But all theiir service of t^ii 
descripti6n^ arose out of, and Was directed with a view* tcL 
the belief in the peculiar presence of Jehovah, as kin^ Cf 
tuler over the people of Israel. * The levites were, in tnesi 
^employments, as in the others to which we have already ad* 
verted, " properly ministers of state and of cvdil government , as 
\*^ well as of religion :** and the performance of these employ* 
bients was regarded as an honourable and peculiar privileged 
A great part of the tabernacle service assigned to them <)o 
llieir institution in the wilderness, was peculiar to the stati 
of the Israelites at that time; iiamely, taking down the 
tabernacle, setting it up, and carrying it about as they re^ 
inoveid from place to place. So peculiar was the situatioii 
p^ the levites regarded, that when Moses was commanded 
ib number the children of Israel,' (Numb. J. 2) he was ex* 
pressly^told, (verse 47) that " the levites, after, the tribe of 
*' their fathers, were not to be numbered amongst them;**— 
^' But" (it is added) " thou shalt appoint the levites over the 
" tabernacle of testimony, and over all the vessels thereof, dnd 
^' over all things that belongjo it : they shall bear the taber^ 
^' na6le, and an the vessels USiheof, and they shall minister tinti 
" it, and shall encamp roumtdbout the tabernacle. And when 
** the tabernacle seltethforiviifd, the levites shall take it down; 
'• and whefi the tabernacle is to bepitched^^ the levites shall set it , 
" up : and the stram^ that comethnigh, shall be put to deat^.** 
The peduliiar dejRation of the levites to the service of Jer 
hovah, is strongly' inarked by. this last prohibition; it i$. 
/confirmed by the verses which follow. — " And the childre^ , 
*' of Israel shall pitch their tents every man by his own camp, 
" and every man by his own standard, throughout their hosts^ 

" BVT THS^^EVITES SHALL PITCH ROUND ABOUT TBM 

'* TABERyACLE OF TESTIMONY, that there be no wrath 
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'^ upon the congregation of the children of Israel: and the leviie$ 
^' shall keep the charge of the tabernacle oftestimof^." 

Such was the employinent, and such the separate charao 
ter of the tribe of Levi, during the wandering of the chit 
iciren of Israel in the wilderness : when settled in the land 
of Canaan^ and particularly after the erectiop of the temple, 
their employment about the ark of the covenant, which wa^ 
now stationary, and in the presence of Jehovah, which was 
pow held in the temple and its courts, was necessarilychanged, 
" Put the holy nrk in the house which Solomon, the son ofDamd^ 
^' hi^ (f Israel, did (mild ; it shall not be a burthen upon your 
** shoulders: serve now- the Lord your God, and his people Is^ 
*\ raeV* THe levifes who performed these offices — political 
piffices, because they are expressly described as paid both 
to the king and the people, have been divided by some into 
two, but by others, witn more of scriptural evidence in thei^ 
favour, into three classes. " The first class, were to assist 
** the priests in the exercise of their ministry, to purify the 
" holy things, to prepare the shew bread, and flour, and 
" wine, and oil, for the sacrifice, and sometimes to kill 
^* t^jB sacrifice^ when there was more work of that de- 
f* scripjtiQn than the priest could conveniently perform.** 
f 1 Chron. xxiii. 28. 3 Chron, ^xix, 34. xxxv. 10.) " The 
second class formed the temple choir ; music, vocal 
and instrumental, having been introduced ipto the cere- 
mpnials practised in the court of Jehoy^h, by Moses in 
*' the first instance, and afterwards confirpaed ana more fully 
^; established, by David and Solomon," — *' The third class, 
f* wisirc the porters, to whose charge the several gates of the 
" sanctufiry were appointed by lot : (1 Chron, xxvi. 1, 
" xiii. 9* 2 Chron. xxxv. 16. viii. 14) their proper businesi^ 
'' was to open and shut the gates, and to attena at them by 
f' day, as a sort of peace officers, in order to prevent any tur 
f* mult among the people ; to keep strangers sind the exr 
*' CQDUQunicated and unclean persons from entering into thQ 
f* holy coMTt ; and, in short, to prevent whatever might b^ 
'* prejudicial to the safety, peace, and purity, of the holy 
^ placie i|n4 service." 

. It is with tt^e custoii^ pf sinking hymns of praise and thanksir 
giving in the temple, by melevites, that we have chiefly, 
if not whoI}y« to do, in this inquiry ; but so much of misun- 
den^tanding exists generally on th^s subject, and the singing 
of thjB leyites has been so much perverted, for the purpose of 
afibrdiiig an argument m favour of the modem practice of 
public social prayer an4 singing among the people, that we 
^It we could not successfully grapple with this part of the 
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subject, or fully establish the truth concerning it, Without 
first taking 9l general view of the several duties performed by 
the levites, and of the peculiar relation in which they were 
regarded as standing, both to God and the people. 

To the singing of the levites in the Jewish temple we 
have now, therefore, to turn our attention. That ceremony 
has, by some of the more strenuous advocates of public 
iBOcial prayer been adduced in support of the practice of 
modem times. Thus Mr. Moore, m his " Inquiry* into the 
" Scriptural Authority for Social Worship," has a whole 
head or chapter entitled '• Music of the Temple Service ;" 
which chapter he concludes in. the following words : — " From 
'" all this then it is evident, that the whole services of the 
'' temple, including prayer, and praises, which was practiced 
'* there under divine sanction, constituted social worship. * 

The inference here meant to be drawn is, that the modem 
"practices of public social prayer and singing receive a 
sanctipn and support from the music and praises of the 
temple ; it will now be our business to show that they 
receive ?w such support or sanction ; that the cases are 
wholly and essentially different in their circumstances, and 
that tne songs and praises of the levites were not prayers 
Ht all, but praises forming part of the external ceremonial of 
the temple, which was the court or palace of Jehovah, con- 
sidered as the temporal ruler and political king of the 
Jewish people ; and the authority for which of course ceased 
with the existence of that temple. 

The use of piusic and singing by the levites, as the means 
of expressing national praise and gratitude to their king and 
fuler, arose naturally put of the feelings, and the practice of 



* Of tlie head or cfiapter above referred to, as entitled ** Music of tht 
" Temple Service^ it may be obserred, that only the two Jirst, out of iJie 
$even pages of which it is formed, refer to such music at all ; and ewen 
jthese two pages lure full of assejctions withoiit proof, and, what is eTen 
ivorse, without any conneqtipp being shewn, or even attempted, between 
the ceremonies of tbe Jewish temple and iixe practice of inodern times, 
We have, -from beginning- to end, to make similar complaints of this work, 
which has been described in the Monthly Repository as '^ a judicious and 
'* satisfactory ^gumept lor common or joint prayer/' A weak caus^ 
cannot, we are avi^are, be spppprted b^ strong a^guipeiits ; but we thinji 
common caption and cppomop prudence, if he had not been actuated by 
higher motiyes, might h^TC suggested to the editor of the work, abover 
mentioned, the propriety of spline, at teast in more measured termn 
ci such a production its tha$ of Mr. M^re, We have not in this subiecl 
ponfined ourselires to bare assertion ; nor shall we do so in future ; cop^ 
fincing proof will not be waiting in support of our opinion of this *'judk 
*f CfQUi mtd Sdtiifactory** produc^n. ' . 
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that age and country.. The manners of the East have alwayf 
ifavoured the external expression of feeling, not only by pomp 
fOid ceremony, but by signs — ^by action — by shouting — by 
dancing — by music — and by songs. That such was the earlv 
prax^tice of the Jewish people, both with regard to political 
^nd personal circumstances is evident from their nistory ; 
^ will be more fully shewn, when, in a future essay, we shal) 
^ve occassion to notice such of their national songs as wer^ 
pot sung in the temple ; the manners of the age arid* their 
peculiar religious views leading them to many habits in tihis 
irespect quite inconsistant with modem habits and usage. Ouf 
present business is, however, strictly speaking, with the temple 
.worship, and that portion only of their national songs, or an'r 
jthems, i^hich was sung before the ark, and in the presence 
of the Lord. Let us inquire then how it was that this pracv 
]^ce of singing and praising in the temple became especially 
find peculiarly connected with, or incumbent upon a portion 
q( tne tribe of Levi. We have seen that the Jews con- 
sidered themselves, as being the chosen people of God, 
jregarding Jehovah as their king, as temporal governor ; that 
fiiey believed in the existence of a particular or especial 
providence which directed all the concerns of their nation 
1 — ^which aided their councils — guided their arms — ^forme4 
jheir laws, and controuled their government. From the 
origin of their history as a nation, they had been in the 
habit of tracing up all to Him, who, when he delivered them 
from the Egyptians had " bom them on eagles* wings ani 
f brought them unto himself,^* The tabernacle, we have seen, 
9P7CU3 his tent in the wilderness ; the temple was his palace 
in the city. The priests were his servants or courtiers ; and, 
to come ftiore immediately to our subject, the levites^ who 
formed one of the twelve tribes, had been set apart, as we 
|iave seen in the early part of this E$say, for the especial 
purposes of his g<»vemment. They were uie servants of the 
king, for the good of the people ; the instructors of the 
nation ; the teachers and administrators of the law. From 
one of their families had been taken the priests or courtiers 
who stood in the immediate presence of the king. When 
wandering in the wilderness, it had devolved upon them 
to carry the ark or tent of Jehovah ; and, finally, when 
the temple was buiJt, a portion of them was appointed, 
ks an especial honour and privilege, to sing in his prei 
«ence. Let the reader bear in mind all these circumr 
stances ; let him consider the then prevailing manners, and 
jqustoms — the practice of the Jews to express themselves in 
poetry, and song ; to give vent to their feelings in shoutings* 
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and j^cclamationsy and muBic> and dancing, - and Bulging, — - 
let him bear in mind thajb all, or nearly all, these songs 
bore reference to the especial providence and peculiar 
presence of Jehovah ; — to his government as kmg, his 
wisdom as lawgiver, and his justice ^s judge of the people; 
let him remember too thajb the levites were *' property nur 
^' nisters of the state and of civil goverfimefU," and he wijl 
immediately see the causes which operated to make the 
levites, or a portion of them, '* singers in the courts of t^e 
" Lord;^' — he will see that they obtained this high and di3r 
tinguished privilege by virtue of their office — in conseqtience 
pf the views then entertained by the Jewish people — as a 
part of the Mosaic covenant and Jewish ceremony ; but he 
will also see that as their system of external rulje jeu^I 
government on the part of the Deity has ceased with ti^e 
destruction of the Jewish temple, and has been continue^ 
to no other people ; so the singing of the levites must cease 
jand leave no pretence whatever for others to imitate .that 
extinct mode of paying reverence, which arose from peci^r 
liar circumstances alone, and which was offered to the king 
of the Jews as a part of the ceremonial of his court, and a^ 
[external means of paying him national and political homage. 

The singing of the levites is, however, without a view to 
^ny of these circumstances, adduced as an evidence ia 
favour of public social prayer and singing, as practised in Uie 
present day, and, in ord^r to make the cases parellel it is 
assumed pr asserted, contrary to all scripture evidence, 4* 
well as to the nature' of the case, that the people Joined the 
levites by responses, or otherwise, in their songs of praise aijid 
thanksgiving in the temple. 

" But it is the manner," (observes Mrl Moore, Inquiryj, 
p. 55) " in which the singing was conducted that deserves the 
" chief attention, as proving indisputably the perfectly social 
V nature of this part of the service," " The singers" .(say« 
Lightfoot, ch. Vll. § 2) " divided each of these psalma 
*' into three parts, making a considerable pause at the eiyi 
** of each pait; and when the singing and musical instri^- 
** ments stopped, in the intervals the trumpets soundei^^ 
f and the people woi'shipped." Thus far Li^htfoot. But 
Mr. Moore carries the matter further, Mid adds " Not 
" by bowing the head only, nut by besponses, thus, e:^- 
f * pressing meir participation and concurrence. This thl^ 
" was clearly social worship; it wa« conducted by thjb 

V LEVITES, AND THE PEOPLE JOINED IN IT TIIROVG^r 
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Mr. Moore here, it will be seen^ asserts that the worship 
of the people was conducted by the levites. Only eight pa^ 
back, in this same work, (p. 48) he admits that there " might 

" be NO MINISTEXS OF THE TEMPLE- WHOSE BUSINESS IT 
'* WAS TO CONDUCT THE DEVOTIONS OF THE PEOPLE.*' 

To reply to a writer thus full of contradictions is extremely 
difficult. It may be observed, in the present case, that his 
assertion, that tne people joined in the songs of the levites 
by responses, is wholly ^atuitous, and without good autho- 
rity. For this fact, indeed — the only fact important to the 
.argument — ^he cites no authority whatever. Had he supported 
his assertion by Lightfoot, and a whole host of rabbinicd 
writers, it would have been but little to his purpo&e, as we 
should have beeo enabled to disprove the fact by a reference 
to higher authority, at least as we regard it so, namely — 
the scriptures. Even if the Jewish people Aarf Joined the 
levites m the temple songs, it could be successfully shewn 
that this would form no defence of the modem practice ; 
theirs being songs — not of prayer, or petition — but of praise 
-and thanksgiving; and being besides national songs, having 
a political oWect, an4 being sung in the presence of their 
kin?. But the evidence of the scriptures is conclusive, that 
the levites were appjointed exclusively to sirig in the temple, 
as in the royal presence, and that the people did not socially 
Join in such songs, either by responses, or otherwise. That 
portion of the tribe of Levi which aided in the temple ser* 
vice, had, as we. have seen, three descriptions of employment. 
First, They assisted the priests in the sacrifices. Second, 
They sang the praises of the Lord, morning and evening, 
in their courses. Third, They were the porters, or door 
Iceepers, of the temple. It would be as consistent to sup- 
pose that the people joined them in the preparations for the 
sacrifices, and in keeping the doors, as that they did so in 
Iheir songs of praises. The singing levites, in the time of 
David, wnounted, as we have seen, to 4000; these afterwards 
mere divided into twenty-four coursjes, or sets, who succes- 
sively formed the temple choir. But why were they so 
ll^merpus? Why were they confined to the temple? If 
they weare not the choir themselves, but merely th,e 
^ conductors** of the songs, or prayers, of the people, one or 
two would have sufficed for that purpose; and they should 
tiaye been — not confined to the temple — but spread abroad 
throughout the land of Judea. This is, we see, the modem 
practice; the priest, or the parish clerk, conducting the 
prayers, or singing, of the people, and the whole body not 
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being assembled on one spot, but spread throughout the 
country;* whe)reas the levites were collected by courses in 
the temple, (the people being admitted only to the courts of 
the temple) and they then, on account of the peculiar 
presence, and by virtue of their exclusive office, as ministeni 
of Jehovah, sang his praises, and oiFered up thanksgiving. ' 
We shall now proceed to adduce from scripture some of 
the leading passages in which the duties of the levites, or 
that portion of them engaged in the singing of the temple» 
are spoken of, in order to shew that their singing in the 
presence of God was a privilege granted to them exclusively, 
as his courtiers or attendants, and that there is no evidence 
whatever to support the position that the people were 
allowed to join, by responses or otherwise, in their songs* 
To put the case as strong as possible, we shall, in the first 

Slace, take, not individual cases, in which the levites are 
escribed as singing, but some of those passages in which 
the levites receive a special and, as it appears to us, aa 
exclusive appointment. Not that there was anything in 
these songs in which the people could not have joined^ 
it being probable, in conformity with what is known as to- 
their manners, that they, the people, did on special and 
important occasions (which will be noticed hereafter) express 
iheir rejoicings, &c. by songs to Jehovah, even when not 
assembled expressly for religious purposes ; but what we 
are now intent on establishing is the fact merely that they 
did not join in the songs of the levites in the temple, and 
that in order to destroy the inference endeavoured to be * 
raised in favour of social prayer and singing in modem 
temples, as they are called ; that is, in churches and 
chapels. 

Having '' no more to carry the tabernacle nor any vessels of 
it, for the service thereof i'* (1 Chron. xxiii. 26) David 
spake to the chief of the levites to appoint iheir brethren 
to be the singers vnth instruments of music, psalteries, and 
harps,- and cymbals, sounding, by Ufting up the voice with 
joy^^ (1 Chron. xv. 16.) Here the appointment was, that 
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* The Roman mass, and our cathedral serrice, affords, perhaps, the 
nearest approach to the singing of the Jewish temple ; they were, indeed ^ 
borrowed^m>m that, and the worship of paganism comhined. They want; 
however, mu<ch of the splendour, more of the piety, and aU the authority 
which attended Uie worship of the Jewish temple. The dissenters (Mr. 
Moore inclusiye) come the worst off in this argument. Where are the^ 
leyites and their songs to be discovered in the chapel at Somers Town»* 
Hackney, or Sottth Place, Finsbmry ? 
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they, the levites, should .be the singers — absolntetu and, we 
are Justified by the language in inferring, exclusively — ia 
coalormity with what we have seen of their whole tribe 
being set apart to the service of Jehovah : at any rate, it 
is not said that they were to sing with the people, and 
still less is it said that they were to conduct the devotions^ 
of the people. In the next chapter (xvi. 4) we are told 
that ** David appointed certain of the levites to record, and 
** thank, and praise the Lord God of Israel** All this was 
in strict accordance with their office ; it w6uld not have 
been in accordance with that office^ or in due keeping with 
tbeir honourable station, as courtiers in the temple, that 
their praises should have been joined in by the people, 
who were only permitted to assemble in the outer courts. 
•* To stand every morning to thank and praise the Lord, and 
•* likewise at even" is constantly spoken of as the peculiar 
duty, or privilege rather, of Asaph and his brethren ; but 
not one word is said, at least in the scripture histories, of 
*' responses, by which the people expressed their participation 
" and concurrence" Such responses, on the part of the 
people, would appear to exist only in the legends of the 
rabbinical writers, or' in the imagination of theorists, who 
wish to find ancient authority and example for their modem 
abuses on the 3ubject of public social worship. 

The appointment made by David was confirmed by his 
son Solomon — " He appointed, according to the order of 
*' David, his father, the courses of the priest to their service, 
** and the levites to their charges, to praise and minister 

before the priests, as the duty of every day required; the 

porters also by their courses at every gate" (2 Chron ix. 14.) 
fiere the duty of those who sung, to praise and minister, is 
as absolute and exclusively confined to themselves as that 
of the porters who were to keep the gate. We cannot fairly 
collect that the people were to join in the one^ any more, 
than that they were to assist in the other. 

If this may be fairly inferred from passages which speak 
generally of their appointment to the office, the same posi- 
tion will be found confirmed, by a reference to individual 
cases, in which the singing of the levites is described or 
adverted to. When the priests first brought the ark" into 
the holy place prepared for it in the temple, *' the levites 
** which were the singers, all of them of Asaph, of Hernon, aikl 
" of Geduthun,' with their sons and their orethren,** are des- 
cribed as bein^ " arrayed in white linen, having cymboU, and 
** psalteries, and harps, and standing at the east end of the altar. 
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''and with them an hundred and twenty priests/^ (mip^tsters or, 
QQurtieiB) ** sounding with trumpets/' Their singing is thea 
described ; and surely, if at all, on so solemn an occasion as 
the present, they wocild have called on the people "W" 
''responses, to express their participation and concurrence: 
but of this. we hear nothing, for " It came to pass Jhat the 
'' trumpeters and singers^* (not the people) " were as one, to 
" make one sound to be heard in prauins and thanking the 
" Lord; and they lifted up their, voice with the trumpets,, and 
^* ^inbols, and instruments of music, and praised (h^ Lord^ 
^* saying — For he is good, jor his mercy endureth^for, ever J' 
(2 XJhron. v. 12.) The cleansing of tlie house of God by 
Hezekiah, (2 Chron. xxixj may be referred to in support of 
the same fact. The king " set the levites in the house, of the 
" Ijord, unth cymhols, unth psalteries, and with harps, Jor so 
" was the commandment of the Lord by his prophets.'' (v. 26,) 
At the end of the sacrifice " the king and all that were pre^ 
" sent with him bowed themselves and worshipped'' (v. 29,) 
Of the levites it is separately said that they too " botvd 
" their heads and worshipped;" (v. 30.) but of them on^ 
thing is recorded which is not predicated of the congrei^a- 
tion, namely — that " they sang praises with gladness." Wot 
one word is said as to the people's joining in these songs of 
gladness ; indeed it is expressly said (v. 30 j that ''Hezekiah^ 
" the king, and the princes, commanded the Levites" (not th^ 
i>eople) '^ to sing praises unto the Lord unth the words c^ 
*' David, and y Asaph the seer" The . passoyer is the^ 
observed with unusual solemnity ; of the people it is recorded 
that *' the children of Israel which were present at Jerusalem 
'" kept the feast of unleavened bread seven days with great 
^' '^Sadness;" (xtx.2\) but of the levites and priests, or at-r 
tendants, it is expressly added that they (as distinguished 
from the people just named) " praised the Lord day by day^ 
"singing with loud instruments unto the Lord." (See also to 
the sslme eflfect the passover as kept ty Josiah, describ'i^ 
in the 35th chapter. — See also Ezra iii. 11.) Numerous 
gther passages might be cited to the same effect, all tending 
to establish the fact— that the people did not join socially 
in the songs of the levites^ In full support of this same 

J position we quote the following passage from Lem9, 
Hebrew Antiquities, b. XL ch. 12) who, let it be remein* 
beired, is constantly quoted in support of social prayer and 
singing ^s having been practised by the Jews. 

,^** Another pact of the leyitical ministry consisted in. singing, and the 
singers, as the priests, were divided into tw«ity-four courses^ It is dis- 
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puted whether any were emplojred in the temple music but the ievittf 
onlf • If any were it was necessary tiipy should be as near the prierthctoi 
nt possible, both for alliance and aooomplishmenta ; bill (eiren) wimi tl^y 
Iprere thoroughly qualified, tbet werb mot aoj^pttbo to join tokbs .wm 

TSE ¥0CAL MUSIC, WHICH WIS TUK PROPER 80N0» AMD TBX PROPER SBRTKty 

mU onfy wUh the uutnanental/* 

■ • ■ 

- As though he were detenniaed to shew the case w€ ste 
contending for as strongly as possible, tbis writer adds, kt 

the way of explanation — 

• ■ 

'^ That is, if a person of singular worth and piety, or who was aetrlf 
allied to the priesthood, had applied himself to musical 'dcf^otion, Ad 
offered his service to the choir, he wat aUowed to join hit inttrumemi ammtg 
the other; but he was not aDxMitted among the voices, for that service 

ITAS PECULIAR TO THE LEVrTES." 

• How Mr. Moore, who actually cites the above work 
amongst bis authorities on the subject of " the religious ser^ 
*' vices of the temple/* (Inquiry, p. 44) can reconcile this 
extreme strictness in confining the temple singing, so 
peculiarly to the levites, with his own assertions, ' (p. 66) 
that the levites merely conducted the singing, the people, 
by responses, '' expressing their participation and concur- 
" rence," and "joining in it throughout" — how Mr. Moore 
can reconcile these things we confess that we cannot say* 
This, however, we can say, most confidently: — that the 
whole tenor of scripture authority goes to support the con-^ 
ianay fact, namely — that the people did not, by responses^ 
thus join with the levites; and that they did not tnas ai> 
company them in their songs throughout, or indeed at 
all.* 



* It is curious to observe the effect which the strong evidence exist* 
inor — that the levites were not joined by the people in their siiigiiiwha% 
inuiectly and unwillingly, has had upon some vmters on' this simjeol^ 
who would fain, had they had the boldness of Mr. Moore, have found iiie 
contrary to be the fact. Bennett, in his '^ Brief History o£ Joint I^naycr," 
(chap. 2) when treating on <^ The Practice of the Antient Jews," aMVoes 
certain cases of, what he considers^ '* pre-composed set forms of prayer.M 
The writer's courage here appears to fail him, for he candidly avows ^^ I 
** confess the instances I have produced are very few ;" but then he oon^^ 
soles himself with the thought — ^that they are '* very express and dear (*' 

are have already shewn most of them to be inapplicable) and he draws 
e singular conclusion — ^that- the practice of the levites is " as good as 
** many thousands." ^* Neither" (ne adds) '* can any person reasonah^ 
** expect that I should be able to produce many instances, if he consideit 
^* tiiat, besides the psalms sung by the levites in the temple^ and some few other 
*' extraordinary services, there is no ground for us to think that there ' 



" any prayers jointly offered to God by the Jews, either in their temple «^ 
« elsewhere." Here, let it be observed, is an incidental cotloesai«i tiMit 
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.' :Ifidependent of these cases expressly on record, a review 
«£ 'tfafi compositions sung in the temple, or such of them as 
innre come down to us, would sufficiently prove, from their 
461101'— their sentiments — the circumstances under which, 
•and the parties by whom, they were sung, that they afford 
jso precedent whatever for the modem practice of public 
v-social prayer and singing. As to what were the songs or 

f>salms originally offered up in the temple, we have now 
ittle, if any, certain information.* Some modem writers, 
founding their assertions upon the present practice of the 
* -■ — ■ — -^"^ 

the levitei only, not in cobjunction with the people, sung' in the temple; 
sod that hy a writer, whose express object being to defend set forms, and 
'pre-ponijpK>8ed liturgies, would have been glad to prove that the people 
aid socially join whh the levites. Of some of the psalms he says, (p. IQ) 
** I confess they are proper for a whole congregation ; but who can prove 
'** that tliose psalms were jointly used in their s\'nagogues, or hy any per- 
*^ sons, except the levUet, in the temple Utelf?** There is a degree of naweti 
in. this question. Thomas Bennett, M.A. lived early in the eighteenth 




* The book called "The Psalms," is, we believe, generally considered as 
c6ntaining the songs uf the temple worship, the whole of them being re- 
garded as having been sung there. *' In the Psalms" (observes Mr. Moore^ 
p. 37) there are many imtancei adapted, and adapted only, to public social 
** wQHibip. They are evidently composed for the temple sauice.** He fiirthsr 
asserts, that " a considerable part" of them were thus used ; yet of the six 
which he quotes, or adverts to, we think good reason might be shewn for 
believing that five out of the number were no/ written for that purpose; the 
du:t being that a great p;*.rt, perhaps we may say the majority, of " Ths 
Psalms*' not being adapted to, and evidently not intended for, the temple 
service. The churches of Rome, and of Eugland, together with some classes 
of dissenters, acting on the contrary impression, have pressed the whole into 
their service, and provide for the repeating the entire 150 in the course of 
each month. Some absurd consequences result in consequence to the self- 
appointed levites of the day, and their followers. Thus the good people of 
]&gland, according to the rubric of the established church, are called upon, 
on the first of every month, in the evening service, to declare (as they say, 
kef'are God) that they have " washed their bed and watered their couch witi 
*^ lean^ when, perhaps, there was not a wet eye in the congregation ; whiUt 
the parson of every parish is made to declare ** My beauty is gone away for 
•* very trouble ;" or to assert (as in the 69th Psalm) " But I am poor and sor-' 
•* mwfulP A strange declaration for, perhaps, a fat pluralist, or a fox- 
huntmg parson. Imagine such a one, (as directed hy the service of the 
13th of the mouth) though dressed in a silk surplice, declaring (Ps. Ixix. lO) 
*• i put on sack-cloth also;'* and the people, after coming from their Sunday 
feftst, responding " They gave me gall to cat^ and whtu I was thhsty they gave 
•* me vinegar to drinkJ' And this, by the established practice, is s^id— not 
of or by one individual — but by the clerk and all the parish ! On the 22d 
of Uie* numth, when the 109th Psalm, in which Darid describes the evil 
wishes of his enemies against him, is appointed by the modern practice of 
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Jews, ar Ijorrowing tbeir information from the labbinical 
mitings, (whieh refer to a much later period) profess is 
-define with the greatest exactness what psalms were used 
.on each day, iu the earliest period of the temple worship. 
iSee Moore, p. 60 & 54.) Such statements are, however, evt- 
dently without due authority; and manyof thepsalm&quoted, 
-as evidently, from their contents and construction^ could not 
have been used at the time^ and in the way asserted. 
That some, however, of the psalms sung by the levites have 
come down to us is undisputed ; and from such we may 
collect — 

First, That these compositions were national songs and 
anthems, which were,, with great appropriateness, sung by 
the officer.^ appointed specifically lor the performance of 
that amongst other political duties. 

Secoud, That as these officers (the levites) were, as we 
bave seen, especially appointed to the work of praise or 
thanksgiving, and not to that of prayer or petition; so the 
»ongs whiclr they sung consisted chiefly of the former, and 
but rarely and incidentally,, if at all, of the latter. 

.Whilst citiuo' a few cases in further support of th§se 
positions, we sliall have occasion to draw tne attentiori of 
the reader to the marked distinction existing between piraise 
«nd prayer; a distinction wholly confounded, or lost sight 
of, ill the arguments generally adopted by the defenders of 
public social worship. .1 

To illustrate the nature of these compositions, we shall 
advert to one instance of a psalm which has come down to 
us, accompanied with an intimation that it was sung by the 
levites. When the ark was brought up by David, the king 
" delivered Jirst this psalm, to thauk the Loid, into the hanai 
•* of Af.aph and his brethren.*' The psalm is given at length. 
(1 Chron. xvi. 8.) What was its object? what are its conr 
tents ? They will be found to consist of praise and thanks- 
saying or singing alternate verses, the parson and the congregatictn are made 
to exchange agaiast each othei the bitterest imprecaliotis ; they indeed ' 

" Uopack their hearts with word*, 
" And TulT a cnrsing like a verv drab — . 

" A scullion.** 

"But what is worse than even all this are the sentiments of piety, of reslg' 
nation, and of virtue, wliich are thus forced upon the lips of the prQ^bane» 
the violent, and the vicious. In this, however, we should be forestalling a 
future part of our subject, our only object in this note being to illustrate 4< 
absurdities into which men wust lall when they adopt, for ilie purposes of 
irjciV// worship, compositions which are individual, and intended (or gther 
object*. Tnily they are of the ubmbcr . ,• 

" Who, umli.stnrbod by oonscientions qnalois, 
*• Fervert ilie Propliets'and pnrl«>ii] the Psalnas." 
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giving, wholly referring to national and political circuin» 
9tance8. " Give thanks unto the Lord^.h the commence^ 
ment ; *' his deeds, and his wondrous works, and his judgments,**, 
ate -then adverted to : a reference is then made to their 
being " bis servants," his chosen ones; be ia especially spokeni 
of" as the Lord, THEin God.'* The place in which this re- 
ference was made^ (before the ark) the parties by whom it 
was made, (the levites or courtiers of Jehovali) all shew the 

Klitical nature of a song like this. The mention of the 
»rd as their God, is naturally followed by historical allu-* 
sions to the covenant with Abraham, its renewal with Isaac 
and Jacob, their after wanderings, and their final establish-, 
nient in the land of Canaan ; and an inference is drawn aa 
to the superiority of the Lord over all the gods of the people^ 
Finally, the kindreds of the people are called upon " to give 
'* glory unto the Lord — to bring an offering before him — tQ 
*• wormip him in the beauty of holiness — to give thanks to the 
V Lord, for tie is good:" the whole concluding with this 
striking admonition to thanksgiving — " And SAY YE, * Sav^ 
" us, O God of our salvation, and gather us together, and de^ 
** Uver us from the heathen, that we may give thanks to thy 
*' holy name, and glory in thy praise,' " This, let it be partly 
eularly observed, is not thanksgiving on the part of the 
people, but exhortation merely to the peonle, that they should 
oflfer up prayer or praise ; and it is added, that the people 
said Amen : (a term not translated, which has since been 
much abused, but which signified merely agreement or as- 
sent), and then the people, complying with the exhortation 
of the levites, praised the Lord: no doubt, individually of- 
fered up their praises, in the manner which we shall have 
occasion more particularly to inquire into in our next suc- 
ceeding Essay.* We have noticed this psalm the more at 
length, as it has been adduced as a specimen of the hymna 
really sung by the levites in the tabernacle and temple. 

The confession of the levites on the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple, (Neh. ix.) is^ in many respects, to the same effect ; but we 
cannot go at greater length into this subject, further than 
to refer the inquirer to certain of the psalms, in support qf 



* Mr. Moore most unfairly quotes this psalm as <' a specimen of devout 
*' thanksgiving,'' in ivhich the people unanimously joined. As the wo^d 
ptaim does not occur in the original, he suggests, thaf it should be called a 
prayer, and then dropping the whole body of the psdlm, ^vhich is evidently 
ini prayer, he skips to the conclusion, and gives that v?hich at the most, vras 
an es^rtation to prayer, (My ye, &c.^ as being prayer itself. Having laid 
cUmn stick premibei^ he easily draws the conclusion '* The people, therrfoix^ 
joined urtf(nupon$tjf in ijkese fithltc acts of' woislnp.** 



im 
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Aiese same views. We would name the l36tb psalm, wlridi, 
after noticing the wisdom and power of God, as visible in 
the works of nature, takes a review of the history of tli» 
people of Israel, and their various deliverances, till " tk$ 
•* land was given for an heritage unto Israel kis setvuni,** 
The 33d psalm, it is also not improbable, was sung by the 
levites. It begins with an exhortation to rejoice in« and t» 
praise the Lord : (verse 3) " Sing unto kirn a new song : plaf 
'* skilfully with a loud noise** This psalm also adverts to th« 
power and providence of God, in watching over his pecnUw 
people : (verse 10) *' The Lord bringeth the counsel of ihe 
" heathen to nought " — *' Blessed is the nation whose God w th^ 
* Lord : and the people whom he hath chosen for his own inherit* 
*• tance ;" expressions all bearing reference to the peculiar 
mtuation of the Jews and the nature of the temple worship. 
The lOoth psalm is peculiarly of this kind ; it enters, even iti 
detail, into the history and political ciraimstances of the Jewish 
people; the levites being, in the opening of the song, thus 
admonished : ** O give thanks unto the Lord; call uponkit 
^ name ; make known his deeds among the people.'* 

The language of the 95th psalm also would appear to bear 
out the idea, that it was oneof those which were sung-^sooiall j 
Buhg by the levites, {not by the people) as the appointed 
tninisters of Jehovah. — " Oh come, let us siug unto the Lord; 
*• let us heartily rejoice in the strength of our salvation; kt us,*^ 
(the levites, the servants appointed for that especial pur»> 
pose) " come before His PRESENCE with thanksgiving, mtd 
** shew ourselves glad in him with psalms,*^ The reason is im* 
mediately given : '' FOR the Lord is A GREAT GoD ; A 
'GREAT KING ABOVE ALL GOVS." In the presence of tut, 
GREAT KINO, they are also to do homage : " Ocome, ht trt 
*' worship and how down ; let us kneel before the Lord, our 
"** maker.** Here then, we find the levites prostrate before 
the throne of God, and singing praises inhis pretence ; btit 
ojf prayer, social or individual, we find no mention ; ^d pfayer, 
soaal or individual, we discover no reference or auusiOB. 
The reason of their worship, or bending the knee,'(a8 befiMre, 
of their rejoicing) is immediately added : " For he ift- oeft 
*' God, and we ahe his peoplk, and the sheep of his 
" PASTUEK.'* Finally, in this view, we shall tfotice the 
135th psalm, which contains similar historical allttsione to 
the mercies of Jehovah towards " Jacob, whom he had chosen^ 
— " and Israel, his peculiar tj'casure ;** but, which particabrj^ 
it&neswho it was that was appointed to sing praises in'hiB 
l>tesei^ce : ". Praife ye the Lorji, O rs 3EHjfrAKT9 diP wjr 

*• Ta>rd; ye Tit at stand in the BJOV^MarrHK Latt», 
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^* tN rnn courts of tbs bouse of our God." Wt 

may remark, that no allusion being here made to the supf 
posed responses of the peopie» it may fairly be concluded. 
in the language of Lewis, that the service of song wan 
" peeuliar to ti4; ieviles." 

Taking a review of the above, we would appeal to every 
inquiring mind, not only, whether we are not fully borne out 
rn the position laid down, that the levites were not joined 
by the people ; but also that their songs were chiefly, if not 
micdly, national and political, sung by the courtiers, in the 
sopposed presence of the king of Israel. Should it be 
asked. Are they not, assuth, objects of oyr imitation? — should 
we be required to say why we should not, like the levite^ 
sing songs of praise and thanksgiving — we answer, certainly^ 
if we- have the same command that they had ; if we, too« 
Iiave a court or palace, where we believe God to be especially 
presents If the same causes exist, let the effect be th^ 
■ame ; but not otherwise. Are we to have the forms and 
ceremonies of the court, when the court itself, as a local 
place on earth, has ceased to exist ? But this argument, if 
good for any thing, is good for more than it is brought to 
prove. If we are to have the songs, we should also have 
the levites; if the levites, we should have the priests ; if the 
priests, the altar ; if the altar, the sacrifice ; and sq on tiU 
we have every part of the Jewish ritual an4 the temple ser- 
vice ; for they all stand upon the same ground, and are de- 
fensible on the same principles — the command of God, and 
the belief in his peculiar presence. Besides, if our psalms 
are to be like those of the Jews, let us see th^it diey be realljf 
like, and not so only in appearance. If these psalms are to 
be the oftodel of English social worship, in order to maintaia 
the parallel, our pssdms should, like theirs, contain constant 
reference to our national history and political circumstances, 
whether of adversity or prosperity ; our Saxon and Norman 
aacestry should be frequently alluded to ; the Reformation, 
and " the glorious Revolution of 1688,'' should receive their 
due notice ; Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, should 
be ccmstantly insisted on ; the Frtinch, and not the Philifl(- 
tines, should be the burthen of our song ; the Thames, and 
not the Jordan, should be spokc^n of, as flowing round our 
4»ty ; Windsor Forest should be substituted for the Forest 
of Lebanon, and Mount Sion give place to the praises of 
Ludgate Hill. These psalms, thus Kefqrring to our national 
history, and illustrative of our local scenery, (for such wefp 
those of the Jews) should be sung, not all over the couatiyj, 
i»ut in one appointed and efpeaiai place, the palace apd pep% 
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liar residence of Jehovah ; and they should further be sung} 
not by a set of self«-called priests, spread over the country, 
•and professing to devote themselves exclusively to religious 
purposes, but by our courtiers and ministers of state, or by 
the lar^ class of persons holding places under gOYern* 
xnent. The very statement of the question assumes an air 
of ridicule : the ridicule, however, arises out of the subject> 
bnd does not originate or rest with us. If the singing of the 
levites is proposed to us as a model, we ought to imitate that 
model. The circumstances we have referred to, were not ac- 
cidental merely, or indifferent and incidental ones; they 
were vital and essential. The le/ites sang in the temple, 
because the temple was the palace of Jehovah ; because the 
Jews were his peculiar people ; because they (the levites) 
•were his servants, appointed for that especial purpose. Re- 
move the causes, and tne effect ought to cease. A nation which 
professes ?io belief of this kind ; which acknowledges no such 
peculiar presence 5 which has no such appointed servants — ^the 
very grounds and causes of the singing of the levites — cannot 
surely pretend to imitate their service. Yet in modern times, 
when the causes do not exist, it is absurdly contended, that 
the effects ought to remain : hence the irrational conclusons 
into which the defenders of social prayer and singing are 
driven 5 lience their illogical and inconclusive reference to 
the temple worship, in support of a system, and under a state 
of things essefitial/^ different from those under which the 
temple existed. 

One distinctioti of considerable importance in this discus*- 
Rion, we have more than once glanced at, and may now more 
directly notice ; it is the distinction between praise or 
thanksgiving, and prayer or petition. It was the nrst only, 
(that is, praise or thanksgiving) and not the last, (that is, 
•prayer or petition) which was the appointed service of the 
levites in the temple. A reference to the many passages we 
-have quoted as to their singing in the temple, will fully estal)- 
lish this. Those who adduce the practice of the Jewish 
teniple, in support of the modern practice, endeavour to con- 
found this important distinction. Thus, we have already 
seen, (verse i. p. 350) that Mr. Moore, when speaking of the 
** devout addresses of praise and thanksgivmg," sung by 
Asaph and the other levites, speaks of them as " social ads 
•' of praise and PRAVEM:'* thus using thanksgivin^and prayer 
as convertible terms. A review of the subject, however, will 
shew, that there is a material, and indeed, fpr the purposes 
•of our argument, an essential difference between them. We 
are discussing the propriety -of social prayer. One of ili$ 
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principal objections to this practice (on the ground of reason, 
and independent of scripture authority) consists in the ab-- 
surdity of supposing, that, as a general rule, and except on 
some very especial occasion, a number of individuals should 
join in the same prayer or petition to the Supreme Being; 
with different, often contrary dispositions, having varioua, 
wants, and placed in dissimilar circuipsitanceS:, it is, we cou^ 
tend, absolutely impossible, that the same form of word* 
should habituedly suit the dispositions, the wants, and the 
circumstances of all. Tl}xq future must e.ver ]>e variable and - 
uncertain ; therefore, the prayer of different individual^ 
(which are only their \^shes with regard to that futuriB^ era-> 
bodied in wocds) njiust, upon the whole, necessarily be dif- 
fered! t. The fast, on tlie contrary, is fixed and certain : for 
praise and thanksgiving,therefQre,.there is evidently something 
ilefinite, upon which a number of individuals might, before- 
hand, be supposed much more likely to agree, and to join 
with one voice. Let us in this point of view, look at the 
levites, and call to mind, the psalms or songs which Uiey 
offered in the temple. It has been established, that ijU these 
they were wo^ joined by the people. They sang on the part 
of the nation, indeed, but the nation was not — could not be 
present; the whole were not present a,t any time, and il \% 
probable, from the constructiojnof the temple and its courts, 
that no part of tlie people W'ere ever immediately presqnt 
during the time of sacrifice and singing, with eitlier priests 
ox levites. What then were the themes and subjects of 
their songs? Praises of the great, aji-wise, and all-powerful 
King, within whose presence they stood. Thanksgiving for 
iUie long cojnjtinued and manifold blessings, which had at- 
tended the whole progress, national and political, of the 
Jewish people. If, occasionally, their language assumed 
the form of petition, or of adjuration rather, it was the 
brief expression of some general wish, that the s.a.iBe 
blessings, national and political, might be continued to 
the Jewish people. But a form of expression like this, 
for it was no more than a form of expression, cannot be 
construed into a precedent for a regular, avowed, and stated 
fonn of prayer, still less o{ social prayer between the priest 
and peo{)le ; for here the people did not join — they were nut 
permitted to join in tlie songs ofi'e.cid up in the presence and 
palace of the ALost High. " To record, and to thank, and 
. '/ /o praise,'' was the appointed duty and peculiar privilege 
of the levites who sang in the temple. Their songs were 
to these levites, what the sacrifices were to the priests — a 
fucans of rendering homage to Deity in his court or palace. 
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The prayers of the people were equally distinct from each 
of these ; offered up individually in another part of the sacred 
spot — in one of tne outer courts of the temple ; these^ atf 
being the acts of the Jewish peopfc, if any thing — and if we 
are are still to be governed oy notions and practices prior 
to the teaching of Jesus — should be the objects of imitatino 
to the English people; they should not seek to follow the 
example of the levites and the priests ; officers separate and 
distinguished from the people, whose duties, and who89 
very existence, arose out of peculiar circumstances which 
have long since ceased, and of peculiar views which wa 
should no longer be justified in entertaining. 

Reviewing then what we have written, we would appear 
to have established these points, or to have arrivea at 
the following conclusions, namely — that the levites werq 
" ministers of state, and of civil government, as well as of 
" religion ;" that, in conformity with the manners of the 
age, and the habits of the people, songs were introduced 
into the temple worship, the temple being considered as the 

f)alace of their God and king; that such songs were pecu- 
iar to the levites, and were not joined in socially by the 
people; that the psalms which were sung there were na- 
tional anthems, at once referring to tlie history and political 
circumstances, and to the peculiar, and even to the confined, 
views of the Jewish people with regard to religion; and^ 
lastly, that the levites were not appointed to pray, but to 
offer up praises and thanksgiving in the presence of the 
God of the Jews. From these positions we may draw the 
general inference — that the singing of the levites affords no 
sanction or precedent for the modern practice of public 
social prayer and singing. 

Having thus shewn, m our preceding Essay, that the 
modern practice of public social worship can derive i<o 
sanction from the sacrifice of the priest; and, in the present 
Essay, that it is equally without support from the singing 
of the levites — both of whom were officers distinct from the 
people, and not either joining them in worship, whether of 
prayer or otherwise, or leading their devotions — we pur- 
pose in our next number directing^ our attenticm to the 
Cayer of the Jewish temple, not doubting but that wq shall 
^ able to prove to the satisfaction of every candid and 
inquiring mind— that that prayer was j^arate and iuHvir . 
dtuil; and not, as now practised, and now defended, jiAnt . 
and ^ociai. 
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LETTER 

WaiTTKN BY A OBC&ASED *FBMAL£ MBMBBB OF TH* 
FRBETHINKINO CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

Wb have to submit to our readers the copy of a letteB 
ivritten by a female member of our body to a friend then 
in a distant part of the country. The marriage of the writer^ 
sciUK^ely a year since, vvas noticed in our article, in our first 
volaihe, on Dissenters* Marriages: and whilst our pagei 
were preparing for the press, she was called from the preseht 
state of existence, after having given birth to a daughter. 
Death, especially in the young, is a theme which th6 
rational and the reflecting mind may always turn to a good 
account. We leave the fact, however, to' work its owii 
effect upon the minds of our readers. It is the common 
practice of religious publications to record in an obituary, 
the deaths of individuals in their connection, (and sometime9 
ffut of their connection) with inflated accounts of the virtues 
and excellencies of the deceased. We avoid, because wa 
disapprove of this pmcticeas ostentatious at the best, and 
uot unfrequently false and hypocritical; 

Of the nameless writer of this letter we have only to say 
then, in the way of explanation, she lived in the humbler 
walks of life': that she possessed none of the advantages of 
early education, and pretended to none of the ostentatious 
accomplishments which attract the attention and coinman4 
the applause of the world, may, perhaps, be visible • even 
from the composition which we subjoin; but higher aha 
better Qualities are visible in it; and to the gainsayer of 
our faith, and of our principles, we would point to thiji 
letter, and say — " Behold an example of the efficacy of 
'' that faith, and the strength and value of those principles 
*' which, in the silent and unobserved walks of private life, 
"^and in the (][uiet and unobtrusive complexion of the 
" female domestic character, could produce sentiments likt 
" these : and " (from our knowledge of the writer we may 
confidently add) '* which could also produce dispositions 
" and actions conformable to such sentiments." 

"November 6, 1823, 

Mt Dear Mrs. , 

1 lialf expected ere this to have received a letter from you ; but t 
bate first t^en the quill weapon in hand, in order to provoke yoir t^ 
retaliate, as I much wish to hear from you ; for, although I gave 
you up the day you left London, as one with whom I should have bat 
little more personal intercouse, still I canpot give up the hope that 
a written one may be kept up between vts, | understand from your 
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husband the decision which has taken place with respect to your 

remaining in ; how fer that decision is right, or wise, time 

ifiust deteroune, but it does not appear satisfactorily to. my min^ 
that it is so. . That I regret it on my own account I must grant ; 
but I likewise sincerely regret it on yours, and feel anxiously soli- 
<titous that under the difficulties which, as a Christian, you must 
have to meet with, you will conduct yoiurself in the manner wbich> 
as. a Christian, you ought to do. 

. You are aware that the strongest objection i have to your final 
removal from London is the separation which must unavoidably 
take place between yourselves and the church — and such a church J 
A separation much to be dreaded, as it appears to me, even by the 
best and strongest minds; believe me there is a wide difference 
between associating with persons of the same principles and pursuits, 
bound, as it were, in one common interest and living togetner, and 
associating only with those of the wwld ; but, being so placed, it 
Will require the utmost' care and circumspection on your part, the 
most deliberate Consideration, may I add also the use ef iP&ATEla to 
that GREAT and good Being whom we have been taught to revere 
and love, that he muy guide your reason, and give you a firm and 
discriminating mind, that you may know how to " choose the ^oodf 
f* and refuse the eml,* however delusive the form that evil may wear. 

That prosperity may attend your new undertaking I cordially 
wish, providing that prosperity should promote your b^t interests — 
<he improvement of your character, and the better fitting you iot 
future happiness ! Before you are immersed in the bustle and 
cares of business, pause and reflect! Remember the pirayer of 
.Solomon, when first commencing his reign over thel children of 
Israel. When Deity, in a vision of the night, asked him, ** What 
•* he should give ? " Solomon did not request riches, honours, or mo* 
longed life ; " but give " said he, " thy servant an understandixiflr 
•' heart to judge thy people, that I may discern between Good and 
** Bad : ** and the record says, " that the Lord was pleased, and 
" granted his request, and added to it riches and honours ;** and " if^** 
it was further said, ** thou wilt walk in my^ ways, to keep my statutes 
'* and my commandments, then I will lengthen thy days," In con- 
formity with this is the language of our master Jesus also, when 
he says, " Lay up for yoursifelves treasures in Heaven ; for where 
** your treasure is, there will your heart be also." And againj 
f*^ Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and all 
" these things shall be added unto ye." May we seek this treasure, 
my dear friend ! May we seek it with assiduous care ; may we act, 
under all circumstances, however difficult, as becometh obedient 
children, even the adopted children of the Most High ! ! !. Distin- 
buished Privilege I High honour \ 

Let us reflect, seriously reflect, on the great responsibility incur- 
red by every individual becoming a member of such a churck.as 
oujrs; a church designed by its divine founder to be "the Light, of 
^\ the, World," Let us keep a watchful eye upon our Jicatts, thalt 
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xiUT actions bring no evil report or slander upon llie family of God : 
and this ought ecjually to be our case whether we are surrounded by 
the members of the church, or isolated individuals separated from 
the whole ; w-e cannot go where the eye of Omniscience cannot pene- 
trate. May we be careful to remember, " that where much is given, 
"** much will be required ; *' and much indeed has been given to us : 
the principles of Christianity are a valuable deposit, which we should 
guard with vigilant assiduity, by a conduct worthy of the trtrst; 
and when we feel oppressed by difficulties or weakness, may we bo 
enabled to beg assistance of him who alone ctin give It. 

Forgive my thus taking upon myself the language of advice ; bttt 

anticipating as I do the difficulties which, as a Christian so circum'- 

«tanced you will have to contend with, although perhaps neither yon 

nor myself can form an exact idea of what those difficulties may 

jbe, I feel I should ]?g neglecting my duty, as a christian sister» did 

I omit to do so. From the same sense of duty on your part, remem- 

.ber I claim a return; do not run away with a notion that there is 

BO need of it ; there is, I can assure you, a great deal. When I 

think of the advantages with which I have been blessed, I sink in 

my ov/n estimation, and am humbled to reflect on the little fruit the 

good seed lias produced. Indeed the review of my mind these last 

few months creates great dissatisfaction, and I stand in my heart 

isclf-condemned : no pleasing state ; but I hope it will be useftil, and 

'spur me on to increased and renewed exertion; nor will I sooA 

despair ; however little the ground I gain, that little shall, and I 

■trust will, encourage me on to the end. I have indeed an important 

(ield of action in view — may I be fitted for my task, or life in mercy 

Hbc taken from me. 

I don t know any thing of importance occurring in tho churcli^ 

excepting the marriage of a young man, named , who h^s 

^•been separated, by distance, from the cliurch for three years, but 
notwithstanding this he has conducted himself in a manner which 
does credit to our principles and his character. His wife was 
acknowledged a member of the church previous to their marriage. 

Mr. begs me, before I close my letter, to present his best 

Fospocts, and to tell you that he shall never lose the sense of your 
-disinterested kindness towards him, when he most stood in need^ 
and we liwth hope, however distant the time may be, that tho liour 
may at last arrive, when we may hail you with a hearty welcome 
as a visitor in London ; indeed, we often regret your absence : youir 
occasional presence by our fire-side these long evenings would add 
much to its pleasures. My health is much bettor than when yon 

left London. Believe me, de^r Mrs. , to remain sincerely and 

^affectionately, 

Tour Friend^ 






IM KOT PAUL, BUT JttUS. 

NOT PAUL. BUT JESUS. 

BY GAMALIEL SMITH. ESQ. 

IUnder the above hypocritical title, and assumed Dame, 
an octavo volume has been ushered into the world, by Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham; the object of which is to destroy the 
truth of the Christian religion, by denying Paul's claims tQ 
the apostleship. the truth of his conversion, the reality of 
^s -miracles, and the purity of his character. Had Mr. 
Bentham have entitled his work '^ Neither Paul, nor Jesui," 
we should then only have had to complain, that he had 
written a very weak, virulent, and dull book against Chris- 
tianity ; but bv assuming that his object, though opposed 
to Paul, is fnendly to Jesus, by pretending that Paul's 
writings have been the cause of '* all the mischiefs which have 
•' been imputed to the religion of Jesus:" and that *' by the 
^ clearing it*' (Christianity) " of this incumbrance, not only 
" as yet unexampled purity, but additional extent, may not un- 
** reasonably be expected to be given to it,** he adds to the dis* 
credit of bad argument, the disgrace of insincerity ; since 
it becomes evixlent from his penormance. that he believes 
no more in the miracles and mission of Jesus, than in those 
of Paul. It was at once to expose the fallacy of the reasoner. 
and.tbe dishonesty of the man. that the Freethinking Chris- 
tians recently announced, through the medium of the public 
advertisements, their intention of publicly examining the 
work " Not Paul, but Jesus." at their place of public reli* 

S'ous instruction; and that strict justice might be done to 
e author, the following letter, apprizing him of their inten* 
tion. and inviting his attendance, was forwarded to his pub- 
lisher. 

'* Sra, — ^The; religious body commonly known by the name €if Fre»- 
tluiiking ChristianB, (believerg in ** the ffospel " common to Jesus tmd 
pR^l, and admirers of the characters of each) pui;pose publicly to examine 
^e ar^ments, refute the falsehoods, and unmask the hypocrisy of your 
)kk^ entitled <' Not Pauly hut Jegm,*' 

** Ito this examination, they now incite you : should yon accept ''die 
fstne. and feel desirous, when they have computed their examination cNT 
"yimr boolE, to reply to the ar8[uments that may be adduced, an opportunity 
y^ be ivadily afiorded you for that purpose. 

" In such ai} offer, they trust will be manifest, their attachment to Irutb* 
aad their willingness to support it. 

*' The first exlmination of your book wiU take place as under, on Sunday 
next, tlie llifa hist; to commence at eleven o'clock ; and the sul^ect wiu 
be resumed at the same time, on the following Sunday. 

Meetms-houae of the Church of God, commoiJjf tallied 
treethiniang Christ'mu, Crescettt, Jewm Street. 

Jemutny 8M, 1834. 
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At the meetings which took place in pursuance of thi» 
mtimation, Mr. Bentham c2n/iio^ appear, although several of 
his satellites were visible, by whom be has probably been 
informed of the complete analysis and successnil exposure of 
£iis book, which, during four successive meetings, continued 
to fix the attention of crowded and respectable audiences. 
As the substance of the discourses delivered on these Occa- 
iions, may possibly come in a distinct form before the Piib- 
lie, it is not our intention to present even an outline or the 
ar^ments then adopted, but shall content ourselves wiili 
suDmiting to the reader, the extracts from the scriptures, 
which were offered by one of the speakers at the last meet- 
ing, in answer to Mr. Bentham's confident, not to say dog- 
matical, assertion, that Paul taught a different gospel to tMt 
^ Jesus. 

With reference, however, to the general merits of Mr. 
'Beatham's book, we cannot help premising, that viewing him 
a^ a man of education and of talent, and considering him a» 
a writer, who, notwithstanding the intolerable obscurity and 
pedantry of his style, has long been successfully engaged 
in the dissemination of opinions favourable to the cause of 
fiberty and the advancement of human happiness, we lament 
on the one hand, that this, his unworthy performance, 
should tend to tarnish the lustre, and consequently, lessetf 
the utility, of his former writings ; whilst on the other handy 
we rejoice at the triumph that is obtained for the cstutie 6f 
Christianity, in the fact, that, wheif opposing this diviM 
system, even the powerful conceptions of a Bentham, havA 
produced an abortion ! 

After citing Mr. Bentham's assertion, that by " the gospeU 
•* and PauFs epistles, two quite different, if not opposite reli^ 
gions, were inculcated ;" that the religion of Paul " has no just 
" title to be considered, as forming part of the religion of Jesus :^ 
and that '* his doctrine was partly one of his own, contrary to 
•• that of Jesus^s apostles, and therefore, contrary to that of 
" Jesus, the speaKcr proceeded to observe, that it might 
liiave been expected, some evidence would have been offered 
by Mr. Bentham, of the truth of these assertions ; some state- 
ment in the language of Jesus and of Paul, of the doctrines 
taught by each, in which the asserted disagreement and 
contradiction should be made to appear ; but that Mr. Bentham 
bad not deigned to adduce any evidence of this description ; 
he took credit for this assertion with the reader, and exp^ote4 
.such credit would be given him. As, however, he (the speaker) 
60ttld not take assertions, such as these, without reference 
*t6 the authority -by which silone they could be attested, ha 
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■hould proceed to supply Mr. Bentbam's deficiefi^es, and to. 
conclude his remarks, by adducing evidence to prove, not 
merely the agreement in the gospel taught by Jesus and PauK 
but also the complete agreement in their general doctrines, 
ieutiments, and even modes of thinking! 

OBJECT OF WORSHIP, AND BY WHOM REVEALED. 

** And this is eternal life, that tbej ^ For though there be that are called 

niKht know thee, the oitfy true God^ Gods, whether in heaven or on earth, 

ttoaJesut Chr'uit whom thou hast sent J* to us there is but tme Cod the Father^ 

•^>-John xvii. 3. of whom are all things and we in him; 

and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things and we by him .** — 1 Cor^ 
vui. 5. 

DOCTRINE OF REPENTANCE. 

"Now after that John was put in — "I hare shewed you and hare 

prison Jesus came into Gallilee, taught you publicly, and from house 

preaching the gospel of the kingdom to house, testifying both to the Jews, 

ofGod, and saying the time is fulfilled, and also to the Greeks, repaitance 

md the kingdom of God is at hand — towards God^ and faith in our Lord 

repent t/e, and believe the gospel.*' — Jtsus Christ." — ^Acts xx. 20, 21. 
Mark i. 14 15. 

DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION. 

•* For as the Father hath life in him- " And the time of this ignorance 
9^ so hath he given to the Son to God winketh at; but now command- 
have life -in himself, and hath fi'iven eth he men every where to repent, 
hkn authority to ejcicule judgment be- because he hath appointed a day in 
cause he is the son of man. Marvel which he will iwige the world is 
■ot at this, for the hour is coming in righteousjuss by that man whom he hath 
which all that are in their graves oniained, whereof he hath given as- 
iball hear his voice, and shall come surance unto all men in that he hath 
forth — they that have done good into raised him from the dead," — Act* 
the resurrection of life — and they that xvii. 30, 31. 
have done evil unto the resurrection 
of condemnation." — ^John v. 26, 29. 

CALL OF THE GENTILES. 

. <• And that repentance and rerais- "Then Paul and Barnabus \^'axed 

wou of sins should be preached in bold, and saw it was necessary the 

|iis name among all nations, bkc.in- word of God should ^*r»f have beea 

Miao at Jerusalem." — Luke xxiv. 47. spoken to you, but seeing ye put it 

from you, and judge yourselves uur 
worlhy of everlasting life, lo! we lurp 
to tie gentiles; for so hath the Lord 
commanded ttf, saying I have set thee 
to be a light of the gentiles, that thou 
shouluest be for salvation to the encU 
of the earth." — Acts xiii. 46, 47. 

UNION OF JEWS AND GENTILES INTO ONE BODY, 
**And other sheep 1 have which **For as the body is 07ie and hath 
Bre not of this fold; them also I must many members, and all the members 
i>''i"g> (in) and they shall hear my of that one body being many are out, 
voice, and there shall be onefold and so also is Christ ; for by one spir^ 
9^ ^pherd,*' — John x. 16. are we all Vjipti^ed into one (oduj 
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-whether we; b^ Jfw$ ^''''Qfn^A^ 

whether we be bond or free/zrrl.Cojt 
xii. 12, 14. 

AUTHORITY OF CHRIST. 
** All things are delivered to me of (Pftul describes Christ as exalted)-^ 
my Father, and no man knoweth the ** Far above all principality and 
Son but the Father; neither knoweth power, and might, and dominion, and 
any man the Father save the S<mi, every name that is named, not only 
and he to whomsoever the Son wili in this world but that whioh is t9 
reveal him.'' — ^Mat. xi. 37. come. And hath put all things under 

his feet, and given him to be hea4 
over all things to the church." — ^£phu 
i- 21,22. 

EQUALITY OF CIJRISTIAN MEMBERS. 
^ Be not ye called Rabbi, for one ^ For I say, through the grace^ of 
is your master, even Christ, and all God given unto me, to every mn^ 
ja ate brethren.-* — ^Mat. xxiii.7, 8^ 9. Uiat is among you, not to t/kink of 

himself more highly than he ought to 
thinkr—hxxt to think soberly accord- 
ingly as God bath dealt to every man 
the measure of faith. For as we have 
many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same ofiice, so 
we being many are one.body in Christ, 
and every one severalfyfellow mew^fen 
thereof." — ^Rom. xii. 3, 4. 

• SPIRITUAL AMBITION AND SELFISHNESS CONDEMNED. 

*^ And he said unto them the kings ** For ye suffer fools gladly seeing 
of the Gentiles exercise lordship over ye yourselves are wise, for you suffer 
them, and they that exercise authority if a man bring you into bondage — 
upon them are called benefactorSy but if a man devour you — if a man take 
it shall not be so with you.** — ^Luke of you — if a man exalt himself-^if a 
xxii. 25, 26. man smite you en the face.*'— -1 Cor. 

xi. 19, 20. 

WHO FITTED TO RECEIVE CHRISTIANITY. > 

*' At that time Jesus answered and *' For ye see your calling, brethren, 

said, I thank thee, O Father ! Lord how that not many wise men after 

of heaven and earth, because thou the flesh; not many mighty; not many 

Kast hid these things firom the wise noble are called ; but God hath chosen 

and prudent, and hast revealed them the foolish things of the world to 

unto babes ; even so. Father, for sa confound the mighty." — 1 Cor. i. 20^. 
it seemeth good in thy sighl." — Mat. 
xi. 25. 

SPIRITUALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. ^ • 
*^ God is a spirit, and they that ** For we are the circumdsion 
worship him must worship him in which worship God in the spirit, aod 
iPiRiT and in truth." — ^John iv. 24. rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no 

confidence in the flesh.** — Phil. iii. 3. 

FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

" But I say unto you. Love your " Dearly beloved avenge notypur- 

enemies, bless them that curse you, delves, but rather give place untp 

do good to them that hate you, and wrath, as it is written* &c.: therefore* 

'piay fot them whioh,despitefulty use if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; ^f 
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foa uid perteoutt ]nNi/'>**-Mi2U. he thirst, give him drink ; for in w 
4^44,45. doing thou shalt'heap cmIs of five 

on his head. — fie not overcome of 

-«vU^-butoven»me evil with good.^— • 
■Rom. zii. 19 to 21. 

BENEVOLENCE. 
** B\!t when thon ro&kest a feast ** And though I bestow all nm;oodfs 
Ml the poor, the maimed; the lame^ ;to ieed : the poor, and tboufi^ *'^y^ 
the blind, and thou shalt be Udused, my bp^ftO'be burned, and haye^^ 
Ibr th^ cannot tecompeuse thee> for benevolence,^ .profiteth me nodiliig.^ 
••thou shall be recompensed at ibe — 1 Cor. xiii. 3. 
vesuireclion of the ju^t." — ^Lnke zivw 
13,14. 

LOVE, TifE EVIDENCE OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 
'. ^By this shall all men know that *'If there be, tliercfore, any cpn- 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love solation in Christ; if any comfort of 
mu^ to another.'' — John xiii. 35. love; if any fellowship of the spidt; 

< if any tender compassibn; fdtfil ye my 

joy, by having the same disposition, 
the same love, the same miud." — 
. Phil. ii. 1,2. Wakefield. 



NOTICES. 

)iBR following Subjects arc appointed by the Church of God, 
deDomittOited .Freethihlciag. Christians, for the instruction of 
tHs Pablic on the Sunday Mornings, at their Me^tinf-bQuse, 
Crescent, Jewin Street, Aldersgate Street. — The Susiness 
commences at Eleven o'Clock preci-^ely. 

April 4. — ^The Parables of Jesus. 
, April ll.-4Popular objections to the Doctrine of th^Trinityv 
. . April 18. — ^The Analogy between natural and rerede^'Heijjpjibar. 
April 25. — An Answer to the Question — "Why afc'you'i 
qbristian?" 

- Jfey ?.— Aft Answer to the Question — " Why ve yoi| tk 
Dissenter?'? 

"Bfay 9. — ^The Character of David explained' and defend^dn [ 
Jtfay 16.— The insufficiency of Pulpit PreackiHg^ -to pn 
Iigious knowledge and imp'rovenieht. 

[ay ^3. — Heasod the sole Jud^ of Revelation » ' 
May 30. — The • New Birth ;'-^foundBd on 4he con^Eenfttiptt* cf 
Jesus with Nichodemus. . . ■/ ;< 

'•-.Jime 6.— The. meaning of preaching ' Cfirist cruetftedt,\ and ia 
wfaati sisnse it was * a stuinbling . block ' to. the Jews, and 
•••foolishness' to the Greeks. .i . . . . , ? ' 

• "i^ne ld.---The folly and wickedness of attempting' to siledio 
the enemies of Christianity, by penal laws. - r 
- " Uiln^ 20;-^Memb6rship w4th the church of God indisp^nfdijbla 
'to constitute the Chriistian character — with the nature and adyim- 
Cages of such membership. 

June 27 — Miracles a test of 4he dirine misiiion of a Projphel 
or Teacher. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL OF MAN 

DISPROVED. 

By an Explanation of the Fifth Chapter of the Romans. 

ESSAY IV. 

XT AVING shewn in our former papers that the three first 
-'^ chapters of Genesis contain nothing more than a siniple 
narrative of the conduct of our first parents, and of the dealings 
of God with them in the infancy of their existence — and that 
the whole account, when properly explained, is perfectly 
consistent with the wisdom and benevolence of Deitv, and 
suited to the nature and circimistances of the beings ne had 
formed — we still adhere to the opinion stated in our last, 
that any use that might be made of this account by the 
apostle Paul, could not alter or change the import of the 
original ; and that if there should be found any apparent 
di&rence between what we may denominate the text of Mosea 
and the commentary of Paul, the cause must rest either on 
the want of perspicuity in the writer, or of perspicacity in 
ourselves, inasmuch as Paul does not, in his remarks on the 
subject, profess to speak from inspiration, but merely reason* 
from the record which we have already examined in the 
Old Testament. But that no possible doubt may remain, 
we purpose noticing those passages in the New Testament, 
which are supposed to teach a different doctrine ; and feel 
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confident that, to every candid mind, we shall make it appear 
evident, that the apostle Paul viewed the matter in the 
same light as we have done. It is a remarkable fact, that 
throughout the Old Testament this subject is never, either 
directly or indirectly, referred to, except in the three first 
chapters of Genesis. Even Jesus himself, who, it is said, came 
to repair the ruins of the fall, is perfectly silent on the subject; 
neither do any of the apostles, Paul excepted, ever, either 
directly or indirectly, refer to it, and he only in five places, 
which it is our object to show, give no support to the generally 
received doctrines of the fall of man ; and make no reference 
to the sin of Adam, as the cause of man's iniquity (wfaichy 
indeed, would but palliate his offences) but, on the contrary, 
every man's sins are there charged upon himself, and he is re- 

f resented as the more responsible, inasmuch as he ought to 
ave known and acted better. Nothing is said of our becoming 
mortal in consequence of Adam's transgression, nor any 
the most distant allusion made to what is called the first 
prophecy of the Messiah — the seed of the woman bruising 
the head of the serpent, but both Jesus and Paul, instead 
of this, always refer the fulfilment of the promises of Qod 
to the seed of the man, that is, of Abraham"; and the promise 
made to him, that in him, and in his seed, should ** all the 
"^^ families of the earth be blessed;^* and Jesus, so far from 
laying claim to this title, as being the seed of the woman, 
who was to bruise the serpent's head, states himself to be 
of the seed of David, and his apostles always refer to him 
as such. Surely if Jesus had been this promised seed of the 
woman, either he or his apostles would nave referred to this 
prophecy in support of his claim to be the Messiah; but^.in 
spite of the absence of all authority, and of the declaration of 
God himself, men still persist in believing that man is a fallen 
creature, in consequence of the sin of Adam ; some maintaining 
that it entailed upon him and his posterity — death temponU, 
death spirittial, and death eternal: whereas it is a curious fact 
and well worthy of attention, that although Adam, in his state 
of innocence and supposed moral perfection, yielded to the 
firs t temptation and sinned against his Creator, thereby involv- 
ing, as it is said, all his posterity in misery and ruin ; yet that 
after his fall — after his nature became depraved, his mmd dar- 
kened, and his heart corrupted — ^we never read of any sin he 
was guilty of, though placed in more trying circumstances. 
The baneful consequences said to result from the sin of 
Adam, have appeared to others, professing, indeed, more 
rational views, so inconsistent with reason^ and so de- 
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rogatory to the character of Crod, that they have sought for a 
different sohition : they have conceived it would be altogether 
cruel and unjust that such dreadful consequences, in. the 
way of punishment, should fall on the posterity of Adam, 
who could have had no part in the transgression; but, taking 
it for granted that Adam's fall was, in some way or other, 
to affect his descendants, they have concluded that he was 
originally created immortal, but that, by his transgression, he 
became mortal, and, as a natural and necessary consequence, 
all his posterity, who would otherwise have been immortal, 
became like himself also mortal. If this explanation lessens 
the difficulty in any degree it does not certainly remove it; 
for if it be unjust to lay a heavy punishment upon one for 
the sin of another, it must he equally unjust to inflict a 
lighter, or any at all ; the difference can only be in degree, 
not in the principle of the thing, and for this opinion we 
have the authority of Jesus himself (Luke xvi. 10) — " He 
** that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much ;" it may be 
reckoned indeed a small injustice only, that we should 
forfeit immortalit)r by the sin of Adam. As compared with 
the other system it may indeed appear so ; but if it be true 
that, but for his sin, we should have enjoyed uninterrupted 
health, happiness, and an unending life ; that we, who, could 
have no part in his offence, have thus been deprived of all 
those advantages and subjected to all the various ills that 
flesh is heir to, and that we shall finally be exposed to death, 
certainly it would appear no small punishment, no very trifling 
injustice on the part of that being who inflicted these things. 
But we have said, that men maintain this absurd and revolts 
ing system, not only in the absence of all authority, from 
Moses and the prophets to Jesus and his apostles, but in 
contradiction to the express declaration of God himself. Let 
us now proceed to establish this position ; and if we succeed 
in doing this, we may with perfect safety leave our oppo- 
nents to settle the difference — not with us but with the Bible. 
In the second commandment Jehovah, speaking of him^ 
self, declares — ** For I am a jealous God, visiting the sins 
of the fathers upon the chilwren unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me^ &c* Now this has ap- 
peared so unjust to the enemies of divine revelation, that 
Its advocates, even the orthodox themselves, have been 
obliged to find a solution that should vindicate the conduct 
and character of the Most High; which they have done, 
and certainly most effectually, by shewing that when :h^ 
represents hmiself as visiting the sios .of ]the fathei^ on 
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the children to the third and fourth generation of those 
who hate him, and as shewing mercy to thousands of 
(generations) of those who love him and keep his com- 
mandments ; it is only to shew that his mercies are com- 
paratively to his punishments as 1000 to 4. This explanation, 
though perhaps perfectly correct, is not necessary to clear 
the character of Deity ; for, as every thing is under 
his direction and controul, every thing may oe said to 
be done by him, yet we know, without any immediate 
interference of Deity, that it is a very natural consequence 
that wicked parents should entail upon their children, and 
even their cnildren's children, great evils both moral and 
physical — the necessary results of their own criminal pur- 
suits. But if it would appear unjust for Deity to punish 
the children to the fourth generation for the sins of their 
parents, how much more unjust would it be that he should, 
agreeably to the doctrine of original sin, visit the sin of 
our father Adam who, it does not appear, did hate him, 
on €iU generations ! And, if the declaration of God in the 
second commandment, is to be taken as a criterion of his 
conduct to his creatures, we might conclude that, when all 
the descendants of Adam were destroyed, except Noah and 
his family, Noah having loved God, and being declared to 
be a, righteous man, the. sin of Adam would have been 
obliterated, and the descendants of Noah be blessed, instead 
of cursed, to a thousand generations. The same, also, we 
should expect would have been the case with Abraham and 
•his posterity: and, therefore, we might conclude that, 
instead of suffering for the original sin of Adam, we should all 
1)e blessed for the more recent righteousness of Noah and 
Abraham. 

Having made these prefatory remarks we shall now 
proceed to attempt an explanation of those passages which 
nave been considered as silpporting the doctrine we have 
been exposing — and first, Kom. v. 12 to end. In explain- 
ing this chapter it may be necessary to use some degree 
of prolixity ; not, indeed, from the difficulty of the subject 
itself, but from the very imperfect manner in which it is 
translated ; the truth of this assertion requires no other proof 
than the many supplements introduced into the text by the 
translators, more, perhaps, than in any other part of the New 
Testament, and tne very great difficulty all persons expe- 
rience in giving an improved translation of it ; beside which 
it is to be recoBected tbat those who translated our common 
version all believed in the fall of man in Adam; and that even 
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l^hose who have attempted an improved translation have be- 
lieved that man became mortal in consequence of Adam's 
transgression. We have^ therefore^ good reason to believe that 
they virould each feel a strong bias to translate it accordingly; 
Mr. Belsham, it appears^ is of opinion, that the account m 
Genesis is a fiction, that the apostle reasoned upon it 
without vouching for its truth; but though it be a fiction in 
Mr. B.'s opinion, yet he supposes the apostle's conclusions are 
correct, and that in consequence of Adam's sin all his posterity 
became mortal, which they would not otherwise have been. 

Differing as we do fjrom this learned and frequently en^ 
lightened authority we proceed to the chapter under con- 
sideration. It will, we believe, be allowed by all parties that 
all the previous part of the epistle down to this twelfth verse 
contains a regular series of argument — a connected chain of 
xeasoning — to prove that all men, both Jews and Gentiles, 
had sinned, and came short of the glory of God; that none 
of them had any claim to his favour by their previous obe- 
dience, and that, therefore, there was only one way, and 
that equally necessary and open to all, whereby they could 
obtain pardon for past sins, or be admitted into the divine 
favour. He first shews the gentile world that they not only 
had perverted the original knowledge of God, wnich they 
had derived from their forefathers to whom God had com- 
municated it, but also acted contrary to those principles on 
:which they were in the habit of reasoning, or judging 
between themselves, either in approving or condfemning 
the actions of others ; and that, therefore, they, though 
without a written law, were a law unto themselves, and that 
€ven by that law they must stand condemned. To the Jew 
he urges their violation of the written law, and shews, not- 
withstanding all their advantages and boast, that they 
were equally in a state of condemnation with the heathen, 
and must obtain salvation on the same teims and conditions 
as was offered to them. For after establishing, in the finst 
chapter, that the gentiles, who had no written law, had 
been guilty of every crime, and that they were all in a 
state of condemnation, he addresses himself in the thirty- 
second verse to the Jew whom he shews to be equally in a 
state of condemnation, because he knew (that which the 
heathen did not know, having no written law) " that they who 
commit such things are worthy of death; not only do the same, 
but have pleasure in those who ao them" He then goes on to 
(shew the iniquity of the Jewish people, and proves it to have 
been always me same, by quotations from their sabred writers ; 
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Tand, in chap, iii.9, he sums up the matter by saying— 
" What then ? are we better than they ? No ; for 1 have bejvre 
"proved both Jews and Gentiles that they are both under sin *^ 
This was the first point he was seeking to establish — viz. to 
ptove that all men — ^Jews and Gentiles — in all ages, had 
sinned and come short of the glpry of Grod; that all were 
in a state of condemnation, and none could claim anything 
of Deity, but as a matter of grace and fayour, and in the 
way and manner he saw fit. And here we may observe 
that, clearly as the apostle establishes his case, as to the 
vtate of sin, and consequent condemnation of the Jewish 
and gentile world, he mi^ht have spared himself a most 
laboured process of reasoning, by referring to the feet of all 
being rendered condemned smners by the single transgres- 
sion of Adam; and we may conclude that his omitting to do 
so in the premises he had been thus carefully laying down, 
is ah evicience not only that he was ignorant of such an 
opinion, but that he had no intention of raising such an 
inference from the premises he had established. Having 
proved, not by reference to the sin of Adam, but by 
the fact of the actual transgression of Jew and Gentile, that 
all were in a state of condemnation, he proceeds to show 
what is the ground of acceptance with God, and the way 
in which it is to be obtained, (verse 20) — " Therefore ^ 
'^the deeds of the law there shall nojlesh be justified in hu 

•' S^ht: FOR BY THE LAW 18 THE KNOWLEDGE OF SIN. 

** But NOW the righteousness'^ (or benignity) ''of God without 
*' the law is manifested, being witnessed by the law and the 
''projfhets: even the righteousness'* (benignity) "of God, 
*' which is by faith of Jesus the Christ unto alt" (both Jews 
and Gentiles) " and upon all them that believe: FOR THERE 
•* 18 NO DIFFERENCE : for all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God being justified freely by his favour 
through the redemption" (or deliverance from sin) " that is 
in the Christ Jesus:" (declared by him) " whom God hath 
" set forth to be a propitiation " (or mercy seat) " through 
** faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness" (benignity) 
^'for the remission of SIN8 THAT ARE PAST, through t/te 
" forbearance of God ; " (not through the atonement of Jesus) 
** to declare, I say, at this time, his righteousness:" (benignity) 
" that he might be just, and thejusttfier of him that befieveth 
" in Jesus. Where is boasting then? It is excluded. By what 
''law? of works? Nay: but by the law of faith. Therefore 
*• we conclude that a man is justified by faith without the needs 
" of the law." Having thus established the point that all 
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have sinned — that all need forgiveness— that there is but 
one way, by which all must obtain it> and that way is 
faith — he goes on to show, in the next chapter, what the 
nature of that faith and that justification is, of which 
lie has been treating; and illustrates it by the example 
of Abraham, and the declarations of David; and further 
to establish the right of the gentiles to participate in the 
benefit of the gospel, he shews that the Deity had most 
effectually providea for the same, by justifying Abraham for 
his faith, ordependance on him, before he was circumcised; 
aiid adds — " Therefore it is of faith, that it nuzy be by grace:" 
(fisivour) " to the end that the promise might be sure to all the 
" seed; not to that only which is of the law, but to that also 
" which is of the faith of Abraham, who is the father of us alV^ 
Having established the right of the Gentile to participate 
equally with the Jew in all the advantages of liie gospel, 
and that by faith alone, he says, chap. v. — " Therefore being 
** justified by faith, we have peace with God, through our 
" Lord Jesus the Christ; by whom we** (Jews or Gentiles) 
•* have access by faith unto this grace** (favour) " wherein we 
" stand, and rejoice in hope of the glory of God.** He then 
proceeds to shew the goodness of God in th^se advantages 
conferred, and says that " God commendeth his love towards 
** us, in that, while we were yet sinners, in due time the Christ 
** died for us** — ** For if, when we were enemies, we were rc- 
** condled** (or a foundation laid for our reconciliation) " to 
*' God by the death of his son, much more, being** (actually) 
" reconciled, we shall be saved by his life. And not only so,** 
(are we reconciled) " but toe also joy in God, through our 
'• Lord Jesus the Christ, by whom we have now received the 
" atonement :** * (reconciliation.) 

The apostle having fully established the points he had 
been labouring to prove — that all mankind had sinned in 
all ages ; that none could obtain forgiveness but by the 
divine benignity; and that, through faith, all were equally 
entitled to participate who would accept the pronered 
mercy; that it was by faith alone that they could have 
access to this favour; and, that having obtained it, they 
were not only pardoned the sins which were past, but 



* Here we would observe that if any one should consider this word, 
atonement, as giving sanction to the calvinistic doctrine of atonement, two 
things are deserving their attention — ^First, That this is the only place in 
atie New Testament, where the word is so translated ; and Secondly, Thai 
it is the believeis and not God who are said to have received the atonemi^nt. 
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permitted to rejoice in hope of the glory of God — he 
proceeds to sum up the evideacej to state the conclasioo*. 
and to illustrate, oy different arguments, the nature and 
extent of the divine intentions ; shewing, that all mankind, 
even from the very first man, had sinned, that all, as he 
had before proved, had followed his example, and were, 
therefore, in a state of condemnation, from which ther 
could not escape but by the free grace and favour of Gk>a» 
as made known by Jesus and the apostles, and which was 
now offered to Jews and Gentiles witnout distinction — with- 
out regard to their former conduct, but onlv upon the like 
obedience of &ith on which Abraham had been formerly 
justified. 

With these prefatory remarks and explanations, we now 
come to the all-important passive on which the advo- 
cates of orthodoxy build their strongest dependance— 
** Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and 
** death by sin; and so death hath passed upon ALL men. Jar 
" ALL have sinned.** Now let it be remarked that in this 

Slace the apostle does not adduce any new fact, or lay 
own any new principle ; it is (as the term " Wherefore, 
by which it is introduced, clearly indicates) merely the 
winding up, or rather conclusion, of all which he had 
been arguing before; we must, therefore, not explain his 
previous observations by this verse, but this verse by his 
previous reasoning, and in so doing we shall be able to 
ascertain what is the precise meaning of the words sin 
and death.* Now, in reading over the previous chapters, 
it must be clear to every one, as we have already intimated, 
and now distinctly repeat, that Paul never says anything 
concerning man having been made mortal or a sinner, or liable 
to death, and the judgment of God, for, or in consequence 
of, the sin of Adam; his object throughout being to prove 
that all have themselves actually sinned, and tnat they 
were in a state of condemnation for their actual guilt; for 
he shews that even the heathen world were without excuse, 
inasmuch as they did not retain God in their knowledge, 
God therefore gave them over to a reprobate mind, and thatnol 
because they were naturally corrupt and subject to sin and 
death for Adam's transgression, but because of their own 
wickedness ; and the Jew he represents as in a similar case. 



• Sec Rom.i. 32; v. 15; vi.l6, 22, 23; viLS, 9, 10; viii. 1, 9; 2 Cor% 
jii. 7, 9; James i. 15. 
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because be not only had all the advantage which the heathen 
possessed, but had also a written law which he had also 
transgressed; and this line of argument was in all points 
essential to the apostle's object, which was expressly to 
prove that all had sinned and come short of the glory of 
God, and to justify the conduct of Qod in placing all on 
an equal footing " that every mouth may be stopped/^ and 
all the world become guilty before God, and receive just^cation 
by faith alone. As it regards the word 5277, it must be evident 
it means the actual sin of the party and not the imputed 
sin of Adam ; for the apostle says, (i. 18) — "For the wrath 
** qf God is revealed from heaven against all ungodliness 
" and unrighteousness OF men, who hold the truth in un- 
righteousness :*' and ii. 12 — " For as many as have sinned 
without law, shall perish without law : and as many as have 
sinned in the law, shall be judged by the law.'' Now had 
death or condemnation come upon man in any shape or 
form for the sin of Adam, all these distinctions would have 
been superfluous; for whether with law, or without, all 
would suffer, whether they had sinned or not, because of 
Adam's transgression :. and as it respects the word death, it 
is clear the writer means here, as in many other cases, that 
they were in a state of condemnation; and that they could by 
no means be delivered from it, as the consequence of their 
sins, but by the free grace or favour of God; as, whatevet 
were their state or condition before, whether they had the 
law or were without it, sin, in its own nature and con- 
sequences, was the same ; and, however the days of their 
ignorance God had winked at, yet they were now without 
excuse, seeing he now commanded men every where to 
repent; and, as in chap. i. 18, the wrath of God was said to be 
revealed from heaven against all unrighteousness — and the 
apostle had proved all under sin — the word death must mean 
that all were in a state of condemnation, and under sentence 
of death, because all had sinned and come short of the glory 
of God ; and that this is the meaning is evident from Rom. 
viii. 1 . " There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them that 
" are in Christ Jesus;'' here evidently shewing that what they 
had been delivered from, under the name of death, was a 
state of condemnaticm, having sinned against God, the 
penalty of which was death, and they of course lay under 
its sentence. The object of chap. v. 12 is then to sum up the 
whole. He had before been labouring to prove that, from the 
very first, sin had been in the world; that Adam was the 
first sinner, to whom death as a penalty for sin, was first 
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threatened ; that all his posterity had followed his example, 
and all had sinned ; and, by parity of reasoning, all, like mai, 
were in a state of transgression and consequent condemna- 
tion ; for, let it be observed, he does not say — ^wherefore as by 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, so death 
passed upon all men because one had sinned. Had he' so 
done he would have completely destroyed not only his 
previous argument, but the very object ne had in viewr-^ 
viz. that all, both Jew and Gentile, had actually sinned; 
that every mouth nusht be stopped, and all the world become 
guilty before God— but by saying one man introduced sin, 
and death entered into the world because all had sinned, 
is in perfect agreement with both his argument and his 
object.* To enforce this argument as to the universality of 
sin and condemnation, and also to obviate an objection 
that might be made respecting those who were not favoured 
with a written law, ,the writer says (verse 13) — ** For untU 
" the law'^ (even between the time of this first man and the 
giving of die law) " sin was in the world : but sin is not 
" imputed'* (or reckoned, see Locke) ''when there is no law J' 
Now the first question that arises on this passage is, by 
whom was sin not imputed ? The advocates of orthodoxy 
assert by the Deity; and that in opposition to all the 
apostle's previous reasoning to prove tnat all were morally 
guilty of actual transgression and subject to condemnation, 
whether with the law or without it; but, independent, of 
this, such an assertion that God did not, at that period, 
impute sin to those who had no law, would be contrary 
to fact, and the declaration of God himself. Did not Grod 
impute sin to those he destroyed by a flood? — ^To the people 
of Sodom ? — ^To the Canaanitish nations ? And did he not 
punish all these accordingly? Seeing then that the apostle 
cannot mean that God did not impute sin, to whom does the 
writer refer ? Surely to man himself ; for it is only by the law 
that men arrive at the knowledge of sin, see chapters vi. vii, 
" Nay, I had not known sin but by the law; for I had not known 
" lust" (or evil desire — to be sin) " except the law had said 
" thou shalt not covet J' And again, verse 9 — '' For I was 
*' alive without tlie law once: but when the commandment came 



* It certainly is one of the most extravagant perversions of words to infer 
that because the apostle says death passed upon all men, for (or because) 
aU had -sinned, he therefore means that this death had passed upon all 
men because only one had sinned. 
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" sin revived'^ (appeared in its proper colours) " and I died i** 
(or found that, according to law, I was condemned to death) 
** and the commandment which was ordained to life" (had I 
kept it) "I found to be unto death" (because I luid not kepi 
it.) We may perhaps illustrate this point by a reference 
to our West India Colonies, in which there is no law which 
makes it a capital offence to kill a slave; although it is 
accounted a cnme deserving of death to take away the life 
of a white man. Is then the murder of a slave less heinous 
than the murder of a white man, either as to its moral guilt, 
or in the judgment of God ? Certainly not ; yet, because 
there is no law which says it is worthy of death, they do 
not impute it, reckon it, o^ carry it to account in the 
absence of such law; they, like the heathen, might plead 
they had not sinned against Taw, but to them the reply 
would be equally just; you shall be judged in the absence 
of law by your own reasonings among yourselves — ^viz. 
that to take away the life of a white man is deserving of 
death, and, as in the sight of the Deity all colours are equal; 
so you prove yourselves, by such reasoning, worthy of death 
though you had no law, and are therefore a law unto your- 
selves. Now the apostle's argument is to this effect — that 
sin was in the world even when there was no law, and its 
moral consequences were the same; though, because there 
was no written law, accurately describing it and the penalty 
attached to it, men did not impute to it the character it de* 
served, they did not impute, reckon, or carry it to account; 
but, notwithstanding their thus not taking account of it, the 
effects on their moral character, and their total unfitness to 
claim the divine favour on account of their works, were the 
same, and they were equally with those who held the law in 
a state of conoemnation; and the apostle thus argues, verse 
14 — where, after having shewn that sin was in the world 
before the law was given, though men did not carry it to 
account, he says — " Nevertheless" (though they did not 
impute it) "death" (or condemnation) "reigned from Adam 
" to Moses, even over them who had not sinned after the simili^ 
"tudeqf Adam^s transgression" (that is, had not violated af 
positive law.) The apostle having established what it was 
his grand object to proves— that all mankind, whether with or 
without a written law, were all guilty before God, in a state 
of condemnation; and that all bein^ thus situated, there was 
on other way for them to escape its consequences but by 
submitting to the plan proposed by Deity through Jesus, 
which he had proved to be open and free to all who chose 
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to embrace it — now proceeds to shew that not only all 
may^ but that all eventually shall deriye advantage from it. 
He shews that as one man^ Adam^ was the first that 
introduced sin^ and all men had followed his example^ and 
thereby were all in a state of condemnation ; so that.another 
man, Jesus, the first of Am race, who was perfectly righteoos, 
should by his example and precepts, and the doctrine he 
taught, deliver all men from condemnation, and make them 
eventually like himself — ^all righteous. | 

At the latter part of the fourteenth verse the apostle states— 
That Adam was a figure of him that was to come, and endea- 
vours to draw a kind of parallel between the acts of each, and 
the consequences resulting from the conduct of each, by saying, 
verse 16 — " But not as the offence, so is the free-gift. For 
" if through the offence of one man " (by following his 
example) " many " (or all) " be dead;" (in a state oi con- 
demnation) " much more the grace" (favour) " of God, and 
" ^Ae gift,,*' (of pardon) " which is by one man, Jesus the 
"Christ, hath abounded to" (the same) "many" Now 
here let it be observed, that as the acceptance of pardon, 
and the favour of God, through Jesus, could only be 
obtained by the man's own voluntary act; so, to make 
the cases parallel, the apostle cannot mean to say that 
men became sinners because of Adam's sin, but because 
they voluntarily transgressed as he had done. Having 
drawn a parellel betwixt Adam and Jesus, and shewn that 
each of them were the first in a new series of things, he 
goes on to contrast the consequences, and to shew that 
great as were the evils the one had introduced, much 
greater would be the benefit conferred on mankind by the 
system of which the other was the introducer; for (verse 16) 
he says, not indeed as our translation has it, but as it ought to 
be rendered, and the marginal reading, in verses 17 and 18 
confirms the idea — " JFor if by (ror) one offgnce deaih 
" reigned by (for) one ; (sin) much more," &c. And verse 
18 — " Therefore, as by (for) one offence judgment came upon 
" all men to condemnation ; even so, by one act of righteousness, 
*' the free-gift came upon all men to justification of life J* 
For it is to be observed the writer is not here drawing 
a parallel between one man as the first sinner, and the 
other as the first truly righteous person, but he is shewing 
that the free gift by Jesus, greatly exceeded every thing 
arising from the condemnation men had brought on them- 
selves by transgression, inasmuch as men were in a 
state of condemnation for one ofience; whereas the 
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free gift was not pardon only for one but for all the 
offences men had ever committed. This idea we may 
illoBtrate as follows : — By the law of the land forgery is 
pnnished with deatli. Now referring to the indiridual 
first guilty of this crime^ and all others who had fol- 
lowed his example, but against whom, for some wise purpose, 
the sentence of death was not carried into execution, 
although they were still amenable to death, it might with 
great propriety be said — " By one man forgery entered into 
the nation, and death by the sin of forgery, and so death 
passed upon all (all became amenable to death) because all 
naye forged;" no man in his senses would infer because 
one man by forging had made himself subject to death, 
that the others having done the same were therefore con- 
demned on his account. Let us further suppose an offer of 
pardon to be made to all who had been proved guilty of the 
crime of forgery, and not only for that offence, but for all 
others, that they might have been guilty of, it might with pro- 
priety be said, but not as the offence, so is the free gift qfpar^ 
dan, the judgment was for one offence only — forgery ; butthe 
free gift extends far beyond this in pardoning all offences, 
however numerous they may have been. Such appears 
then to be the object of the apostle's reasoning in this place. 
God had threatened Adam with death, for one act of dis- 
obedience : he disobeyed, and was legally under a sentence 
of death, though it was never executed ;* he it was, then, 
who first sinned; he it was, that caused death to be pro- 
nounced, for one offence. His posterity were under the same 
law, and for one offence, if they had committed no more, 
would have been legally in a state of condemnation ; for, says 
the apostle James, ii. 10. '^ Whosoever shall keep the whole 
law," (beside) *' and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all** 
Paul had proved that all had sinned, not only in one 
instance but to a most enormous e^ttent ; and his object is 
now to show that if the law condemned for one offence, the 
free gift of pardon extended to all offences. From the con- 
nection then, and object of the apostle's argument, as well 
as from a comparison of the marginal readings, and the sug- 
gestions of modern translators, the passage we submit may 
clearly be rendered as follows ; '* and not as it was FOR OJfE 

* Adam it is trae died, but this was a ruttund death, which being, as we 
have seen in our former papers, the condition of his being could not be the 
jmnishmeut of his offence ; the death threatened, but not executed, wait an 
immediate — a tudden death. 
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** sin, $o 



is the gift, for ihe judgment vms for ONE" (sin) " td 
*' condemnation. Out thefree-gifluofMANT " (all) ''OFFENCB8, 
** unto justification,^* and to confirm this he adds, verse l?^ 
**for ^'^y" (or for) " one offence, death*' (or condemnation te 
death) " reigned by" (or for) " one offence,* much more tkq 
" tahich receive abundance of grace," (favour) " and of the ^ 
^' of righteousness," (justification) " shall reign in life by on^ 
(or following the example of one) " Jesus the Christ" (verse 
18.) " Therefore as by" (or for) " one offence f Judsment came 
" upon all men to condemnation even so by one %" (act of) 
*' righteousness, the true gift came upon all men" (who comply 
with the conditions) " unto justification of life ;" that is to 
say, as for one offence men became subject to death ; so by 
one act of righteousness, viz. faith in Jesus, they received 
pardon of their sins ; were freed from previous condemna-. 
tion, and were justified from all their former sins. That this 
one act of righteousness is faith in Qod, and belief in his 
messenger, is clear from chapters iii. and iv. '' Abraham 
** believed God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness :" 
and again, verse 6, '' even as David also describeth the blessed- 
*' ness of the man, to whom God imputeth righteousness withoui 
*^ works" Here then it is evident, that it is not for the righte- 
ousness of Jesus that men are justified, but for their own act 
of faith, which is accounted to them, as it was to Abraham, 
for righteousness, and on this account they are justified 
and placed in the blessed situation described by David, 
as persons to whom God imputeth righteousness without 
worKs ; in other terms as he expresses it — '^ to whom the 
^' Lord will not impute sin ;" the apostle then carries his 
ideas further to show, that not only should those who had 
like Adam sinned, be pardoned — be imputed righteous ; 
but as all had become actually sinners, following the ex- 
ample of one man's disobedience, so all, the same all who 
had sinned, should, by following the example of obe- 
dience set by Jesus, be made not only imputatively, 
but really, and actually righteous, and this he expresses 
in the following emphatic language; verse 19, *'for as by** 
(or through) '* one man*s disobemence, many" (all) " tvere 
'* made" (or became) " sinners," (by following his example) 
'* so by" (or through) " the obedience of one shall many" (all) 
" be made" (or become) " righteous" (By imitating his 

* See marginal reading, Wakefield and Belsham. 
t See margin. t See margin. 
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obedience.). And then — as though he would shew that 
there was no extent to which men might have sinned^ but 
arhat the free gift of pardon was designed to reaph — 
he adds, verses 20 and 21 » '' Moreover, the law entered 
*.* that sin misht abound, but where sin abounded, grace^^ 
(favour) '* did much more abound, that as sin hath reigned 
** unto death,** (the condemnation of all) *' even, so might 
** grace^* (favour) ** reign through righteousness,** (justi- 
fication) " unto eternal life** (over the same all) " by** 
(or through) " Jesus the Christ and our Lord** It must he 
clear, we apprehend, to every one that the apostle could not 
mean that the law was introduced for the purpose of in- 
creasing the quantum of sin, and making tnat, which was 
already too much, greater on account of the law ; this would 
indeed be to contradict our reason, and the declaration 
of the writer himself, vii. 9, 10, 12, 13, which explains 
most clearly, what is intended in this place by the terms, 
" That the law entered, tliat sin might abound** — " For 
*' I was alive without the law once : but when the com- 
'* mandment came, sin revived,** (shewed itself in all its 
odious consequences) " and I died ; and the commandment, 
y which was ordained to life, I found to be unto death:** 
(condemnation.) " Wherefore tne law is holu ; and the 
*' commandment holy, and just, and good. Was then that 
*' which is good made death unto me? God forbid. But sin, 
*' THAT IT MIGHT APPEAR SIN, working death in me by 
" that which is good, that sin by the commandment might 
" become** (or appear) exceeding smfuV* From these verses, 
and the previous context, it shoula appear, that the apostle, 
having shewn the extent of divine favour to believers in 
Jesus, and that unlike the law, which condemned for 
one offence, it embraced the multitude of offences — he 
shews in this verse, that the original design of the law 
was to manifest the utmost extent to which men had 
sinned, and to bring to light all those offences, which 
would not otherwise have been recognized as immoral, and 
a violation of law; as he has said, verse 13, ** until the law, 
*' «» wa:s in the world :** and yet, as we have previously ex- 
plained, men did not impute or carry it to account; and 
chap. vii. 7, " I had not known sin, but by the law: for I had not 
" known lust,** (or evil desire, to be sin) " except the law had 
" said thou shalt not covet,** From all these considerations, it 
must appear, that the entering of the law was for the purpose 
of making sin appear exceedmg sinful, to show it in all its 
baneful consequences, its condemning power, and in its fullest 
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extent; but that, however great this might « be, he asftures 
us in the following sentence, that the grace and favour of 
Gbd, is more than sufficient to deliver his creatures from 
all its consequences. ''But where sin abounded,^' (as ma- 
nifested by the law) " grace** (or favour) " did much 
" more abound: that as sin has reigned unto death,** (or the 
condemnation of all) " even so might grace reign, thnmsh 
" righteousness" (justification) " unto eternal life,** (over wt 
same all) " by Jesus the Christ and our Lord.** Here then 
the apostle has throughout the whole of his argument, com- 
mencmg at the first chapter, to this grand and glorious con- 
clusion, taught that although all have sinned, and are in a 
state of condemnation, that although the law was intended 
to exhibit, and to evidence this condemnation, yet that 
God, in his infinite wisdom and benevolence, had so or- 
dained and provided the means, that all his creatures 
should eventually be delivered from condemnation, and be 
made righteous, wise, and happy. 

If then the three first chapters of Genesis be of a kind 
to shew that what they record is no fiction, but a rational 
narrative of facts, perfectly consistent with the divine, 
attributes, and accordant with the nature and peculiar 
circumstances of our first parents, (and we have no doubt' 
the apostle so considered it) so we are of opinion that 
the explanation now offered of the apostle's reasoning, iff in 
perfect accordance with those facts, with the whole mstbry 
of man, and the dealings of God with him, as recorded 
in the sacred writings. We leave the subject for the pre* 
sent, but shall proceed in our next to examine such other 
passages in the writings of the apostle Paul, as have any 
reference thereto. Convinced, ad we are, that the doctrine 
of the fall of man — of the depravity of human nature — ^has 
no better foundation in the reasonings of the New than in 
the facts of the Old Testament — that such a view of human 
nature, as the workmanship of heaven, is in fact unautho- 
rised by Revelation, contrarjr to experience and philosophy, 
derogatory to God, and pernicious m its moral consequences 
to man. 
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THE CONDUCT OF DAVID, IN DANCING BEFOR*; 
THE ARK, EXPLAINED AND DEFENDED. 

2 Samuel, chap. vi. 14th to 16th verse. — ^^And David oakcbd b^ore the 
Lord with aU hunii^; and Ihindroas girded & Dmrid 

and ^ the house of Israel brought t^ the ark of the Lord with shouting^ and 
wth the sound of the trumpet. And as the ark of the Lord came into the city 
€f David^ Michaly Souths daughter^ looked through a window and saw Jang 
tkund LEAPING and dancing before the Lord; and she despised Ami an her 
heart '^ Verses 20 to 23. — *< Then Dofoid returned to bless his kousehoid; and 
Michaly the dauMer of Sauly came out^to meet David, and said how glorioue 
was the king of Israel to-day, who uncovered himself to day in the eyes 
OF THE handmaids ofhis servants, as one of the vile fellows shamelessly 
mcovERSTK himself And David said unto Michd it was before the Lord, 
sMch chose me before thy father and before aU his house, to anpoint me ruler 
over the people of the Lord over Israel: therefore will Ipkuf before the Lord. 
And I will yet be more vile than thus, and wHl be base m mine own sight ; 
and of the maid Sjsrvants which thou has spoken of, of them shall I be had in 
honour,*' 

Although the moral conduct of David dibes not in anyway 
effect, and cannot impeach the truth of Revelation, it would 
undoubtedly lessen our regard for the Jewish scriptures if they 
could fairly be accused of recording instances of immoral 
and .flagitious conduct in die lives of their heroes, without 
accompanying such statements with marked and just repro- 
bation. No character that is recorded in the ancient scrip- 
tures has perhaps been more calumniated, and less under- 
stood, by the enemies to revealed religion^ than that of 
David; and although it is not our present intention to enter 
on a general defence of the character of David, we venture 
to express our conviction that a candid examination of his 
life and reign, making due allowances for the customs, man- 
ners, and state of morals of the times and country in which 
he lived, would prove that, as a prince, he was wise, just, 
and truly magnanimous; that, as a man, he possessed mreat 
excellence of character, not unalloyed, indeed, with deifects, 
but which defects are recorded in the scriptures, without 
any attempt at concealment, and admitted by himself in 
.the bitterest terms of self-reproach, and free from all ex- 
tenuation ! 

The particular incident in the life of this trulj great and 
deservedly popular prince, which is to be found m the verses 
above quoted, has given occasion to great scandal against 
the scriptures ; and the objection has been rendered familiar 
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to the public by a treatise reprinted by the Carlisles, and 
entitled "The Life of David;'' a work (fix)m the pen, we 
believe, of the celebrated Annett) abounding in arttiil mis- 
representation, and well calculated to mislead the unwary, 
and weaken the faith of those who have not been accus- 
tomed to deep thinking on subjects connected with religion. 
The circumstance in the history of David, which it is our 
present intention to examine, is, by the work in question, 
made to assume a character of indecency which it would be 
improper to copy into our pages; and it is not difficult to 
gee, from the perusal of the verses which head this article, 
that, where the mind is so disposed, there are expressions 
in the text which may afford a colourable pretext for such a 
representation. The question to be decided is, did David, 
oh this occasion, act a low, a degrading, and an indecent 
part, disgraceful to him as a man, and unworthy of him as 
a prince? To determine this question let us first call the 
attention of the reader to the particular circumstances in 
which David, at this period, was placed. 

The dynasty of Israel had but recently been changed, 
and the royal sceptre was now- swayed by David; a 
powerful party still adhered to the house of oaul, and the 
new monarch in all his measures appears desirous of becom- 
ing a popular prince, and of extinguishing the embers of 
discord, and of faction, by the prudence of his councils, 
and the virtue of his public conduct; on which conduct, 
in fact, the attention of the whole nation was now fastened. 
From a comparison of the concurrent records presented 
hy the Book of Samuel, and the Chronicles, it would appear 
that, during the reign of Saul, the Mosaic religion had fidlen 
into neglect; its institutions were disregarded; its priest- 
hood was scattered; and the sacred ark, or coffer^ in wfaieh 
was deposited the Jewish law, and which was connected 
with so many important recollections to a people who had 
been led in so signal a manner by the Divine Power, was 
sufi^red to remain in a distant part of the country, unhal- 
lowed and unnoticed. To remedy these evils, and to restore 
the Mosaic religion in the purity of its principles, with all 
the imposing solemnity of its forms, and the political wis- 
dom of its institutions, appear to have been an important 
object with David at the commencement of his reign. 
" And David consulted with the captains of thousands and 
*' hundreds, and with every leader. And David said unto all 
*^ the congregation of Israel if it seem good unto you^ and that 
"it be of the Lord our God, let us send abroad unto imr 
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ffrethren every where, that are left in all the land of Israel 
and with them also to the priests and levites which are in their 
cities and suburbs, thai they may gather themselves unto us. 

" An JO LET us BRING AGAIN TBE ABK OF CUM GOD TO US 
*' FOB WE INQUIRED NOT AT IT IN THE DAYS OF SAUL"* 

(1 Chron. xiii. 1 — 3.) At such a time, with such objects, 
and surrounded by such circumstances, it is that David is 
supposed to have acted a publicly disgraceful, indecent, and 
scandalous part; and this not only without motive and 
without object, but against, in fact, all the motives and 
objects by which he was manifestly actuated at the time, 
and which it was so tnuch his interest to keep in view! If, 
however, the very circumstances of the case nullify, as we 
contend they do, the charge ivhich is made to arise out of 
tioLewLj do they not also lead to, and superinduce an expla- 
nation which shall exhibit the transaction in question as 
honourable to the character of David, and well calculated 
to raise him in the estimation of the people? 

The reader of Jewish history will have had frequent oc- 
casions of noticing the religious importance attached by the 
Jews to the ark of the covenant. Without undertaking to 
explain the difficulties, or to anticipate the objections which 
may by some be supposed to attach to the history of the 
sacred ark, it may be observed that the splendid and im- 
posing forms of idolatrous worship appear generally to have 
suggested the ceremonial of the Jewish religion; and thus, 
by a wise accommodation to existing prejudice, was the 
>rorship of the one invisible Ood, and an adherence to the 
principles of moral duty, rendered acceptable to the Jewish 
people, when surrounded with all " the pomp and circum- 
9tance" of those idolatrous forms^ of worship, to which, in 
common with the neighbouring nations, they had been 
accustomed. So close, indeed, is the resemblance between 
' the religious observances and ceremonies of the Egyptians 
in particular, and those of the Jews, as to have led some 
writers into the error of supposing that the Egyptians copied 
tbeir ceremonies from the Jews;, the reverse, however, there 
can be little doubt, is the fact; and the religious importance 
attached by the disciples of Moses to the ark of the cove- 
rmnt« is but an illustration of this general position. In the 
religious processions of Egypt it appears f there was a 

* Barker's Bible — ** For we sought not unto it/' &c. 
The Hebrew — ^** We inquired not about it/' 

t See Fragments to Calmetfs- Dictionary. 

p2 
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ehest-bearer, whose business was to curry a box containing 
' certain costly articles for their religious >uses. The Trojans 
also, with tne Greeks and the Romans, had their sacred 
chests, in which were contained the mysteries of tkeir reli- 
gion; and, if any reliance is to be placed upon the uncertain 
fights which antiquarian research has been enabled to throw 
upon this confessedly difficult subject, there would seem 
reason to conclude that even the cnerubim with which the 
Jewish ark was surmounted, bore a close resemblance to the 
emblematic animals of the Egyptians. Thus, then, the 
Jews retained in their religion the outward ceremonies and 
splendid forms which had rendered the worship of their 
former masters «o attractive; but these ceremonies and these 
forms, in the one case, were subservient to the worship of 
the livii^God; and, in the other, a blind homage to dumb 
idols ! The pagan ark contained those sublime or absurd 
mysteries which it was unlawful to inquire into. The Jewish 
ark was the depository of those enlightened moral com- 
mandments engraved on the Mosaic tablets, which had 
been publicly propounded to the whole people. 

If any philosophic i«ader should here take exception to 
the forms and ceremonies of the Jewish ritual, he does only 
what the Jewish prophets and teachers themselves have 
done, who uniformly represent these outward rites as mean 
and unimportant on tneir own account. " The beggarly 
" elements of the law" were, in fact, an indulgence to a people 
whose dark minds, unless permitted to adore the God of 
Nature, and of truth, through the veil of outward ceremonies, 
would have been prostrated before the gods of human in- 
vention; and whose bodies would have been polluied by 
those immoralities which had been rendered sacred to iheir 
honour. 

To increase, therefore, the reverential regard which, upon 

the principle now stated, it was so desirable should attach 

to tne ark of the covenant among a nation so prone to 

idolatry as the Jews, was the object, the policy, if we may 

so speak, of the Mosaic law. Consistently with this <A|j6Ct it 

is, then, that the ark was rendered the appropriate medium 

of miraculous interposition; and that David, among die 

first acts of his reim, should propose to restore it to its just 

importance with the people. So neglected, however, nad 

been the ark in the days of Saul, that it would seem the 

mode of its conveyance upon the shoulders of the priests, 

as prescribed by the Mosaic law, had been forgotten; and 

the Divine displeasure bad been indicated when David had 
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attempted its removal to his own city in a manner incon- 
sistent, with the respectful regard directed by. the law. 
And now,, when David is re-assured of the Divine favour as 
resting, on his intentions, he appears to hav€ studied to have 
made the occasion of the removal of the ark to a place more 
worthy of its importance, one of deep interest and im- 
portance to the people. The history of the removal of.the 
ark fr(»n the house of Obed-edom, to the city of David, will 
show that this affair was regarded as of national importance 
— that it was a grand public procession — that solemn sacri- 
fices, public rejoicing, and national festivity, distinguished 
the day of its occurrence. Thus, in the history immediately 
under examination, we are told that David brought up the 
ark of God " into the city of David with sla(me$$:" that 
when they that bare the ark of the Lord had sone six paces 
he sacrificed oxen and fatUnss;'' that " David and all the 
** house (f Israel brought up the ark of' the Lord with shouting 
"and with the sound of the trumpet;'^ that '^ they brought in 
** the ark of the Lord and set it in his place, in the nudst of 
the tabernacle that David had pitched for it, and David 
offered burnt offerings gnd peace offerings before the Lord;^'. 
that " as soon as David had made an end (f offering burnt 
offerings and peace offerings he blessed the people in the name 
of the Lord of Hosts, and he dealt among all the people, even 
among the whole multitude of Israel as well to women as men^ 
" to every one (Lcake of bread, and a good piece of flesh, and a 
*' flagon of wineJ* And in the corresponding account in 
Chronicles, (1 Chron. chap, xv.) we find set forth, at lengthy 
fhe complete order and programme of the procession; the 
vocsd choir and instrumental band with which it was ac- 
companied ; not excepting, indeed, even the names of those 
who, on this memorable occasion, were appointed — whether 
for their skilfulness in song, or for their proficiency upon 
the cymbals of brass, the psalteries, the harp, or the trum- 
pet. In this grand public procession what part does it 
appear that the newly appointed king of Israel acted? 
Does he behold the homage offered by his people to their 
God with, proud, un sympathizing indifference; or does he 
not, as a monarch owing his throne to " God and the people," 
unite with that people in yielding an equal reverence to 
their equal God? Conscious that, before the King of Kings, 
all earthly distinctions are as nothing, he abases himself; 
he loses the king in the supplicant; he worships not 
as a monarch — but as a man. When the whole nation 
18 animated by one general feeling of gratitude and joy. 
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David esteems it neither undignified nor unkingly to admit i^ 
into his own bosom a respondent feeling, and to join ^ 
with the people in giving one common expression to one 
comimon sentiment. The monarch casting aside the robes 
of royalty, joins with the people in the religious dance, 
the sacred music, and the solemn song. Such, at lelist, 
is our view of the case under consideration. But bow, 
it may be asked, does this agree with the text? We an- 
swer that, with all the facts and circumstances of the 
record, it is in perfect agreement; and it requires only cer- 
tain terms and forms of expression to be explained, and 
certain ancient usages to be borne in mind, to satisfy the ' 
reader that this view is the correct one. 

The conduct of David upon this occasion, we have shown, 
was public, and open to the view of the whole nation. 
And who, let us mark, is it that takes any exception to 
that conduct? Not the historian ; not the prophets or the 
priests ; not any one of the assembled hosts of Israel; but 
nis wife — the daughter of Saul, his late implacable enemy; 
the daughter of that Saul whose kingdom David had be- 
come possessed of, and whose family he had superseded. 
Michal, the wife of David, was not, indeed, witnout the 
kindly sensibilities of the sex; but she was, let it be re- 
membered — a kgitimateH Bred up in courts, and accus- 
tomed to the example of the king her father — a man of 
proud, ambitious, and gloomy mina-it m»y be supposed 
that she could little understand, and was as little dispos^ 
to view favourably, that gracious condescension in the new 
monarch which is at once the privilege and the chami of 
real greatness. That our conjecture concerning the chcfi^- 
ter of Michal is well founded may be confirmed by reference 
to the motives that had induced Saul to consent to the 
union of his daughter with David. *' And Michal, Saul's 
" daughter, loved David, and they told Saul, and THE THING 
*' PLEASED HIM; and Saul said I will me him her THAT 
** SHE MAY BE A SNARE UNTO HIM, and that the hernia of 
" the Philistines may be against him J' (1 Sam. xviii. 20, 21.) 
Whilst, however, the affection which Michal bore towards 
David prevented her becoming the instrument of her father's 
treachery, it does not appear sufficient to have eradicated 
from her mind the prejudices of her court education; she 
avoids therefore participating in the national demonstration 
of sentiment on the removal of the itrk, and secretly v\^it- 
nesses from a window that ceremony, which being designed 
to atone for the neglect of Saul, might, at the same time, be 
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■ construed into a reproach upon the memory of her father. 
^ It is then in the judgment only oi such a witness that David 
^ stands accused. And what, let us inquire, is the nature of 
i( the accusation, and of the defence? David is not, as it is 
^ either ignorantly or artfully maintained, charged with any 
tf public indecency — with any breach of moral decorumr— biU; 
i with a departure from kingly dignity. The accu^tion 
' is. in the nature of 9. sarcasm: ** And Michal, the daughter of 
*^ Saul, came out to meet David, and said how GLORIOUS was 
*• the KING OF Israel torday, who uncovered himself to-day 
in the eyes of the handmaids of his servants, as one ^ of the 
VAIN FXLLOWS shamelessly uncovereth himself^' Or as the 
old English and Geneva Bibles render it — '* AS A FOOL un- 
** covereth himself J' That a reproach is only intended in 
these words against David, for acting what was esteemed 
by his wife a part derogatory to the office of the king, and 
such as was common to persons of low or mean extraction, 
is evident from the reply of David to this accusation. 
'' And David said unto Michal it was BEFORE THE Lord, 
which chose me before thy father, and before all his house, 
to appoint me ruler over the people of the Lord over Israel: 

THEREFORE wUl I play BEFORE THE LoRD" Now had 

David acted with public indecency, it would rather have 
augmented than extenuated the offence that he had done so 
** before the^Lord;" but if he was accused, as king of Israel, 
with forgetting his dignity, and bemeaning himself before 
the people, the answer is full of point — that it was before the 
Lord he had acted with this self-abasement. Indeed, to 
our judgment, this answer conveys a well-timed rebuke, 
both of the pride and jealousy of Michal; it is in substance 
thus : — " The king of Israel is accused of forgetting the royal 
" dignity of his person in Joining with his people in their 
** common demonstrations of public rejoicing; but I have done 
" so only upon an occasion of solemn importmice, and before the 
^' Sovereign of the Universe, who hfis raised me to the throne, 
** and who has preferred me to the father and family of mine 
** accuser. Penetrated with gratitude and humility I will there- 
tofore jtmh with my people in praising the Lord, whether in the 
" dance or vnth the timbrel, with the harp or the stringed in- 
** struments.'* In this spirit of humility David adds, in the 
twenty-second verse— r-" And I will yet be more vile than this, 
and will be base in mine own sight; and of the maid servants 
which thou hast spoken of, of them shall I be had in honour.*' 
The terms vile and base, which David applies in this verse 
to himself, require explanation. The first does not neces- 
^surily mean cnminal, though frequently used in that sense ; 
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thus the apostle, (PhiL iii. 21) speaking of our present mor- 
tal body, compared with man's future glorified state, terms 
it **our vile oody;*' and James describes the garb of the 
poor man as ''vile raiment" As to the term base, it may be 
sufficient to observe that tiie oldest English Bibles use the 
word law, instead of base, in the text. With these remaifcs 
the twenty-second verse is rendered in perfect keeping aad 
consistency with the whole, as though David had Mid — 
I am on such an occasion free from all false shame; end 
notwithstanding the imputed sneers of thy maid servants I 
will still be more humhle and lowly before my Maker,, am- 
scions that even by my mimidging and vain detractors I shall 
finally be held in honour, ft is added, in the concluding 
verse — " Therefore Michal, the daughter of Saul, had no child 
** until the day of htr deaths Barrenness being esteemed a 
reproach amon^ the Hebrew women, this condition is repre- 
sented by the historian as a punishment upon Michal for 
her conduct; an evident proof this that she could not have 
been rebuking David for a really criminal act, but that she 
was reproaching him with that which was, in fact, honour- 
able to his feelings, both as a man and a prince. 

From an ignorance of eastern customs, a sense has been 
given to the expression, that David ** uncovered himself," 
which it viras not intended by Michal to convey. Besides 
the body-dress which was common in the east, there was 
worn by all, except the commonality, an outward, loose 
flowing robe. The same custom prevailed amon? the 
Romans, who, when they went abroad, or upon public oc^ 
casions, wore a long upper garment, called in the latin toga. 
This garment, upon many occasions, it became necessary 
to lay aside; and the language in which the state of the 
person is expressed, both by sacred and profane writers, 
when the oui^rd ^rment is cast off, would seem to imply, 
to an English reader, a state of nudity, which, however, 
was contrary to the fact. Thus (John iii, 4) it is said of 
Jesus that " he rose from supper and laid aside his garments;" 
of Saul that *' he stripped off his clothes also and propheckd 
" before Samuel in.like manner, and lay down NAKED all thai 
" day and all that ni^ht" (1 Sam. xix. 24.) In the same 
sense also, when Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus is sent for by 
the Romans to be made dictator, he is described by Aurelius 
Victor as having been found " naked plowing on the other 
side of the Tiber.''* 



* See the Essay for a new translation of the Bible, and Cilmet*3 ¥ntg- 
ments. It is cuiiou:s to observe how correctly modem writers cao expUun, 
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Now» besides the ephod or priestly vestment mrith which 
both the histories of Samuel and Chronicles describe David 
as dressed upon this occasion, the latter adds — that he was 
also " clothed with a robe of fine linen" This, we apprehend, 
was the outward robe, or garment, of royalty ; when, there- 
fore, Michal accuses David with uncaoering hinuelf, he had, 
there can be little doubt, cast off this robe for the conveni- 
ence of joining in the music and the dance, like Jesus, who 
*' laid euide his garments" for the convenience of washing his 
disciples' feet; and as dress in the east was tenaciously re- 
garded as a mark of distinction, a captious objector might, 
-with some plausibility, represent the act of laying aside the 
royal robe m the view of the people as one unworthy of the 
king of Israel, and as confounding him in dress and appear- 
ance with the commonality. 

Those, however, who will acquit David, on this occa- 
sion, of all immorality of conduct, may still think, perhaps, 
vrith Mr. Burke, that majesty; when stripped or its ex- 
ternals, becomes only a jest: especially if majesty should 
be found dancingwith. the common people upon the de- 
mocratic floor. The disciples, too, of John Wesley — who 
was wont to say that every step a person danced, he danced a 
step nearer to the devil — ^may naturally be supposed to feel 
some scruples at the conduct of the king of Israel in the 
present instance. This leads us to offer some remarks on 
the subject of dancing. The primitive dance, it should be 
borne m remembrance, was, in its earliest origin and sim- 

{»lest form, but the art of expressing the sentiibents and 
eelings of the mind by the movements of the body. It is 
described by a French writer to be '^ the language of gesture. 



and how elegantly they can elucidate, those allusions in classical history; 
which, when occuiring in the scriptures, are not unfrequently rendered w 
subject of misplaced wit, and unbecoming levity. This incident in the life 
of the virtuous Cincinnaim, and the statement of his being found ^fwked 
plowing on the other side of the Tiber," is thus expressed in ^ The History 
of Rome :" — ^* The venerable senator had already been invested with the 
dignity of consul, and by his firmness and moderation had for a moment 
suspended the jealous animosities of the patricians and the plebeans; but 
his domestic happiness had been wounded bv the banishment of his son 
Cceso, who had embraced, with imprudent ardour, the cause of the nobles, 
and his fortune had been exhausted in scrupulously discharging the se- 
curity which he had engaged in for his appearance. The afuduoiu culti- 
vation of six remaining acres, afforded to the disconsolate father a scanty 
subsistence; and his aged limbs were employed in the labour of agiicul- 
ture, when his daily task was interrupted by the deputies of the senate, 
who hailed him with the title of dictator/'— -\1[kl. I. p. 176. 
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*' the first and simplest of all languages J^* Hence, at a very 
early period of society, dancing became a part of the reli^ 
gious ceremonies of the primitive nations of the earth, and 
a natural mode of manifesting gratitude to the gods. Among 
the nations of Greece dancing was common, not only at the 
festival solemnities, but even at the funeral processiona. The 
latter were naturally and, indeed, rationally regarded 'as 
occasions of public rejoicing by the survivors; who, like 
modem believers in the soul's immortality, considered that 
their friends had gone into immediate felicity, and the com- 
pany of the gods. Hence the funerals oi the heroes of 
Greece were celebrated -with peMins, or songs of triumph and 
dances.f That the practice of dancing was not considered 
any derogation from earthly greatness among the early 
nations of Greece, may be inferred from the tact of their 
believing that dancing was in use even among the gods. 
Homer represents Apollo as playing upon his harp and 
dancing. Hence, says Bishop Potter, ** Athenaus concludes 
'^ that, in those ages, they accounted dancing a thing be^ 
^* coming persons of honour and wisdom.^ And although 
the more inflexible character and sterner virtues of the 
Romans led them to estimate meanly this and similar 
accomplishments, yet among the Greeks it was far other- 
wise; and Epaminondas, who is reported by Cornelius Nepos 
to have excelled in '' the art of dancing, of playing upon 
" the harp and flute, with other liberal sciences," is ad- 
mitted even by Cicero to have been " the chief of all the 
** Greeks." A striking illustration of the religious dance^ 
of the heathens is to be found in the instance of the wor*- 
shippers of the golden calf dancing before the object of 
their idolatry; the dance forming, upon this occasion, in 
common with the burnt oflerings and peace ofierings, the 
religious^ solemnity of the day. Some passages in the 
Psalms indicate the adoption oi the practice of dancing by, 

■ c 

* The AbU Rmfnal, This writer, in describiDg the war dances of die 
Iroquois Indians, observes — ^^ There is something so regular, rapid and ter- 
rible in these dances, that ^n European, when first he sees them, cannot help 
shuddering. He imagines that the ground will in a moment be covered 
with blood, and scattered limbs ; and that none of the dancers or spectators 
will survive. It is somewhat remarkable that, in the first ages of the world, 
and among savage nations, dancing should be an imitative art ; and that it 
should have lost that characteristic in civilized countries, where it seems to 
be reduced to a set of uniform steps without meaning." — History of the East 
and West IruUeSy vol. v. p. 124. 

f Potter's Antiquities of Greece. 
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or its existence among, the people of God, as an appro- 
priate medium^ expressive of devotional sentiment and 
religious joy. 



" I^raise ye the Loid. 
Let them praise his name in the dance. 
' Let them sing praisebunto him with the timbrel and harp.'' (149 Psalm.) 

• 

" Praise ye the Lord. 
' Praise him with the sound of the trumpet. 
Praise him with the psaltery and harp. 
Praise him with the tunbrel and the dance. 
Praise him with stringed instruments and organs. (150 Psalm.) 

At the feast of tabernacles, also, although one of the 
most solemn festivals of the Jews, religious sentiment and 
joy would seem to have been expressed by singing and 
dancing, the people canning branches of the myrtle or palm 
tree around 4;ne altar of burnt offerings, and joining in cer- 
tain appropriate ^ongs; and that to these dancing was 
added, we collect from a passage in Deutronomy^ which, 
vi^hen correctly translated, is exactly to our point. ^* Thou 
*' shah observe the feast of tabernacles seven days after that 
** thou has gathered in thy com and thy wine: and thou shalt 
*^ rejoice in thy VANCE,* thou and thy son, and thy daughter, 

and thy man servant, and thy maia servant, the kvite, the 

stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow that are within 

thy gates.*' f (Deut. xvi. 13 — 14.) 

Upon the occasion, then, which it has been the object of 
this Article to examine and explain, we behold Israel's 
newly-appointed king giving praise to that God who had 
raised him from a shepherd s life, to the highest pitch of 
earthly greatness. Free from the intoxication too generally 
attendant on power newly acquired — careless of the dignity 
of office, and the distinctions of rank, when God^s glory 
alone should occupy the mind — the prince unites with the 
peasant in the sincerity of their common devotion, and the 
,1 ■ . ■■ I , ■ • ..■■ 1. 1 I ■ ■■ I - 

* Improperly rendered ^eos^ in the English Bible. 

t The classical reader may call to mind that Plutarch has suggested that 
die Hebrews kept this feast in honour of Bacchus, The learning of Plutarch 
in the heathen mysteries is undoubted, these haying been a favourite branch 
of his studies; he must not, however, be accepted as an authority u]»on 
Jewish antiquities. May not the coincidence m the time, occasion, and 
manner of celebrating this festival, and that in honour of Bacchus, have sug- 
•gested the comparison to the mind of the heathen historian; the Jewish and 
3ie heathen festival both falling after the vintage, and both being ceie- 
t>iated^ as it should seem, by processions, with green branches, singing, and< 
'dancing. 
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fulnesa of their common joy. Of simple habits^ he casto 
aside the trappings of royalty, and joins with his people to* 
praise their Maker in the dance. Of accomplished man- 
ners, excelling in the sister arts of music and poetry, he 
tunes to higher themes that harp whose inspiring ton^s 
had dissipated the melancholy of Saul; he raises the devo- 
tion of the assembled worshippers by that inunortal sons 
which inspires us even at these distant times, and by which, 
the flame of religious exaltation is still kindled on. the 
altar of the holy mind ! Happily for our purpose the He- 
brew chroniclers have preserved that divme composition 
which, upon this memorable occasion, was given by David 
to Asaph, the chief of the musicians, and his company. 
With some extracts from this song we shall conclude our 
remarks; and when the reader has considered them, let him 
say, whether the dictation of such sentiments can be sup- 
posed compatible with co-existing impurity of thought, and 
public indecency of action : — 

^ Give thanks unto the Lord, call upon his name, make known his deeds 
among the people. 

Sing unto him, sing psalms unto him, talk ye of all his wondrous works. 

Glorj ye in his holy name: let the heart of them rejoice that seek the 
Lord. 

i%ng unto the Lord all the earth; shew forth from day to day his salya- 
lion. 

Declare his glory among the heathen, his marvellous works among aU 
nations. 

For great is the Lord and greatly to be praised : he is also to be feared 
above all gods. 

For all the gods of the peoi>le are idols : but the Lord made the heavens. 

Gloiy and honour are m his presence ; strength and ^adness are in his 
place* 

Give unto the Lord ye kindreds of the people, give unto the Lord glory 
and strength. 

Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name, bring an offering, and 
come before him : worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 

Fear before him all the earth : the world abo shall be stable that it be 
not moved. 

Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice, and let men say among 
the nations — the Lord reigneth. 

Let the sea roar and the fulness thereof; let the fields rejoice and all 
that is therein. 

Then shall the trees of the wood sing out at the presence of the Lord, 
because he cometh to judge the earth. 

O give thanks unto the Lord for he is good, for his mercy endureth for 
ever!" (1 Chron, chap, xvi.) 

If opportunity should occur, we may perhaps apply our- 
selves to the explanation of some other difficulties which 
exist in the history, and the refutation of some other o1^- 
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jections which have been urged against the character of, 
David ; being well convinced that, upon a critical and 
unprejudiced examination of the life of David, he will ap- 
pear well to have justified the description of bein^ '* a man 
" after God's own heart:'' that is, as the origin&d imports^ 
after God's own choice — a man chosen of God, on account of 
his suitability of character, to be king of Israel. 



THE YEAR. 

(Continued from F<i2. ii. p. 162*^ 

Of him bo more. The Apostate's fate stands forth 

A beacon to direct and warn mankind ; 

To shew the devious path — the downward course — 

The loss of Tirtue— and the wreck of fisdth. 

Few since th' arch traitor, Jndas, so have fallen ; 

And none can claim a picture thus deformed, 

(The offspring rather of the muse's dream) 

But those whose recreant hearts, ingrate and fake. 

Beat conscious-— /An/ itsfiaiures are their ovnu 

To other thoughts and purer themes I turn — 
To meditate on life, and death, and man. 
How wide and various are the paths of life, 
But tending each to one appointed goal, 
^ Where all the travellers meet*** So sang the bard — 
His theme The Okave — ^where now himself he lies. 
Thus we all muse— and moralize — and die I 
The waves of time sweep o'er these mortal shores ; 
And man is the small sand that, grain by g^n, 
Is swallowed by the deep. Death comes to all; 
Yet few regard his coming, or prepare 
For his ungracious presence, until near. 
And then behold with terror and despair. 
Unwelcome visitor to worldly men, 
He comes between them and their hopes-— their all ; 
He wakes them from their dreaming ; cuts them off 
From the false promise of their futile joys. 

Death to the best has sorrows. Who can rise 
From the full table of luxuriant life^ 
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Leaving the fellowship of kindred — friends — 

Affection's cup untasted — and depart 

From the rich feast this fertile earth affords 

Without a bitter struggle ? Wisely giyen. 

Affliction leads us down the sharp descent, 

And, step by step, prepares us for the grave. 

Still doubts or terrors haunt. The sceptic sinks 

In hopeless apathy. The bigot starts — 

Eternal torment blazing in his view. 

One finds annihilation— one despair ! 

The Christian only — he who learns the truth 

From scripture and from reason — ^looks on death 

As on his father's will, and bows his head 

Resigned — submissive. He who lives^ to fill, 

Active, the duties of this busy world 

May die — (though keen the struggle) — ^peaceful die ; 

Finding no terrors in death's pilgrimage — 

May pass the gulph and say — ** It leads to life !'' 

May look on those he leaves and feel the pang, 

The bitter pang, of parting, and yet smile. 

Assured that life, or death, or weal, or woe, 

Equal proceed from him who governs all ; 

Who rules at once the sky — ^the earth — the grave ; 

Whose promise gives eternal life to man, 

And bids him hope where most he might despair. 

Tis healthful to the heart, amid the cares, 
The din and bustle of the world to pause 
For meditation. From the crowd awhile 
To step aside and look on Mature ; hold 
Some converse vAth that parent in whose arms. 
Our earliest, happiest hours were cheerful passed : 
Frequent amid the city's haunts forgot. 

Twas evening — and the peacefiil waters slept 

Upon the valley's bosom ; the high hilk, 
On either side, their awful forms upreared, 
like hostile hosts gigantic ; the bright nun 
Sank on the horizon in the midst — then seemed 
To pause e'er he descended; burnished gold 
Was his bright chariot, and the purple clouds, 
Festooned with rays of fiery glory, formed 
A^ich pavilion round. His parting beams 
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Ou earth, and water, hill, and vale, and sky, 
Shed tints of beauty, varied, rich, sublime. 

The rippling lake, with arrowy brightness strewed; 
The distant valley, clustered o'er with trees, 
Whence frequent seen the cottage roof peeps forth; 
The swelling mead^ peopled with moring flocks, 
Minute in distance, like a mimic scene 
Of fairy fancy, where the sun*beams played 
'Mid every shade of verdure; the brown rocks 
Warmed with a glow, like Afric's tawny sons, 
And tinged with Autumn's mantle ; the rich sky. 
Where other hills, high above these, reposed. 
Cloud formed, and tipp'd with fire, like fabled scenes 
Of rapt Elisium ; these the parting sun 
Illumined or created, till his rays. 
Faint and more &int, the varied scene displayed— - 
Eacbfading beauty vani&hed from the earth — 

Each lingering glory gradual left the skies — 
And sober night in solemn stillness reigned. 
'Mid such a scene I wandered forth, and felt 

Its influence on my heart, and feel it still 

Though years have rolled, and that S9me sun hath set 

Over the graves of thousands,' who then breathed, 

And trod the earth in sonow or in joy. 

Night reigned 1 but other shores saw morning rise 

Gilding new scenes with joy. The Atlantic wave 

Foamed in the noon-tide sun; the hum of men 

Was in the cities of thenew-fiDund world; 

The hunter in his forest. Morning's dawn 

Rose on the islands of the peaceful sea. 

And saw the swift canoe steered on-its way 

In savage stateliness. Rich India sprang, 

like her own tiger, from the den of night 

To bask in the hot sun beams. The wide earth, 

At that one moment, all the hours contained-— 

Beautious variety 1 — and eVfery clime. 

And every season — and they all were blessed. 

And sun and shade, and morning, noon, and night — 

Spring with her buds and summer with her bloom — 

The fruits of autumn, e'en stem winter's snows 

Were governed by one sun as his strong rays 
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Descending) or withheld, infonned the Kcene. 
Thus good, and seeming evil, life and death. 
The hours and seasons of die days of man; 
Our budding, bloom, maturity, decay^ 
All that delights or chills, impels or charms. 
Our wanderings, and our virtues, and our doom, 
Are governed by one God — ^who rules the whole ; 
Who moulds us to his purpose — for his praise ; 
To whom we are — as all his creatures are — 
The offspring of his bounty and his power. 
All nature and all art — matter and mind — 
Earth, air, and ocean — ^insect, bird, beast, man — 
But modes of varied being, multiform — 
And, where life is, of varied blessing too- 
Each working to its end and all for good ; 
And man the chief, on earth the head of all — 
His fortunes several, but his end the same. 
For honour some and some dishonour. These 
To soar alo£t, and those to sink or fall ; 
(But for a season.) Some to hold their course 
Right onward ; devious some to stray, or plunge 
In vice or folly — ^wild as ocean's wave ! 
Eccentric as the rapid comet's course 1 
But the wild waves obey his voice and stay 
At their appointed limits; the swift orb 
Cast into utter space, wheels round and rolls 
Obedient to the finger that directs — 
Fulfilled its hidden purpose 1 So man fills 
His Maker's pleasure ; and (revealed to man) 
Futurity the mystery explains. 
Man — and this life but part of one great whole, 
Too complex and too high for human thought ; 
Vast as all space ; majestic as the skies ; 
Pure as the breath of nature ; and sublime 
As that ETERNAL MIND, whosc plastic will 
Created first — upholds and governs all. 

(To be contimted,) 



Erratum. — ^Page 160, (in the last Number) line 13, for indignant read 
malignant. 
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THE FREETHINKING CHRISTIANS' REVIEW OF THB 

RELIGIOUS WORLD. 

MRS. FRY. 



Charity vauuteth not itself — is not puffed up — doth not behave itself 
unseemly — seeketh not her own.** — Paul. 



Any particular notice of Mrs. Fry and her follies, 
would be very unworthy the objects proposed by the con- 
ductors of this Work, if Mrs. Fry were to be regarded only 
as an isolated and eccentric individual; or, as Quaker Sewefl 
would say, if hers were to be considered '\a particular case'' 
of *^ odd behaviour, which she herself must be responsible 
" for." But viewing, as we do, this lady as occupying a most 
important station among the saints m general, and the 
Quakers in particular — considering her as one with whom 
the cause of her party is closely identified — beholding in 
her the finished representative ot Quakerism — as, in fact, a 
concretion of all the characteristic qualities of the sect — 
we apprehend that an examination of the public conduct of 
this lady becomes a matter of just importance; and we feel 
authorized in adducing her example as illustrative of our 
objections to the principles — not only of her sect — but to 
the practices of the whole tribe of pharisaic professors of 
all sects; who, under the cloak of charity and religion, are 
but vaunting their own virtues, and promoting their own 
ends. 

It is not a little remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
strictures we originally offered upon the conduct of Mrs. Fry 
and her party ; and notwithstandmg the laboured exposure we 
have since given of the dangerous tendency of the principles 
of Quakerism, not a single individual of the body has ventured 
to impugn our statements, or to vindicate the conduct, either 
of the lady in question, or the principles of the body. This 
caution, on the part of the Quakers, is the more* singular' 
when we call to mind the readiness with which their early 
writers undertook to answer the charges which appeared in 
print against their avowed principles. Indeed, so late as^ 
1802, there issued officially from the Friends, «a reprint of 
the " Extracts from the Minutes and Advices of the Yearly 
" Meeting of Friends, held in London,'' firom which, imder 
the head " books," we extract the following adtnce: — 
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" Friendi are desired to be diligent in spreading Friends' 
'* books which are answers to adversaries, and to get them ex- 
*' posed to sale where the adversaries^ books are sold; and this to 
** be done in due time, and not delayed till the service may 
** be partly over J* 

This is alU no doubt, prudent^ excellent advice; but why 
have not the Friends acted in the spirit of this advice in 
our instance? Why do they delay publishing an answer to 
our arguments " till the service may be partly over?'' 
Whence this forbearance? Wherefore this prudent, this 
studied silence? We invite them to the contest^ and we 
will so far aid the object of the above-<moted minute, that 
w^ promise that any direct answer to our Review of Quaker- 
ism shall be exposed to sale where our own Work is sold. 
There has, indeed, advanced to the contest an individual 
as the champion of Mrs. Fry, whose ar^ments, supposing 
them to proceed from a party closely identified with the 
Quakers, we readily consented to insert in our Register; 
but judge of our surprise and disappointment when, by a 
subsequent communication from the same correspondent, he 
ioformed us that he was ** not a Quaker, nor in any manner 
" connected with Mrs. Fry.*' Our disappointment, indeed, 
was the more complete when, by his own confession, the 
writer dwindled down to a mere nondescript character, 
pertaining to no sect or party; and when, actuated probably 
by a love of adventure, or a desire for victory, he presented 
himself before us as that flighty, chivalrous sort of person- 
age with whom we could feel little of interest, and less of 
duty, to contend. But that we may not misrepresent the 
character of our correspondent, let him be permitted to in- 
troduce himself. After denying that he is a Quaker the 
gentleman proceeds : — 

" In your reply, therefore, I beg you will consider me as an 
" individual of NO SECT OR PARTY:; a sort of DoN Quixote, 
even without a squire, regardless WITH WHAT, OR WITH 
WHOM I CONTEND; anaanxious to receive in my ownper- 
son, without INVOLVING OTHERS in my adventures and 
" disgrace, any bkyws which may be expected in an encounter 
** with literary giants like yourselvesJ^ 

Such, then, is our opponent; but the parties most con- 
cerned, it will be observed, keep their peace: their spirit is 
not moved in the cause of their sainted sister — the Quakers 
hxAA. anient meeting upon the subject of our testimony aeainat 
them. Having, however, in the fgrsc inistance, bound our- 
selves to publish the arguments of our corfsespoiident, J. P., 
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the 43ame will be found in our last number, to which the 
reader will please refer, that he may the better understand the 
force, if force it shall be thought to possess, of our rejoinder. 
And first, a word as to the propriety of remarking at all 
on the conduct and character of Mrs. Fry. 

Mrs. Fry is a public character-^— a public character in the 
strictest sense of the designation — as much so as Wilber- 
force, as Cobbett, or Carlisle. We have not brought her before 
the public; it was her own act, or the act of her partr, 
which raised her to the pedastal of* public fieune on whicn, 
in common with other gazers, we beneld her. We found 
her ostensibly and publicly engaged in the difficult, die 
immense, the gigantic effort of reforming the prison disci- 
pline of this country. We heard of her, through the 
accustomed channels of public report, in her various pere- 
grinations from prison to prison, throughout England and 
Scotland. We witnessed ner taking into her own hands 
the duties of the state secretary for the home department; 
and, in our own metropolis, performing the functions vested 
by Ihe laws in the city magistracy. In this important, pub- 
lic, and self-assumed station, Mrs. Fry, we apprehend, 
became a legitimate and fair object, either of censure Gt of 
praise, according as her motives should, upon inquiry, 
appear either personal or pure — her plans visionary or 
practicable. There was something, we confess, that little 
comported with our conceptions of the female character, or 
the female duties, in the position occupied by this lad^ and 
her pious sisterhood ; and we ventured to present our ideas 
of tnat character, and of those duties, in terms which, we 
believe, are expressive of the common sentiments of all men, 
and which were fortified by the reconunendations of scrip- 
ture ; and certainly more from a feeling of pity, than intended 
disrespect, towards Mr. Fry, the husband of the lady of the 
same name, we dropped an observation which was designed 
to express no more than our opinion that, by an inversion of 
the order of Nature, the public labours and public honours 
of the lady occupied so lar^e a space in the public mind, 
as to put a complete extinguisher upon the gentleman, and 
to render- the family name known only in connection with 
his wife. If in this our sentiment, however, we have been 
in any way mistaken, it will ^ve us pleasure. Indeed, 
since the period of the publication of the remarks in Ques- 
tion, we nave seen one or two little endeavours ot the 
gentleman himself in the public printii, which go certi^ioly tb 
prove the existence of Mr. Pry, and which may possibly have 

q2 
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been designed to assert his fair claims to public notice; at 
any rate, in one of these essays^ as the reader will remember, 
the clear object of the gentleman was to deprive his wife of 
the appropriate honour which public report nad assigned to 
her of having attempted the conversion of Spring and 
Langhan,ihe prize Jighters; and of having, by the joint influ- 
ence of her spirit and her purse, succeeded in frustrating a 
pitched battle between them — a line of proceeding this so 
much in Mrs. Fry's own peculiar way, that we confess we 
were among the thousatids who took it to be true.* 

The sex of Mrs. Fry has been adverted to, and it is 
sometimes pleaded, in abatement of our censures; whilst 
it is, in fact, that very circumstance which renders her 
public conduct in an increased degree unseemly and im- 

t roper. We cannot help her sex. We would, if possible, 
eep her at home. We would willingly see her cultivat- 
ing the softer virtues; excelling in the domestic duties 
— training up her children in the paths of religion and 
rectitude; to her daughters, the exemplar of every feme- 
nine accomplishment; to her sons, the teacher of whatiever 
can grace the manly virtues — seeking, as more estimable 
than the praise of all the world beiside, the approval of her 
own husoand ; and inciting and inspiring nim by her 
energies to the pursuit of every honourable, useful, and 
noble endeavour, which has the happiness of mankind for 
its object, and the approbation of heaven for its reward! 
Such, we say again and again, is the duty, as it is also the 
true glory, of the woman, the wife, and mother; home is the 
orbit of ner motion — ^the centre of her infiuetlce and attrac- 
tion ! A religious woman, indeed, we confess, has — if like 
Mrs. Fry she possess health, affluence, opportunity, and 
talents — duties to perform beyond the immediate circle of 
her family; but wnat opportunities are not presented for 
the exercise of these in her own religious connection, to 
whom, by religious obligations, her first care is due ! For 
" as toe have opportunity" indeed, we are exhorted to** do 
" good /unto ail" but *' SSPECIALLT unto them who are of the 
'* household of faith" In instruction, therefore, to the 
ignorant of her own church ; {and much do they need m- 
struction) in assistance to the poor ; in attentions to the 



* It appears, upon the authority of the Editor of the Worcester Jouinal, 
that the lady who took the pious pains above alluded to, was not our Mms. 
FftT, but a lady of the same school and pame; hence the original Mas. Far 
became coofottnjded wiih4ier more humble imitator. 
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^ick, iu advice and counsel to the younger femares enter- 
ing on the duties of domestic life, it may reasonably be 
presumed that the time which a mother could spare from the 
concerns of a numerous ftimily, might be well employed ; but 
these, alas ! would never reach the ear of the public^r-would 
never command the applause of the world, and therefore 
they are generally founa insufficient for the grasp of religious 
pride and spiritual ambition. 

But our correspondent comes forward to attest th&t, 
notwithstanding the public labours of these pious ladies, 
their domestic duties are performed in an exemplary man- 
ner. •' You ("says J. F.) cannot conceive how the female 
" duties are performed, while the attention is distracted by 
" \ complicated schemes of public reformation.' I will in- 
form you, though you cannot conceive it, that, from my 
own pergonal knowtedge, those duties are performed, and 
perhaps more effectually, than is generally the case, even 
in instances where there is nothing but such duties to 
en^ge the attention, by the more than common activity 
and industry exem|>lified by these females." Now, if 
we also had not spoken^ in this instance, of our own 
personal knowledge^ we should object to taVe that upon 
the word of an anonymous- correspondent, which we 
would not receive upon hia oath, carrying with it the ad- 
ditional weight of his name, however respectable that may 
be. We are called upon to receive that upon the authority 
of two little letters, J and JP., which we would hot believe 
if sworn to by Aristides and Cato ; for what J. F. knows of 
his own personal knowledge is, in fact, a moral impossibility. 
We are not so imiorant of the important and unceasing 
duties which devolve on a mother, and a wife, as not to 
know that her time cannot be divided between her family 
and the public, without neglect of the one or the other. 
We say tne mother of nine children cdLnnot, without neglect 
of those children, devote even the time which is necessary 
to mature and carry into execution Mrs. Fry's public plans. 
But all who have had to do with public business must know 
that, important as is the sacrifice of time, that is really the 
least part of the evil; it is the occupation of the mind, the 
interests and the feelings in such pursuits, which really un- 
fit and indispose one to employ the little leisure which 
remains at home, in the prosecution of the home duties. 
A lady of affluence, may, indeed, deputize her maternal 
duties to servants; but can she deputize also to ser- 
vaiits the interests, the feelings, and the responsibilities 
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of a mother? The " Sisters of Charity J* in catholic Gonn- 
tries, referred to by Sir James Mackintosh, in his elesant 
panegyric pronounced on Mrsi Fry in the House of Cxnu- 
monSf were, as we took occasion to remark, unmarried 
femaks: they were devoted to the single life; they had, as 
the orator truly remarked, *' previous^ relinquish^ all the 
** duties of social life J* Hence, then, they could well spend 
their days in attending the sick, risiting hospitals, and 
performing other charitable o£Bces, no other occupations or 
duties devolvine upon them. But our ** Protestant Sisters of 
" Charity" besides undertaking these offices, incur all the 
responsibilities of domestic life; and, taking Mrs. Fry as an 
instance, her public labours are not confined to the reform 
of prison discipline; but she is actively engaged in various 
other objects of a public nature, and is wherewithal! a 
minister and apostle of her sect, going about from place to 
place, for months in the year, engaged in the religious con- 
cerns of the Society of Friends, in our original strictures 
on the public conduct of these ladies, we iiad described 
their time as ** occupied with complicated plans of public 
'* reformation ; their attention withdrawn from their fiimilies, 
" and devoted to the improvement of the discipline, or the 
'' reform of the morals, of a prison; and their days spent in 
'* the successive engagements of public religious meetings.'^ Our 
correspondent saw plainly enough that, if this description 
were true, it necessarily involved the conclusion — that the 
domestic duties of these ladies must be neglected; he there- 
fore, from the very necessity of the case, sets about to 
impeach the correctness of our statement. And how does 
he attempt this? Not by denyine that these ladies are en- 

Sged in various plans of public rerormation ; not by denying 
at their time is spent in successive reli^ous meetings; 
but by applying himself to one of their public labours*— uie 
subject of prison discipline: and by denying that this parti- 
cular scheme of pubhc reformation is complicated; ''there 
** is nothing (says he) in all this to distract the brain, or to 
'* lead the mind out of the track of the common pursuits 
'' and concerns of life.'' Now, to pass over the unfairness 
of arguing upon one plan only of public reformation, when 
several such plans were alluded to, we say that the 
prison reform plan was, of itself, and alone, a compli- 
cated, an arduous, and difficult task. Let our correspon- 
dent read only the origin and history of this plan; let 
him attend to the official report of the labours of the female 
committee, as presented to the public by Mr. Buxton^ the 
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relatiyeof Mrs. Fry, in his work oa Prison Discipline, in 
1818> and he will be convinced that we have rigntly der 
scribed the plan in Question. And when our <2orresppnd9nt 
has thus refreshed nis memory, will he venture to deny 
that the formation and the givine effect to this plan, 
occupied a very large portion of the time of those con* 
cemed therein? Upon this point let us consult the repojrt 
itself; let us put aown and confute the anonymous de- 
fender of these ladies upon the evidence of their authorized 
advocate, Mr. Buxton. After the school for the instruction 
of the children of the prisoners was first commenced 
by the ladies' committee, in Newgate — *' These ladies, 
'' (says Mr. Buxton) with some others, continued labour^* 
ing together for some time, and the school became THElt^ 
RsauLAR and DAILY OCCUPATION.'' This regular and 
daily occupation, be it observed, related only to the school; 
when, however, it was attempted to instruct and reform the 
adult female prisoners, it was necessary to establish a regu- 
lar committee of ladies. *' This committee (says the report, 
p. 124) immediately presented itself: it consisted of the wife of a 
" clergyman, and eleven members of the Society of Friends^ 
** They professed their willingness TO suspend EVERY other 

'* engagement and AVOCATION, and TO DEVOTE THEMi 

" SELVES TO NEWGATE; and in truth they have performed 
'' their promise. With no interval of relaxaiion, and with but 
'* few intermissions from the call of other and more imperious 

** duties, THEY HAVE LIVED AMONG THE PRISONERS '"^ 

Will our correspondent have the kindness to inform us how 
the domestic duties of these ladies were performed at tbis^ 
time; when, in behalf of those interesting objects — the 
heroines of the Newgate Calendar — they had suspended 
every other engagement and avocation, and literally ** lived 
among the prisoners?*' Will the writer say, that " there is^ 
*' not/dm in all this to distract the brain, or to lead the mind 
** out ofthe track of the common pursuits and concerns of lifeV 
Or will he vulture to impeach the testimony thus unintention- 
ally given by Mr. Buxton in support of our representation of 
the case ? Our correspondent adds, indeed, that, to these 
ladies, *' the tendency of enforcing habits of order and cleanliness 
" in others, will be to fix more deeply those habits in themselves;" 
this, by the way, is rather an ungracious compliment to the 
ladies in question. We have been rather disposed, we confess, 
to admire the habits of order and cleanliness of the Quaker 
ladies; if, however, need be that such habits be more firmly 
fixed in them, it may reasonaibly be {^esunied that soma 
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Other school than Newgate might be selected for the pur- 
pose. 

J. F. will, perhaps, say that, when the Newgate reform 
scheme was completed, and after it had been Duooghi into 
complete play, these ladies would naturally relax from their 
toils, and find more leisure for the duties of their families 
and their homes. It is very true that, in most of these 
cases of pretended benevolence, when the novelty of the 
thing has worn off, and when public interest and obserra- 
tion are on the vane, the immediate and active agents are 
found to slacken their personal services, and to leave to 
some stipendaiy drudge the execution of their plans, the 
former continuing to bear all the praise, and the latter all 
the labour of the undertaking. But it is not true that such 
parties return to the performance of the quiet, unobtrusive, 
every-day duties of life. On the contrary, new schemes of 
pious folly are formed ; other resources to attract attention 
are attempted; and fresh demands on public observation 
are obtruded. 

Our correspondent, it will be seen, affects to be very 
indignant at our affixing on these ladies, the imputation 
that '^ all their works they do to be seen of men;'* he 
expected, he professes, that, in support of such a charge, 
** some avert act on the part of Elizabeth Fry, some 
" unequivocal demand of popular attention and applause," 
would have been adduced. Does the gentleman then 
expect that, in order to sustain a charge of seeking for 
worldly applause, we should find the hypocrites of the pre- 
sent day liKe their predecessors of old, when they did their 
alms, SOUNDING A TRUMPET '' in the synagogues and in the 
" streets, that they might have glory of men?" No! these 
have become more skilful in tneir craft; these have im- 
proved upon the example of those who have eone before 
them; these jaffect a disregard to the praises of the' world : 
under the cloak of humility these disguise their real object; 
and clothe themselves with what has been aptly denomi- 
nated by the celebrated Person — " the deviVs darling vice" 

<' The pride that ape^ humiUty,^ 

But it must not be supposed that even the primitive hypo- 
crites would have sounded their own trumpets if, like the 
modem ones, they could have relied on others to perform this 
office. These latter, indeed, have their regular trumpeters, 
parties on whom they can always reckon — ^both in parlia^ 
ment> and by means of the press — to sound their ptaisefi; 
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and they know also that there is a large pcHtion of the 
public, comprehending all the unthinking, the vain, the 
proud, the hypocritical, and corrupt, who delight at once 
to hear and to give such praises; and who, when the 
specious and plausible virtues are wafted down the stream 
of popularity by the zephyrs of public applause, not only 
" enfcy ike triumph,'* but frequently " partake the gale.** 

J. F. expresses his surprise that the strong evidence 
relative to Mrs. Fry '* dwindled, and was diluted into the 
pusillanimous sneer of * it does so happen that her bene- 
'volent efforts are noised abroad in the world;'" as 
though by that expression it was intended to admit that ' 
that result, as far as Mrs. Fry was concerned, was purely 
accidental. So far from this, the whole of the praises 
of this lady are, as we are well convinced, worked and 
managed by a party -^ a numerous, powerful, and in- 
creasing party, who,* under the pretence of religion and 
charity, are administering to their own personal ends, and 
in whose hands she is out too suitable an instrument. 
But nothing will satisfy J. F. short of proving that» by some 
" owrt act, this lady had " obtruded ner enaeavours on the 
** public gaze ;" that " she had sought to be complimented 
in the senate.'' Really this is putting too much upon us ; 
as though a party actuated by the motives we have assumed 
— and Siat party a Quakeress, would be so careless about 
furnishing evidence against herself; so free from all dis- 
guise as to allow herself to be caught in the very act of 
soliciting public applause. We freely confess that that 
view of tne motives which we offered to the public, touching 
Mrs. Fry and her holy sisterhood, was derived from no one 

Secific act, but from the general character and complexion; 
e spirit and tendency of their whole public proceedings, 
as contrasted with their profession, their sex, the principles 
of Christianity, and the precepts of Jesus. And we must 
contend that, when a woman — professedly a religious wo- 
man, publicly acts a part which is inconsistent with her sex 
and assumed character — when she undertakes services to 
which she is not called by the precepts of scripture, or by 
the history and example of the holy women oi old, which 
is calculated to wean ner from her natural obligations, and 
from that care of her offspring which we regard as a sacred 
trust — which can be attended by no practical result — as the 
reformation of a handfril of criminals, whether real or pre- 
tended, during their sojourn within the walls of Newgate, 
is not to be placed Bgainst the pernicious consequences 
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which would result to the state from the irregular zeal of 
individuals relieving the lawfully constituted authorities of 
the land from those responsibilities and duties v^ch de- 
volve upon them, and by virtue of which they are bound to 
secure to the prisoners a course of treatment consistent with 
humanity, and in accordance with the laws — when suchapart^ 
we say, surrounded by so many objections, attended witn so 
much certain evil, and promising so little good — when such 
a part is acted by such a character, we have a right to 

auestion the motive ; and it is really charitable to suppose 
xat vanity alone can account for such conduct.* 



* Whether vtmity is, Id this instance, free from all admixture of seff- 
interest we do not undertake to say. The husband of the lady is a banker and 
tea dealer. May not the popularity of the lady in the religious world 
operate as an adTertisement to the house, extending the accoonts of tfaa 
banking concern with the godly, and increasing among the pious ladies of 
the community the demand for the fu/soH of St. Mildred's Court? The 
*' Equitable Loan Company/' got up by this very party, is an instructive 
illustration of the dependance to be placed on professions of public benero-: 
lence and philanthropy. This company has been well descnbed in parlia- 
ment as ^ckrUtktn in profession, and Jewish in principle;*' and we agree 
with the old Chancellor — that the term equitable is a misnomer. And yet 
notwithstanding the evident hypocrisy, and detected selfishness of this 
company, its projectors have the effonteiy to declare in their advertisements, 
that ^ a desire to diminish crime, compassion for the poor, indignation at 
the frauds and imposition to which the necessitous submit, with Uie expec- 
tation of a £Eur, though very moderate, remuneration for the inve^tm^nt of 
capital, and dedication of their time, have originated the design." Now 
trade is essentially a selfish pursuit, we suspect, therefore, all pretences by 
which benevolence is sought to be mixea up with money getting; The 
modertOe remuneration to which these philanthropists propose to restrict 
themselves for the advance of capital is 10 per cent. ; besides whicii, .those 
saintly parties who concocted this scheme oi charity are understood to have 
divided the shares among themselves and friends, before it was made known' 
to the public, and then to have sold a large portion of them at £5. and £!B. 
per share premium. Individuals might, we believe, be named who have 
thus put thousands into their pockets. In this way Uie saints make a gain 
of their godliness, whilst the public wiU sustain a lo&s from their credulity. 
Had charity any part or lot in this scheme, all profits made upon the transfer 
of shares would have gone to the capital stock of the company, so as to 
have reduced the interest at which money should be advanced to the poor. 
By a letter signed *' Joseph Fry, Mildred's Court," and published in the 
daily newspapers, we are informed Mrs. Fry was not the inventor of this plausi- 
ble scheme : — ^why Mrs. Fry cannot be expected to do everything for the pub- 
lic; — Mr. Fry, therefore, it is understood, has put his hand to this pious work ; 
he is also treasurer, and one of the directors, of the company ; and as Elizabeth 
and Joseph are one in the Lord, they may rejoice together at the good they 
have done — to say nothing of the gain they have made. We may, however, 
be permitted to doubt whether, if this thing had not fallen into bad odour 
with the public, Friend Joseph would have bestirred himself to contradict die 
rumour which ascribed the nonour of its production to Mrs. Fry. 
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It is confessedly, indeed, a difficult task to penetrate the 
human character; and — in the opinion of one not less. skilled 
in a knowledge of human nature than in the power and 
charms of verse — to the appreciation of individual character, 
it is not sufficient to consult action alone — or rather 
single actions; for 

*' Not always actions show the man : we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind." 

The advice, therefore, the conclusion of the poet, with re- 
gard to the study of character, is — 

" Search then the ruling pauion : there alone - 
The wild are constant, and the cumdng known; 
The fool consistent, and thefahe sincere; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here/' — Pope. 

In accordance, then, with this evidently wise direction, we 
have searched the ruling passion, and, though other motives 
may possibly have a subordinate influence upon the conduct 
of the lady in question, yet a passion for this world's ap- 
plause, we have concluded, and do conclude, to be the 
master passion of her breast, because it explains and recon- 
ciles, and is sufficient to account for all her actions. But, 
as our correspondent J. F. appears to be so unpractised in 
the ways of the world — as he manifests so interesting an 
ignorance of the latent motives which may possibly influ- 
ence these pious endeavours ; as nothing snort of " overt 
'* acts,'' and " unequivocal proofs,'' will shs^e his faith in the 
purity and singleness of the motives which may prompt these 
specious labours, we have, though not in fairness bound so 
to do, collected some little evidence of the kind required, 
which, we trust, may operate to the enlightenment, not 
only of J. F., but to all who possess the like simplicity.* 

To proceed then with our evidence. " Sister Elizabeth Fry," 
it appears, had no sooner brought into operation her pious 
plans of reform in Newgate, than *' Brother Buxton's" book 
on Prison Discipline made its appearance. In this work 
there was a department of the book entitled " Proceedings 
'* of the Ladies' Committee at Neivgaie:" under this head 

* Although our correspondent asserts that he is not in any way connected 
with Mrs. Fry, yet has it been whispered to us that he has a sisteb, who is 
a fellow labourer with the chief apostle in Newgate, and his virtuous indig- 
nation against us has been supposed to have been aroused by this circum- 
stmnce; we do not say that he has been in any way influenced by such a 
considemtion; we will rather lake it that his defence of Mrs. Fry has pro- 
ceeded from M0ip&c^y — mere limplkUy! 
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the writer details, with suitable praises^ the whole of the 
labours of Mrs. Fry, his sUter-in'law — ^her wisdom, her pa- 
tience, her perseverance, her liberality, her wonder-working 
powers with the prostitutes of New^te ; her visits to the 
sheriifs of London; her influence with the governor and 
ordinary of Newgate; the difficulties she had conquered, 
and the obstacles she had removed, are all set forth in a 
manner calculated to raise the fame of her name, and to 
exalt the conceptions of her piety. Mr. Buxton is a mem- 
ber of parliament, and a gentleman, both of talent and 
eloquence, and the effect of a report of Mrs. Fry's laboon 
from his pen will readily be appreciated. It will be said 
we do not here bring home the act of '' obtruding her en- 
" deavours on the public gaze," to Mrs. Fry herself— not |« 
legally so perhaps, at present: Mr. Buxton is only her \» 
brother-in-law. But there followed in quick time upon Mr. 
Buxton's namphlet, a little book by the brother of the lady 
— Friend Joseph John Gumey. Brother Buxton's pamphlet 
appeared in 1818. Friend Gurney's book was published in 
1819 ; and was entitled — 

" Notes on a Visit made to some of the Prisons in Scotland 
'* and the North of England, in company with 
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In the preface to this book the writer describes Mr. Bux- 
ton's work as " a late interesting publication;^^ and professing 
that his intention is to strengthen the q}>ject of Mr. Buxton's 
pamphlet, he adds — 

*' In the course of my work it has been my parttcular en- 
'* deavour to represent and embody the sentiments entertained 
" by my sister, Elizabeth Fry, whose experience with respect 
" TO PRISONS is much greater than my won.'* 

In this work there appeared a second edition, enlarged 
and corrected, of the labours of Mrs. Fry in Newgate. 
" The proceedings of the ladies* association for visiting that 
*' prison (says Mr. Gumey) have already claimed much of 
** public attention. Vert/ interesting information has been 
" communicated respecting those proceedings in Buxton*s 
*' work on Prison Discipline; and vast numbers of persons 
" have Since visited Newgate, and become eye witnesses of 
" the good which has been effected in it." (P. 150.) Thus 
far then the publicity given to what our correspondent with 
so much naivete, terms the " silent and unassuming endeavours 
** of virtuous women,** is clearly attributed to the information 
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communicated by Mr. Buxton's book ; what^ therefore; the 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Fry had commenced, the brother 
completes, Mr. Gomey introducing his statement*' by ob- 
aenrmg — 

" I may now proceed to lay before my readers a nar- 
** ration, which contains the substance of various communi- 
•' cations, jvritten and verbal, received fbom some acti ve 
•• members of the ladies' association." (P. 161 .) 

Then follows the narration, containing all the pious, good 
things Mrs. Fry and her ladies had done, and all the 
miracles they had wrought in Newgate; and in a note of 
the author'fii, appended to this account, there slips out the 
following unlucky admission : — 

*' On reading this statement respecting Newgate to my friends 
" on the committee, who had furnished me with the 
*' particulars which compose it, they expressed- much un- 
'' easiness at my publishing it as cominsjrom them, lest they 
" should be deemed too ready to speak df their own proceedings . 
" Being persuaded, however, that no such disposition will 
" be attributed to them, and that the statement will produce 
*' the better effect from being given to the world on its TRUE 
" authority, I venture, though not without reluctance, 
" to disregard their fears, and to act upon my own judg- 
*' ment." 

What now does our correspondent think of " the silent 
" and unassuming endeavours of virtuous women?" Is this 
no " overt act?" Is this no " unequivocal demand of 
** popular attention and applause?" Does it not prove 
something more as against Mrs. Fry, than " that the world 
" had seen her philanthropic endeavours?" Does it not 
look rather as though *' she had obtruded those endeavours 
" on the public gaze?" Is not this — further to adopt the 
language of J. F. — is not this, " at least, something to which 
" an envious ingenuity might, without any very forced con- 
"struction, appear to indicate a thirst of praise?" There 
is something too well worthy of comment in the terms of 
the above note — the ladies *^ expressed much uneasiness,'' it 
appears, *' lest they should be deemed too ready to speak 
" of their own proceedings." These, it may be remamed, 
are not the fears of real sincerity, which, when called upon 
by paramount reasons to speak of its own doings, is without 
calculation — without apprehension as to the opinion of the 
world, from the consciousness of the purity oi its own in- 
tent. But these modest and unassuming ladies, it appears, 
had no objection to the publishing their proceedings; they 
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expressed no uneasiness that Mr. Buxton had pttMiAed 
their proceedings; they manifested no concern at Mr..pur- 
ney's proposed publication of theif labours ; their oaly 
uneasiness was at the publication of the account " atcommg 
"from them:" for not only these very words, but eien the 
italics are Mr. Gurney's. There is something ao calculajiug. 
60 sly. BO truly qvaker like \a this dTsLinotioB, that 2 calls 
to mind the obserrations which have been repOTtfed: fifTis, 
of some Quaker gentlemen upon die subject of out SCriew 
of their principles ; who, after expressingthcir perfect apiror 
at its contents, agreed to think it would be verj' desirable 
that the same should be answered — provided the anwer 
were one not implicating their body in the contesl— pro- 
vided, in fact, it were an answer not " as cotidiigj'rifii them." 
Having now, as we think, brought home the case to the 
perfect satisfaction, we may hope, of our friend J. V., we 
cannot avoid noticing some of the lower maaceuvres-r-the 
lesser arts — by which this party have sought to arresj; the 
attention, and catch the admiration of the thoughtless 
and the ignorant. Friend Gurney's Notes onPrisons, Uiough 
a very small, was also a very dear book, and as suofa inac- 
cessible to the poor; there was, therefore, issued by the 
party about this time, a little tract, price sixpence, entitled 
" An Hour in Newgate." This little tract is, in every 
way, to our purpose ; for not only did its contents 
present an artful, and but too successful an endeavour at pof- 
nng the Newgate reformers; but Uiere was actually gtven 
in the title page, an admirably executed, and triil^'dbtac^ 
teristic wood cut of Mrs. Fry and her sisteiliao^, Mfil^f'tii^ 
their " silent and unassuming endeavours" in NewgnS^ liefine 
the Sheriff of London, and a nnmerous company of visiters. 
We have been so much amused with this little cut, and it 
so clearly evidences the objects of ^he parties whom it re-- 
presents, that we have engaged an eminent artist to take 
a copy of the same upon a scale suited to our work. Loot 
at the picture, gentle reader — look at the picture J Tfes! 
there is Mrs. Fry, and an admirable likeness it is; there 
is Mrs. Fry, performing her part before her Newgate au- 
ditory; and there are the likenesses of two gentlemen, who 
were present on the occasion, and who oitght to have Been 
present on the occasion — the one to record her piety, and 
the other to enforce her cant. Assuredly those whom'" it 
most concerns cannot but own themselves indebted to ml, 
for thus contributing in their own waif, to extend their ce- 
lebrity. 
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This little book then, adorned with this little cut, wa» 
got up by Mrs. Fry's party ; it was published by a (hudcer 
publisher, (E. Fry, of portentous name) ; it was sold by 
uluaker booksellers, one of whom informed us he had 
sold 1700 copies; it is, as we are assured, on Quaker 
authority, " an authentic report" of what took place on the 
occasion; its profits, as appears from the title page, are to 
go to the Quaker fund '' For the Relief of Female Prisoners ;" 
and the public are therein invited to send " their contribu* 
tions" towards this pious work to the Quaker bankers, 
" Messrs. Fry and Chapman, Mildred's Court." 

Now not to notice the inconsistency of the Friends in en- 

f aging the arts in their causei when they deem the arts to 
e mere vanities — we may dwell perhaps with some ad*^ 
vantage on the contents of their little book. The "Hour 
" in !w ewgate," then professes to be, as it really is, the 
report of a visit paid by the writer and his family to that 
pnson, to witness *' the serious admonitions whicn report 
asserted were given, andproduced great and good effect on 
the female prisoners." This report is understood to be from 
the pen of a gentleman who has perhaps contributed more 
than any other of his day and generation, to the cant with 
which this canting age abounds. But as the worthy gen- 
tleman appears in this particular instance desirous of Wel- 
tering himself from public fame, and of hiding his good 
deeds under the modest veil of a single initial, it is not our 
intention to draw him from the retreat he has so unostenta- 
tiously taken. It may suffice to remark that Mrs. Fry's 
Newgate reporter is an active, business-like, sagacious sort 
of person, well known in the commercial and religious world 
as the inventor of various schemes of improvement and 
reform, with which he has, from time to time, favoured the 
public ; and as, notwithstanding his pragmatical habits 
and love of display, he is really not deficient in intelligence, 
he forcibly reminds us of the character of Mr. Faddy, the 
retired citizen of " Bracebridge Hall," who is pourtrayed 
as " one of those sensible, useful, prosing, troublesome, 
'* intolerable old gentlemen, that go about wearying and 
" worrying society with perpetual plans of public utility" 
But not only is the gentleman a very religious, but he is 
also a very loyal man; and though his loyalty is supposed 
to have run the highest during the war, when the shipping 
interest, with which he is said to be connected, was in the 
full tide of success, yet in the cause of religion — the religion 
of the day — he continues, **brim full of zeal," and in the 
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race pf pious folly he is found to distance most competitofs. 
Indeed as the earth has not proved wide enough for the 
range of his evangelical career^ he has^ some time »ince« 
commenced operations on the water; not, indeed, .like 
St. Anthony, wno preached to thej^i^s, but with the equ^y 
hopeful task of converting our sailors. Indeed, if we mis- 
take not, the worthy genueman was the originator, of the 
project — the farcical, hypocritical project — of proselyting 
our seamen, not excepting indeed those in the Jung's ser- 
vice. How such men, frequently engaged in the w0rk of 
human destruction under its most brutal forms, can act 
upon the precepts of a religion which enjoins the foj^ive- 
ness of injuries, and love to our enemies — which refers wars 
and fightings to the lusts that war in our members — and 
whose great Teacher declared that " he that iaketh up the 
" sword shall perish by the sword,'* it is not for us to deter- 
mine. Nor ought it to be forgotten that the spiritual 
concerns of the navy are already provided for by the. state; 
every kind's ship has its chaplain, and we are confident that 
a cnaplam — a drunken chaplain — is more to the sailora 
taste than a canting saint; and most assuredly will the 
former produce less mischief to the service than the latter. 
From a desire, however, to " shoot folly as it flies," we at- 
tended at one of the grand gala days, held by the party 
who profess to take so deep an interest in the sailor's salva- 
tion; and certainly the franciscan saint himself, surrounded 
by his Jinny auditory, all, as ancient legends say, erect upcn 
their tails, could not have felt more self-satisiactipn than 
was evinced by the worthy gentleman now described, when 
leading up to the hustings a string of sailors, dressed up 
for the occasion, and apparently ignorant of the object for 
which they were exhibited — as specimens of the society's 
conversions. And there was Mr. Wilberfprce, canting in 
the chair; and Rowland Hill, grinning his pious approba- 
tion ; and Sir Claudius Stephen Hunter, overflowing with 
heavenly joy. Never did we behold the rpugh, honest 
faces of our tars to such advantage as when exposed to such 
a contrast!^ 

Now then who could so well record the triumphs of the 

\^m .Ilia III I I . I. I I ■ I 

* There is a character on the town, a lower practitioner in the same line, the 
Beverend something Smith, of Penzance, whom we by. bo means wish to 
confound with the chief doctor above alluded to : this Smith follows the 
sailors' soul-saving line as a regular trade; he has organized a system for 
besetting the poor fellows as soon as they come on shore, and is known as 
a common nuisance on board the steam pleasure packets. '* 
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Newgate Apostle as the Marine Missionary ; as one who had 
given such evidence that he is not to he outdone in folly 
— even by Mrs^Fry? And truly the worthy visitor and 
reporter has proved himself eminently gifted for the task 
he had undertaken, and his peculiar taste and tact are well 
exhibited in the " Hour in Newgate.'^ This little perform- 
ance is in the writer's best style; there is something 
truly dramatic in its general effect and colouring — the 
secretary's office '' surmounted with bayonets; the lobby dark, 
*' stone-vaulted^ and dismal;*^ the men on guard with *' sterti 
aspect : enormous grated and iron-guarded doors, massive 
bolts and confined qtace/' all prepare the mind for the deve- 
lopement of the piece ; and then — enter Mrs. Fry. *' In a 
" short time Mrs. Fry entered the room, and having cour- 
teously spoken to those whom she knew, and politely noticed 
all,, a table was placed, and a bible laid upon it ; and when 
she had directed thejf^rs^ bell to be rung, she and her friends 
"took their seats, having the visitors behind and around them, 
" and rows of forms in front (rising like an amphitheatre) 
for the prisoners to sit upon." 

So then these '^ silent and unassuming labours of virtuous 
women," according to their own reporter, appear to have been 
a public, and almost theatrical exhibition. — ^There is Mrs. 
Fry and the other dramatis persona in the centre of the am- 
phitheatre — there are the visitors behind and around her ; 
. and there too is the bell to ring up the curtain, as it were, 
and announce the commencement of the performances. 
And then the report proceeds to describe, in a manner that 
is truly touching, that " short, but almost awful silence 
which succeeded " the little bustle occasioned by seating^ 
and which was '' broken by that mild voice which the prisoners 
" had often heard J' Nor ought we omit here to mention, 
that, agreeably to the practice of many other " shew houses" 
and public exhibitions, " as visitors entered, a book was 
" presented for them to enter their names." 

The chief actress commenced her part, it appears, by read- 
ing the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of theKomans ; which 
selection, it is said, " did honour to her judgment;" and 
when she had finished the chapters, says the writer, " she 
" remained for a few seconds perfectly silent, and the silence 
" was as a silence which might be felt." The lady then pror 
ceeded to comment on the chapters she had read, and her 
different observations are described, as having been given 
'' by the interesting speaker to her auditory," in a tone of 
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persuiifiioti^ whicK ^Ad& the ^porter, ''I^^^^ not esstly 
'^ forget; dhd at the Conclusion of which, the solenmity 
" 5f the sc^ne became touthing beyond the power of my 
" description." 

The report presents us with a general sketch of the dis- 
courisie delivered on this occasion, Bind there is one feature 
of it, which, inasmiich a& it is the common cant of the party, 
and evidetitly desiraed to recommend them to those in anflio- 
rity, we caiihbt iremiin from noticing. 

*' She toiiched upon the duty as well as advantage oS 
" * ^very ^oul bein^ dul^ect to the higher powers, whidi are 
'* ' ordam^d 6( God, to be the ministers of €rod, for good to 
" ' those who' do good, but tb execute wrath upon them that 
"Vdoevil.'" 

Now to say nothing of the doubtful aiithority of the 
;te:!Lt here cited, or bf the preposterous manner m which 
it is generally explained, we may be permitted to ask, 
why is hdt mrs. Fify herself subject unto the higher 
powers ? The ^re^ent state of our prisons is caused or per- 
mitted by them, and yet this lady ^detivours to countiei^ct 
that i^late of things wnich is attributd!Me to tlibse whom she 
professes to think, aire ordiained of OcAl to be his ministers 
for good. The ordinary of Newgate is ttppoiiited by the 
higher powen to attend to the moral and riehgidus inatroc- 
'tion 6f the prisoners-^ why then does she interfere with'^is 
prerogative and usurp his duties? Upon what pretence iif 
It that this lady performs the duty which is provided for hy 



latter, then - let his itiattentibn Vecotue the subject of in- 
' qtnry or accusation before the proper authorities. 

TVnen Mrs. Ffy had Concluoed ner dij^course, Mr. Sheriff 
WilHains, we aVeinforbied,* stepped forwarf to enibiice her 
pious exhortations ; after whiih ne informed the prisotiers, 
that t%e warrant was immediately expectcid dbwti to rehiove 
Jffi^ to a distant part bf the wond. This ' information pro- 
Iduced, sls( may be beliiev^, a correlbponding <^motr6n ; upon 
which, saVs' ottf tejportfer — 
"The wbrihy'sheriffavailcfd himself of this 'moment of 
emotion, to refpjeat his request, and his hope, th&t the in- 
striictidhs "afforded them by these golden oppdriunitiis, 
Alight not be lost tipdh thein ; but thfit by ycronfortfyer, 
by attention,' reading, and meditation,-they would oe pre- 
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pared to become hmumrs to the cottntty to which they 
were goin^, though (hey had disgraced titiemselyes so 
*' much in their own ; but especially HS PEA Y ED for them, that 
'^ in that ^porld to which all the livine were hastening, they 
mi^t be found in kappinezs, and m peace. He then ap- 
pealed to their own consciences, whether their former 
*' W^ys ever afforded them any thing like true satisfactory 
^' pmjsiure ; whether on the contrary, they had not led them 
V to disgrace!, to misery! to confinement I to condemnation ! 
** Yet, added the kind and.condacen^ng sher^, your coming 
to ibis sad place, and your obtaining the instruction whidu 
has been given to you,, may, by the Uumg of God, be 
'' among your greatest benents. Mapent then, of your 
''former deeds, and, may your, latter days be indeed, your 
*' best days." 

Professing, as we do, laerely 
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through the loop^ioles of retreat 



To peep at such a world, 

we do not undertake to speak to. the history or character of 

this city sheriff, who is thus represented tons as a preacher 

..Q{the gospel of repentance. We may conclude, however, that 

..he cannot be that well-known worthy gentleman, whopi 

re|>ort describes as having first pi^esented himself to the good 

.citizens of London as a. radical reformer; as being elected 

upon the principle . of reform, to serve tlie office of sheriff; 

..itff renderinghimself , in t]ji3,t office gracious with the muiis- 

'.t^rs who, had approved tlj^e Manchester outrajge; as being 

:$u^cu8ed.of i*a^;»^ by hjs constituents; as being raised:io 

..tJbe beach ,of Midclles^x magistnites; and, finauy, as 6B- 

..tainiifgaJsn^A^^loodL We may conclude that this cannot 

■ be the worthy.sheriff d^scribea as acting with Mrs. Fry in 

Newgate; or at any raj^e that the reporter has assigii^d 

.■tohima,discoursewnich.he never preached; as the gentle- 

i^QQum wjipse .character we have thus sketohed.from report 

is |^underst<>Qd not to deserve the imputation of bei^ 

** nghteoH$ overmuch ;^^ and is represented to us as a shrewd, 

sensible man, possessed with a good stock of this world's 

wisdom^ .and as holding .^eatimente on the subject of religion 

— not Wy in no way consonant with such a.display•^but 

jas, in fact, the very reverse, either of fanatieisni or credukiy. 

— ^Be (his SIS it may^ t^e report informs us— and this no doubt 

4«ifiy «.be believed — that the address of Sheriff Williams 

,"«<: greatly excited the fedings of ..the convicte, whose sobs 

^' and te^rs were heard and seen ; nor were the visitors 

k2 
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** wholly free from like sensations: this also (adds the 
'* reporter) was a very interesting and solemn scene."* 

We trust now we have done somcient justice to the retiring 
virtues — " the silent and unassuming labours" — of the ladies' 
committee in Newgate ; and if we nave remarked upon the 
published proceedings of others in the same cause, it is from 
a conviction that the spirit and characterof any pu1>lic object 
is to be collected, not merely from a knowtedge of ;tlie 
* character of its immediate agents, but from an acquaint- 
ance Vith the objects, motives, and habits of its ready 
patrons and approvers ; and, looking generally to the rank, 
the station, tne principles, and character of those who are 
found in the list of Mrs. Fry's admirers, we may remark, 
that such were tiot the men, or the parties, who were found 
to attend the steps, or approve the teaching of the meek 
and lowly Jesus. We had, indeed, adduced uie suspicious 
circumstance of the almost universal court that was paid to 
this lady — of the praise with which even the senate resounded 
her name; and our correspondent, J. F. is so ignorant, so 
utterly estranged from all knowledge of the precepts of 
Chirst, as not even to suspect the purpose for which spdi 
allusion was made, and to interpret it as a testimony in her 
favour. If our friend really thinks that the applause of the 
world will surround the Christian character, and that its 
possession is the criterion of Christian rectitude— ^if it be 
his opinion that the world wiU love the disciple when it 
hated the Lord — if Ae supposes that the praise of this world 
is not enmity with God — ii he accounts those blessed of whom 
all men shall speak well, we can only reply that — wk ** Aowe 
" not so teamed Christ" When, however, the praise of the 
world is thus urged as an evidence of virtue, it may be well 
to ahalize the character of that praise, and to d.etennine 
its value — even as human applause. 

Let us inquire then into the nature of the praise with which 
the name of this lady is associated in the senate ; let us examine 
the party from whom it proceeds; let us penetrate their 

■ ■ lit I H - PI « I ■ ■ . ' 

^ Referring again to onr plate, as copied from the Hour in Newgate, we 
may obser?e j ^at as the worthy sheriff was omitted in the original, we have 
tliooght ii but justice Co give him a place in our copy. The likeness of 
Mrs. Fry, and the character of the Mtirine miuumary^ are better conveyed 
in our representattoh than in the original. In other respects the artist has 
given a raithful copy, atthouc^, in onie or two of the faces of the^air /kim- 
tentSy he has been tempted to throw more of diaracter than the Quaker artist 
had done. Among.-the ladies, on one of the upper forms, will be seen 1I19 
head of a MagMen^ which, we confess, appean to us immitalde. 
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probable motives. It is not, be it observed, the government 
by whom her services are extolled; it is not the ministers, 
or the supporters of the ministers, who bepraise her pious 
endeavours; it is, in fact, a certain knot of canting, self- 
righteous individuals in the House of Commons, with whom 
Mrs. Fry is closely identified, and whom a certain political 
party — the opposition, will, for political reasons, occasionally 
use. The Wilberforces, the Buxtons, the Butterworths, the 
saint$ of the House, may well be excused for working in 
the service of their party ; but Mr. Brougham and Sir 
James Mackintosh are not saints; and when sucK indivi- 
duals are fouad to -volunteer their praises of the holy sister- 
bood. of Newgate, their conduct at first sight does not 
appear quite so plain ; and as there may be other honest, 
uninformed persons, who, like J. F., are disposed to con^ 
sider that such praises can proceed from no other '* possible 
** motive, except the exalted one that induces a man to stop 
•' on his way to render homage to virtue ;" for the benefit 
of all such be it known that, though Mr. Brougham and Sir 
James Mackintosh are not saints, they are lawyers, and 
leading members of the opposition; and when they con- 
descend to eulo^le the Quaker ladies, it is for the express 
purpose of usmg them against the ministers, whose 
policy they condemn, and whose places they seek. It was 
formerly tne practice with the Whig orators of the day to work 
the Quakers against the ministers on the subject of the 
slave trade; and now that that topic of declamation is un- 
happily lost to them, the subject of the criminal laws, and 
prison discipline of the country, takes its place. . Exactly 
then in this way> and for this purpose, was Sir James Mack- 
intosh's eulogium on the ladies' committee at Newgate used; 
it was a part of his argument, and subsidiary to.his main design 
of sinking and overwhelming the ministry in disgrace, for tne 
evils of the existing system of prison discipline; which object 
he could not more effectually promote than by raising those 
ladies who had so kindly undertaken the correction of such 
evils. But if we are not very much mistaken, it appears, from 
certain peculiar turns of expression, used by Sir James on 
this occasion, as though the orator felt the awkwardness oif 
his subject, and foiina himself almost on the brink of being 
ridiculous. Other '^possible motives" might, indeed, be super- 
added as an inducement to the orator to tempt so dangerous 
a subject; for, however he might really view the conceit of 
these prison labours— ^however forcible he might htlve felt that 
these ladies were " engaged in a work, that might naturally tempt 
'* display^-^hoYieYef natural it was in him to take with him, to 
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View the Newgate follies, la^es having '' a strong sense of tie 
'* ridiculous*^ — ^yet Sir James is neither so simple as not to 
feel assured that his eulogium on these pious ladies wouM 
ensure to him the applause of the whole empire of cant; 
nor so cynical as to be indifferent as to the possession of 
isuich applause. At any rate, if Sir James really admired 
the ptoceedings of these pious ladies — ^if he was sincere 
in his praise of their endeavours — if his was the spontaneoui 
tribute paid to superior virtue and utility — if his hps 

u chaatis'd to truth. 

Ne'er paid Uiat homage whidi the heart denies^*' 

it may reasonably be expected that he has used his influ- 
ence to assist these benevolent efforts ; . and that ere 
this he has prevailed on the females of his oum famify, and 
especially those ladies with '' a strong sense of the ridiculous,'' 
to set their hand to the work they so much admired, and to 
companion with the shop-liflers and prostitutes of Newgate. 
If he has not done this, the mere eloquence of Sir James, 
or the holiday applause of his admiring female comj[>anions, 
presents but a shght evid^ice of the sincerity of their praise, 
and a poor tribute in favour of the exertions of Mr^. Fry 
and her female committee. 

It is right, however, that the public should know, thattiie 
good claimed to have been wrought by these ladies in Kew- 

Ste, is almost entirely A DSLUSlo:fff. From information 
rived from well-informed persons, and competent, from 
their opportunities of judging, to decide, we are justified 
in saymg — this plan has proved a complete failure. 
Not only are we enabled to state thus much ftmn the 
opinions of parties in authority, residing in the prison, and 
having the care and superintendance of the prisoners under 
their cimtroul — ^but from a most diligent, active, and sensi* 
bie lady, employed by the ladies' committee, and selected 
for her talents, her experience, and habits of business 
and observation, to an important, official situation under 
that committee, which she iield, as we believe, till her 
death: from this party, whom, by this description, will be 
sufficiehtiy known, have we received the fi'ank, though un- 
willing, admission, that their endeavours had proved ail hu 
fruitless. And even if the attempt to convert to religion, 
and to reform to morality, a herd of criminals, guilty of 
every species of crime — which attempt can only be 
made in the short interval of their passage through a 
prison to the gallows, or to the hulks to transportation, 
or to return again to prey on society — even if the 
attempt were not itself absurd and impracticable^ cer- 
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tainly no plan that dpes uot emanate from the g^yeraujieQt 
-^that is not matured by the cpllective exponence, 'and. 
directed by the united energies of the. state — that is not 
steady and. uniform in its operation, sj^d executed by authp- 
lized a4d responsible agents — caii promise the most distant 
chance of success. Besides which the Quakers, aB a body: 
are too little informed, too contracted, in their knowledge q£ 
human nature, too i^orant of the philosophy of the humaii 
mind, to grapple with so difficult, sa delicate, an under- 
taking. Tae dogmas of their faith also, and the peculiarities 
of their system, increase their uiifitness for such a task. 
The unphilosophipal, un^criptural notion of the natural 
iiuiate depravity of humsm nature, and the necessity of the 
influence of the inward ynrit, to prompt every good word 
aziawork, are striking impediments to the success of any 
wch ei^deaypur ii^ their hands. We have before us the 
^lijtes and Eegi|lations of the Ladies' Cominittee in ^wsate^^ 
ais printed oy Mr. Buxton, in bis book, to the jpiSfllc,. 
Tlese rules proc^d upon a system of restraints to t£e pri- 
soners, not even submitted to by the virtuous ; and enforce . 
denials, which those who impose them do not observe. How 
can it be thousl;rt consistent with human nature, or in a^yt 
wjay possible, that these unhappy persons should pas& ifronf' 
me extremes of uncontrouled indulgence, to the shackles 
of absolute, probibitipn. Why are the prisoners to be abso* 
lu^tdy debarred the use of Spirits? However unnecessary^ 
m ^eir general, use, and pernicious in their excess, we deem 
l^j^ to oe, i^till, when habit with a giant's stre^iigth has, in 
um paxtrcub|,r, obtained its dpmimon over tjhjem, how cajti 
tQ€i9e wretched creatures b^ expected suddenly to emanoipaie 
themselves irom its infl^uence, aod to withhold from tJtieir 
lipa the potion which produces a tempQi:aiy oblivion, pf 
despair; aj;id tjbi^ tpp when the pipus laoies who have been 
e;;^rcing these rigid rules can go home and drink their 
i3^eshingwine? Why, because some novels and plays are 
iinprop€;r, a^e the prisoners to be denied the instruction 
afforded by tne^tings of a Richardson, or an Ed^orth; 
or to be excluded fropi the pleasure of contemplating the 
world in the perfect o^rrof of our immortal bard? And 
^hat must be the feelings of these unhappy people, if per- 
dbancp they should look into Mr. Buxton s book, in which 
the prohibition against the perusal of plays is recorded with 
approbation, ana discover the same to be enriched with 
Quotations from Shakespear? It may be said, indeed^ that 
tbe adoption of these rifles is voluntary on the part of the 
f^gialQ prisoni^rs; true, they were so, in the first instance; 
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but even then they were the necessary condition on which the 
cares, the attentions, the presents, the clothes, given by 
Mrs. Fry to these destitute creatures, were to be obtained. 
Need we wonder then at their pretended acquiesence in such 
rules? Need we wonder that they should be broken through 
wh^n opportunity presents? For even the ladies' committee 
confess, throurii their agent, Mr. Buxton^ ** that some of the 
** rules have been occasionally broken ; spirits, they fear, 
" have more than once been introduced ; and it was dis- 
'* covered at one period, when many of the ladies were abfeni^ 
" that card playing had been resumed." (P. 133.) But it 
appears, from Mr. jBuxton's statement, that the cily magis- 
trates were afterwards induced to adopt Mrs. Fry's ** whole 
"plan as part of the system of Newgate;" and that, 
whether legally or not we will not determine, they also 
" empsvoertS tlie ladies to punish the refractory by short tattfrnt- 
" ment ;" so that, what with punishments and presents, it may 
easily be believed that good Mrs. Fry would be able to wort 
miracles upon the female prisoners ; and when one of them 
was asked oy Mr. Buxton " if she had done them any good,** 
we can easily believe that the reply which he states did 
actually follow: " God bless her, iand the day she came to 
Newgate, she has done us all good ; and we have, and shall 
alw;ays have, reason to bless her.** 

The intelligent observer will feel no difficulty in under- 
standing the readiness with which low, ignorant people, 
deprivea of their liberty, will conform to any appearances 
which may suit their interests, without undergoing any real 
change of character. This sort of low cunning, or cbnv^iedt 
adaptation to circumstances, is mistaken by these ladies,' 
or rather perhaps they would have the public mistake it, for 
— conversion: wnich conversion, they would lead us to believe, 
the display of their own piety, and the propitious moral 
atmosphere of a prison, have contributed to produce ; for 
we observe that, when the ladies have assembled the pri- 
soners, they commence their daily business by holding a 
silent meeting before them, " according to the custom of the 
" Society oj Friends;'' and one of the conclusions to which 
they profess to have arrived, as the result of their experience 
in Newgate, is — " that a prison, in excluding many objects 
•• of worldly interest, occupation, and pleasure, and in the 
•* pause which it produces in the career of life, and in the 
" apprehensions it sometimes excites, is well calculated for 
" the inculcation of religious impressions.'' Mrs. Fry is per- 
fectly welcome to this field, in which to scatter the seeds 
of Quakerism; and as, notvnthstanding what may be believed 
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to the contrary, we are of opinion, her conyersions are not 
really miracfdous, she will no doubt be enabled to obtain 
as many such as she chooses to pay for. Indeed we ob- 
serve in the case of the women whom, Mr. Buxton informs 
us, she induced to bufii their cards, that " she felt bound to 
remunerate them for their value ; and to mark her sense of 
their ready obedience, by some small present.'' But the 
real question is — How long do these conversions last? Are 
these parties really changed in the first instance; and when 
they return again to society, do they exhibit a stable im- 
provement, when neither policy nor interest render it neces- 
sary for them to assume even the semblance of virtue? We 
have heard, upon respectable and competent authority, that 
being cut off from all means of future support, even those 
who have undei^ne the process of conversion by these ladies, 
are generally found to return to their former criminal course 
of life. This natural result of their labour, the female com- 
mittee would have the public believe is not generally the 
case. In that report of their proceedings drawn up by 
themselves, but wnich they were so fearful of being pub- 
lished "as coming from them," it is, indeed, loosely asserted 
that " Those who leave the prison, and return to common 
'* life, are mostly, more or less, superintended by some one 
** member of our committee;" but any such general super*- 
intendlEtnce it must be wholly imposstble for mdividuals to 
give, to say nothing of the large portion of female prisoners 
who are sent into that distant colony— that lazaretto of 
crime — in which we have not as yet heard that any Mrs. Fry 
has made her appearance. But it is even admitted in this 
their own report, that " By too many of these persons 
" a continued good conduct has not been maintained." The 
truth is, the whole scheme is illusory and ridiculous, as 
such schemes must ever prove, that depend for their success 
on individual and voluntary exertion. The first effort of 
this kind that was ever, as we believe, attempted on the 
felons in Newgate, was by that most persevering, indefati- 
gable, and pams-taking man, Alexander Cruden, author of 
die Concordance, which bears his name. But poor Cruden 
was, as it will be remembered, insane, which may be 
some apology for his folly. He had, by his exjet- 
tions, rescued from the highest penalty of the law, one 
.Richard Potter, who, as it appears, without any criminal 
intent, had been an instrument in the hands of others ; and 
whilst visiting him in prison, to obtain the evidence of his 
innocence, he took occasion to instruct him on religious 
subjects. " The success (says his biographer) Mr. Cruden 
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had enjoyed in reforming this poor criminal, induced faixff 
to continue his labours among the other felops i|i New- 
gate. He irisited them every day, gave them New Testar 
ments. Catechisms, &c. ; catechised them, and bestowed 
small pecuniary rewards on the most apt scholar/' All; 
is is the very counterpart of Mrs. Fry's plan of opejnsjdon^; 
and it had the additional advantage of being carried info 
effect by a party who, we believe, was really sincere But» 
adds the writer, '> hu labour, however, am lost;, the boob 
were. $oon exchanged for money, and the monty spent in 
drinking; and Cruden discontinued his practice when he. 
found it produced no better effects."* Cruden was only a 
madman; he did not unite Avpocrisy with tiisaiitVjf; havii^, 
therefore, no motive to uphold a delusion, he abandoned m. 
a lucid interval his unavailing labours. To Mrs. Frv w^- 
can only address ourselves — " Go, and do thou tihespise! ■ 

It might have been expected, if the Newgate plan of reform 
had been effective — considering also 3ie vaiiou3 other, 
plans for refomiing delinquents and converting tbie lower, 
classes, of whose labours and success the public h^ar ». 
much — ^it mi^t have been expected that sonque sensibk eoo^. 
would, by this time, have been experiencedV it might have, 
been hoped thej would, in some degree, have arreeited the 
progi^ess, and diminished the extent, of crime. Instead of 
which, according to the official returns just printed, by ordjer 
of the House of Commons, it appears th^ tbe number qf 
persons convicted of crime in Engbuid and Wales, foe seFcan 
years preceding the year 1816, was 29,361 ; and from 1&1$ 
to 1823, the next seven years, the number had incr^asi^ to, 
62,048. And that, during the same comparative periods, the. 
number of convictions in London and Middlesex, the imme^ 
diate theatre of the saintly operations, were 7,421 in the: 
first seven years; and in the last, 11,303. Siomething, 
indeed, must be allowed for the increase of populatio9; but 
we do not apprehend that any view of these dismal reco^s 
contribute much to the triumphs of cant, and th^ honour 
of the saints. 

There is a feature connected with the proceedings of the. 
ladies' committee, to which we are desirous of drawing at- 
tention, as iar as the delicacy of the. case will permit us to. 
do so. It appears that not only are females, but eyenyouf^ 
females, engaged in the endeavours to reform the abanaoned 
women of Newgate. It had long since been represented to 
us, from a quarter in no way unfrieijidly to Mrs. Fry, thai; 

* Universal Mag., 1T89. 
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this practise bad produced extremely pernicious and demo- 
ralizing effects on some of the parties thus engaged; we did 
not, we confess, so readily perceive the connection between 
the cause and the effect, tiH the letter of our correspondent, 
J. F,, in defence of this. lady, brought it home to our appre- 
hensions. ** To effect the reform (says J. F.) contemplated 
by the committee, it is necessary to go ^o the root and 
or^m of the vice; to learn the mstory of the crimbial; 
to mark by what gradual steps that criminal proceeded 
** from misfortune to error — ^from error to crime; to note 
'* how often ^female criminal has been made such by the crimes 
** oftmr sex; to hear, in fact, that secret history that wiH 
** not be told to a man,*' In this way then, in studying the 
progress, and listening to the secret htstory, of seduction, are 
the mornings of young and inexperienced females employed 
in Newgate. We confess now, that upon the showing of 
dieir own adypcate, we can well understand the causes, as 
we dp seriously deplore the consequences, of the eril which 
has been stated to result from such occupations; and we 
are of opinion that a case is here presented tp our imagiua- 
Bation more worthy the interference of '* The Society Jbr the 
" Suppression of vice/' than any of their prosecutions of 
obscene books, or inqfure prints!* 

It must not be supposed, from any reflections tjirown put 
in these papers on tne subject of prispn discipline, that we 
are unfriendly to any endeayours tp obtain, through the 
legislature, a reform or our prison discipline. Our objection 
is to individuals — generally indiscreet, superficial, interested 
individuals — ^takin^ upon themselves the duties of the ex- 
ecutive, and officiously interfering with a work to which 
they are in no respect competent;, and which should be 
directed by the government of the country alone, under the 
influence — the salutary influence, we willingly admit, of 

public opinion! We may not, indeed, go the length of the 

■ ■ ■■ ifci . ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ . 

* As some of our readent m^ doubt the possibility of young femide^ 
being pennitted to take part in irachpioceediugs. we ma^ qnote upon thi^ 
point, the infonnation given by Mr. Buxton, ^ Tne next day she (MrB.Fiy^ 
commenced, the school in company vrith a youkg lady, who then visited 
a prison for the tot time, and who since gaive me a veiy int«rei»ting de-> 
scnption of her feebngs upon that occasion. Hie railing was icrouded widi 
ha^ffud^edrwomen, strugdrng together fox the front situations, with the mof^ 
boisterous violence, and begging with the utmost vociferation. She felt as 
if she was going mio a den of wild heasti; and she well recollects quite 
shuddering when the door cloted upon her, and she was locked in, with such « 
herd qfnmfd and deipereiU oompaniom.^ (p. 122.) What a xnisfortnne to 
tills young lady and her firiends, that these, per fiijst and natun^ impressions, 
should ever haro been removed Iw a more xeguhur and ^miliar interronrse 
with such ** desperate cowpemomi*' 
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Quakers, in our witth to see the prisons such houses of com- 
fort — such mansions of hospitality, as to render the crimiittbi 
within more happv than tnose without the walls; and to 
induce others to lollow the example of the poor woman 
recently described by Mr. Hick, chairman of the London 
Workhouse Committee, who applied to him to know 
*' whether she might not ^et to Newgate, under the caie of 
** Mrs. Pry, 6y stealing a httle someihtngy* and indeed we 
think there is some ground for the opinion of a worthy 
city baronet, who imputed to the Society for the Refor- 
mation of Prison Discipline, a wish to provide for the 
prisoners—*" Turkey carpets and tea and toast," 

But, doubtless, in the construction of our prisons — in the 
classification and employment of the prisoners, many im- 

I>ortant reformations might be attempted; which, as the 
egislaturct — and the legislature alone, can effect, the duty 
of those who profess to deplore the present state of our 
prisons is plain and obvious. Let them call the attention 
of parliament to the evil. Let them use their wealth and 
influence in returning to parliament, men who will support 
this and all other just and salutary reforms. But above M, 
let them not, like the Quakers, exhibit the vile hypocrisy of 
supporting and succumbing to the \ety men wno refuse 
to redress the evils which they affect so loudly, so feelingly, 
to lament! We have also, we confess, an insuperable oh* 
jection to all the endeavours of our modem philanthropists 
as proceeding on relipous grounds, and being represented as 
Christian duties: as it is in consequence oi such a view of 
the subject that our prisoners, to the other evils of their 
situation, are exposed to the constant annoyance, sometimes 
indeed of well-meant, but generally of hvpocritical en- 
deavours to convert and save their souls ; endeavours which, 
however fashionable they mav now have become — ^however 
pious they majr now be held — are more nearly allied to a 
spirit of hypocrisy and fraud, than consonant with the pre- 
cepts of Christianity. Jesus never enjoined — his apostles 
and first followers never practised — such a mode of hawking 
religion, and forcing a trade in piety; they did not take 
advantage of the distress and destitution of individuals, in 
order to force upon them the truths of the gospel; they 
did not hunt about for vice in holes and corners of 
the earth; they did not ferret out the inmates of the 
prison house, to obtain converts to their faith; they did not 
dog the heels of ignorance, and incapacity, and crime, to 

swell the numbers of their followers ; they did not seek to 

■^-^— ~— ^^-~~~— ^— — ^— - _ 

* Times Paper, April 31. 
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extort the confessions of their faith from the polluted lips 
of expiring criminals. No! they acted with dignity — with 
disGnmination ; excluding, indeed, none from the terms of 
mercy and pardon; but enforcing the exalted principles of 
-truth on sucn only as possessed a desire to understand, or 
a disposition to receive them. 

But why, if all this desire for refoim, this hatred of sin, 
this ardour for religion, be sincere — ^why is it that its mani- 
festations are confined to the poor only ? Has Mrs. Fry, 
and her pious supporters and admirers, no sympathy for 
royal sinners — no concern for titled impenitents? Can 
she behold unmoved the rich corrupting the springs of 

Imblic example, and sending down the bitter waters of pol- 
ution to the poor? Can she see the high and the mignty 
enter the broad, wide way that leadeth to destruction — and 
will she not admonish them of their error, and seek to 
conduct them to the narrow, unfrequented path of life and 
peace? If such, indeed, shall appear her conduct, and 
the conduct of her party, then must an appeal to the ex- 
ample of Jesus and his apostles, cover but too many of their 
pretended followers with shame and confusion of face. " Woe 
•' unto you that are nicur was the exclamation of Jesus ; — 
the party whose principles we have been examining, reserve 
their woes for the poor only ! When Paul " reasoned of 
*' righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
** trembkd:*' — these truths, however, in the hands of modem 
teachers, leave higher, greater sinners than Felix, secure in 
sin, and whilst regardless of the precepts of righteousness 
or the practices of temperance, yet are such frequently 
found among the titled patrons and supporters of the party 
who affect the deepest interest in the doctrine of—judgment 
to come /* 

t 

*■ - ■ ' II ■ I I I ■ t II 

* .Tbe.following letter, which has been published as from Lord Orford, in 
answer to an application made to him to become President of the Norwich 
Bihk Sockty^ is a striking illustration of the hypocrisy of our modem saints : — 

'* Sir, — I am surprised and anpoved bj the contents of joor letter — surprised, 
because mj well-known character shotdd' ^ve exempted me from such an apnliea- 
tion.; and annoyed, becaase it obli|;es me to have even this commqnication witovoie. 
I have long beeu.addioted to the gaming table — I have lately taken to the torf-^I 
fear I frequently blaspheme — but I hme never dUtribuiei reSaious tracts, AtlthiM 
woe well knowijito you and your Society; notwithstanding whlcn you think me a fit 
person for ^our President ! — God fornve jour hjpocrisy—I would rather live in 
the land of nuners than wiik auch samts/^ " I am, &e. &c" 

We cannot undertake to answer for the genuineness of this letter;, but 
how many of the noble presidents, patrons, and subscribers to our biUe 
sociedei might not, if they were so disposed, confess as much of themselves 
as the above noble lord is represented to have done. By the by, Joseph 
John Guniey is Secretary to the Norwich Bible Society, did Frieud Joseph, 
the brother of Elizabeth Fry, make the above applieati6n to L6»d OitroBD? 
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In conclosioD we have only to remark, tiiat should 
QucJ^rs as a body, or the Ladfies' conunittee in Newg;ate»i 
particular, feel themselTes aggrieved by any- thing ocNDtaiirii 
m this paper, they will come forward, either themsdyw/ortin 
*foy wmeautkorisea agmt, publicly to prove in what we *^ ' 
wrongly accused them ; and we, on our part» if convi 
will cheerAiUy confess our error. In the absence, howevq; 
4)( any such attempt on their part, they will by their eilenM^ 
afford us an ^additional eyidence, that our reasoning bi 
been correct, and our judgment just! . lui 

s-sssssBE=sassB9sssa=asss ^t 
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ON REUGIOUS W0»SHlP.^E8SAy vu. 

THS PRATER OF THE JEWISH TEMPLE. 
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"What is man? 
Where must he find his Maker? with what rites 
Adore hun? Will he hear, accept, and bless? 
Or does he sit regardless of his woiks? 
—Tis ReTclation satisfies all doubts."— CsMper's T^tk, Bopk 11. 



We are ei^ged in an examination- of the worship of tbe 
Jewish ^temple, with a yiew to proyethat public .socitl 

£rayer was not practised therein. In the two precedii^ 
Issays we haye shewn that prayer formed no part 91 
the public and appointed worsnip of the Jews. Tne£fUi 
Essay (p. 46) explained the duties of the priests; the «ixth 
(p. lo2) those of the leyites; the one were appointed 
to sacrifice to, the latter to sing the praises of, Jehorah, as 
the God and the king of the Jews; but.neiiher>,aa we haye 
• seen, were appointed or commanded to pray ; or to lead the 
public or joint prayer of the people. Fvagj^er, indecid, was 
■ tuBYer €mnm&ndm to the Jewish people at all :• it is neyer spoken 
of as^ a duty (p. 51) : it was simply permitted to them, fta an 
.advantage — allowed them- as a privilege; and it was per- 
^mitted and allowed to ihose only who were worthy of vthis 
"-advantage, and' wbo> chose to avail themselves of (this «fMPi- 
"yilege: it mtM^^ therefore, have been iufdiyidoal; whei^eas 
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irifice «ttd the singing of the levites were expvebsly 
(|K>uiLted. and coikunanded as ]^ubIio, stated, and natioiml 
Nieryances. 

'Ill te^ly to those who contend (as Lewis, Bennett, Mooie, 

id others, see p. 47) that social prayer formed part of the 

\le worship, it might be sufficient to call upon them to 

[ttce the passages, the chapters, and the VeYses, in which 

Ellis observance is cbmmiandecl, and the officers appointed 

bo conduct it; or let them, if they cannot do this, produce 

^JE>Iain and palpable cases in i/vhich social prayer is practised; 

> Or, failing in that, let them produce passages in which the 

'^Jewish 'people are extolled for the observance; or b^nsulred 

'€brthe neglect; or admonished for the abuse of the practice. 

. *^ot one snch'h^Ve been, or can be, produced; all tnese can 

^-]^be produced with re^rd to the national sacrifices of the 

/Jews; but ttot a'sidglie j^eis^age can be produit^ed in whicli 

-public ' social prayer is commanded ; or in which its Hon- 

observance is censured; or its abuses pointed out. This is, 

'^t least, strong inferiihtial ailment that public social prayer 

^fbrmed no ipart of the worship Of the Jewish temple. 

With inferential argument we shall not, however, be con- 
tent in this case; we shall produce positive arid conclusive 
^evidence, to shew — ^not, indeed, that prayer was not prac- 
tised in -the Jewish tetaiple, for that it is part of our case to 
insist that it was — ^but that such prayer vfni» permitted, not « 
cbfjr^inanded; that it formed no part of <lie stated ritual 
and observances of the cotiirt of Jlehovak; and that, above 
till, and as a consequence Of all, that it was individual mud 
separate — not joint and-lsocial ; that they had not "liturgies 
" or rn'tscribedJbhnSf'^'Vis" Bomeh^te contended; but that, ih 
the ianguage of Prid^au^, (hiin^elf an orthodox priest, and 
a defender Of public HOcial prayer) that '' all prayed > iU 
" private to tfiemselyes, and all aocofding to their own 
*' private conceptions.'* 

The temple is spoken of by the prophet Isaiah as being 
'* ahduse 0/ pray&;" B,tkd mch,mmm, it'was; but tipon 
this 'e][nthet, occurring, as it does, once only in all the 
bboks of the Old Testament, by fitr too much stress has 
been laid; an* endeavour having been made to establish an 
inference, that prayer — stated 'abd social prayer — ^was the 
diief iennd' and object of the Jewish temple ; in the perform- 
'ance of Vhich the ivhole of its <jfficerB, priests, ' levites, &c. 
'^Assisted. ''Ohe of the chief "distinctions of the temple« 
"'then, (observes' Mr. Moore, Inquiry, p. '49> was diis : it was 
" denomiTmtedbyGod himself^-^^tOT a HOtJSR of sacrifice. 
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'' but a house of prayer/' Now we beg the reader to torn 
to the passage referred to» (Isaiah 56 — 7) and he will find 
that, had it been fairly quoted, sacrifice would have bem 
seen to form a leading part of the prophet's reference. 
** Even the sons of the stranger will I bring to my holymowt^ 
" tain, and ma fee them joyful in my house of jruytr; TMEIM 

'' BURNT OFFERMNOS AND THEIR SACRIFICES SMALL MM 

" ACCEPTED UPON MINE ALTAR." But more than this : 
Mr. Moojre, desirous to deprecate the sacrifice of the Jews' 
temple, and to make its prayer appear as all in all, asserts 
that this house was "denominated by God himself-^ NOT 
"A HOUSE OF SACRIFICE." We have further to direct 
the reader's attention to 2 Chronicles* vii. 12^ wh^ere 
it is related that God himself — " the Lord appeared to 
" Solomon by night, and said unto him I have heard thy 
** prayer, and have chosen this place to myself for— a MOUSE 
" OF sacrifice!" We chiefly notice a circumstance of 
this kind, as evidence of a weak cause, and as one amongst 
numberless instances which might be cited to shew that 
those who take the side of the question maintained by 
Mr. Moore, stand directly opposed to the evidence and 
testimony of scripture. 

If prayer, as conducted in modern times, by self-named 
priests, either with or without " liturgies or prescribed forms," 
was used in the temple, there must have been officers and 
ministers appointed to conduct it. Who were these officers 
and ministers? By what name are they called? In what 

¥art. of the Jewish law do we find taeir appqiatoieirt? 
he priests, as we have shewn, were the ministers of state; 
their employment was in the interior of the temple, where 
the people were not allowed to enter; and where, in fact, 
from the smallness of its size, they could not enter; or they 
were employed — not in leading the prayers of the people 
— but in the appointed sacrifices. The levites, as we have 
also shewn, were employed — (not in prayer) — but in songs, 
filled with praises and thanksgivings to the king, who jre- 
sided.in the temple: praises ana thanksgiving, too, in which 
the people were not allowed to join. For conducting the 
supposed social or joint prayer of the people, there remamed, 
then, no appointed officer whatever. So strong is the evi- 
dence on this subject, that Mr. Moore himself, aware of the 
fact, is driven to find a reason for it. " If (he says, p. 58) 
they had no priest or minister to lead Uieir devotions, the 
reason appears to be this :" and he then goes on to state 
the reason, and an excellent one it certainly is — ^that the 
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priests were employed in offering incense, whilst the people 
were without praying; that is, as we shall hereafter shew, 
in the outer courts of the temple, offering up their individual 
and separate prayer. But surely this is a strange admission 
on the part of Mr. Moore : " if they had no priest or 
"minister to lead their devotions!" Surely one single 
priest or minister could have, been spared for this important 
purpose; but, no! Mr. Moore is compelled to admit — not 
a single priest or minister was appointed for that observance 
which, in modern times, is represented, and by Mr. Moore 
is considered, as of all others the most important. How is 
it, we may ask, that numerous officers are appointed, and the 
most minute directions given for that which Mr. Moore scarcely 
notices — and never represents as worthy of our imitation — 
sacrifice : and yet that not one single officer should be ap- 
pointed, and not one single direction given, respecting that 
which is regarded as the most important; and which is 
moreover triumphantly adduced as a matter for our imita- 
tion? But Mr. Moore must have felt that this concession 
— that there were " no priests or ministers to conduct the devo- 
** tions of the people'' in the temple, was fatal to the cause 
which he was defending. And how does he conquer the 
difficulty? By boldly, in other parts, asserting the direct 
contrary of that which he is here compelled to concede ! 
From the whole of this account, (he infers, p. 56) it is 
evident that the entire service of the temple was not only 
** public — ^but as social as possible. It was the service of 
** the whole people — conducted by officers appointed 
" FOR THIS PURPOSE." Thus also (p. 44) he commences 
the section on the religious services in the temple, by stat- 
ing that they ** consisted of sacrifices and onerings, the 
reading of the law, prayers, and sacred music, both 
vocal and instrumental. For each department of these 
*' services numerous officers were appointed, whose 
stated employment it was to conduct them with ^reat 
exactness, and latterly with equal superstition." Here, 
then, we find Mr. Moore opening his subject, by stating 
that there were '* numerous officers appointed, whose stated em^ 
^* ploymetit it was to conduct (amongst other observances) the 
*' PRAYERS of the peopk:" and yet we find this same writer, 
four pages further on in his work, (p. 48) arming that, 
T-HOUGH public prayer, any more than the reading of the 
law, might not be considered, by the high priest, as any 
** part of the duty over which he presided, because no 

** directions are given RESPECTING IT BY THEIR LAW- 
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*' GIVERS, as there are in the case of sacrifices and ofler- 
'' ings; and though there might be no ministers of 

" the temple, whose business it was to CONDUCt 

" THE devotions OF THE PEOPLE; yet it is certain — not 
only that prayer from the first always constituted a pro- 
minent and material part of the services of the tempte— 
'' but that it was practised under a divine sanction." * 

Leaving it to Mr. Moore, and to the other praictisert and 
defenders of the cause, to explain how it was that the 
priests were employed in conducting the prayer of the 
people — i^they were, at the same time, otherwise employed, 
and though they were not appointed for that puipose — We 
shall now proceed directly to inquire what was the prayer 
of the Jewish temple. With Mr. Moore we allow that, for 
public (that is, social) prayer, " there are no directions ^ven 
" by the Jewish lawgivers ;" and it follows, as an inevitable 
consequence, (to the utter destruction of all Mr. Moore's 
arguments on the subject) that that temple prayer, which 
*' was practised under a divine sanction,'' was individual — 
and not social. 

To the dedication (as it is called) of the temple, we 
now purpose to turn; and we think that what is recorded 
of that circumstance, will be found most incontestably 
to prove that the future prayer of that place was to be 
separate and individual — ^not joint and social. Up to this 
period we have seen (p. 60) that the object proposed by 



* As the Unitarians are strong advocates for public social prayer, SMtt 
with, and some without ^ liturgies and prescnbed ibnns;'' and as Mr. 
Moore's book has been describ^ in the organ of Uie Unitanan body (the 
Monthly Repository) as a ftrdiaottt, satisfactory, and vaiuMe book; which 
the editor reantimendSy and for which he hapeakt the fitmmr rf his reading 
we beg to put in juxta poiition the following assertions of their fhvDurite 
writer, with the pages of his work, for mora easy reference : — 

P. 43. That there were officers appointed to conduct social worships of 
prayer and praise, among the Jews. 

P. 48. That public prayer is not directed in the scriptures; and that thete 
were no ministers, whose business it was to conduct it« 

P. 44. That numerous officers were appointed to' conduct prayer in the 
temple. 

P. 56. That the service of the whole people was conducted by officers 
appointed for this purpose. 

P. 58. That, bemg otherwise employed, no priest or minister led thefar 
devotioDS. 



If not a judicious, we at least have found this a satisfactory book; and 
would recommend it to the attention of all who wish to see the strong reasons 
in fEitour of social prayer. 
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David, and afterwards by Solomon, in building the temple, 
Vas to prepare a house for the ark, before which house the 
children ot Israel were to offer up burnt offerings and other 
sacrifices; nothing is, at that time, said of prayer— either 
individual or social. In the description of the building, 
and of its several parts which are extant, there is evidentlV 
a view to these objects; but no view to prayer. Thus much 
for the intention, and the plan of the building. We come 
now to its completion, to its opening, to its " dedication.^ 
Solomon is represented (1 Kings, vii. 12) as making a 
speech, or oration, in which the objects of the temple are 
described; he then, *' landing before the altar of the Lord J* 
(that altar which just before had been distinguished by a 
Iniraculous manifestation of the presence of God) *' in the 
** present ofedf the correlation of hrael, spreads forth hishandt 
*' towards heavenJ^ ft is here that we find the first notice 
of the temple as a peculiar place of prayer. Solomon 
makes it a request to Deity that, having performed the 
covenant with his father, in permitting flie erection of a 
house in which he would dwell, he should add a further 
blessing by listening, in an especial manner, to the prayers 
end petitions of such as should offer them up, in or towards 
that place. *' That thine eyes may be open toward this house 
"* night and day, even toward the place of which thou has said, 
"* My name shall be there: and hearken thou to the supvlication 
*' of thy servant, and of thy people Israel, when they shall 
*'pray TOWARD thisplace; and hear thou in heaven, thy duelling 
^^ place; and when thou hearest,forff.ve'^ (V. 30.) The prayer, 
for which peculiar efficacy is thus solicited, is then, to be 
addressed in or toward this place — not for the purposes of 
sociality or publicity (purposes which, could be equally 
answered elsewhere) — but because' God had allowed that 
his name should be in that place. Neither is such prayer 
to be social at all; still less is it to be the stated and impe- 
rative duty of all the people, at all times, as is the case with 
social prayer in our own age. It is to be the peculiar place 
of prayer (whether regular or occasional) to those who, from 
pious feelings, or extraordinary circumstances, might, in 
that place, be led to offer up their petitions before the 
throne of God.* If a man had trespassed against his 
neighbour (v. 31) — if Israel were smitten before the enemy 



* There is, on one point, here ground for a slight difference of opinion, 
which, however, in no way affects our argument. In a future part of this 
Essay it will be shewn that a practice prevailed amongst the Jews (a practice 
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— if the heavens were shut up, and there were no rain— if 
there were famine in the land, or pestilence, blasting, miU 
dew, locust, or any plague, or sickness, then, and in all 
similar cases, it is the request of Solomon — what? — that the 
Lord shall listen to the joint prayers of the people; to litur- 
gies and prescribed K)rms ; or, to the extemporaneous 
effusions of the priest, in the name of the people : in a word 
— to public social prayer? No! hnt *' what prayer and sup' 
" plication shall be made by ANY MAN, or by all thy people 
" Israel, which shall know every man the plague of HIS OWV 
" heart/' (and, of course, shape his petitions accordingly) 
and spread forth his hands towards this house, then hear thou 
in heaven, thy dwelling place, and forgrce, and do, andffm 
" to every man according to his ways, whose heart thou 
" knowest." The whole tendency of this is to shew that the 
prayer contemplated by Solomon was separate, not joint; 
that it was personal, not social, prayer. This is even more 
strongly evidenced by the next case which he adverts to : that 
o{ " the stranger who comet h out of a far country" — his prayer, 
too, it is requested, may be heard in or toward that house; 
yet surely his prayer must hav€ been peculiar; he could not 
nave joined in the prayer of the temple, if that prayer 
had been the national and stated prayer of the Jewish 
nation. 

The whole argument, as to the sociality of the prayer 
contemplated by Solomon in the temple, appears to be built 
upon the mistaxen idea that he wished the Jews to assemble 
and congregate together in this one spot, for the purpose of 

?>rayer; a position which, in various ways, we have had 
requent occasion before incidentally to combat. We 
must, however, again say — that the Jewish monarch evi- 
dently wished the temple he had built to be peculiarly 
consecrated to prayer — to individual prayer — not for the 
purpose of publicity — but because that building was the 
chosen and peculiar house of God. Hence prayer was 



vhich may be traced up to an age certainly not long after the institution of the 
temple) of offering their prayers individually, indeed, but at stated times — 
that is, at three times in the day; hence called the hours of prayer. Whether 
this practice was of divine a]ipointment or not — whether it originated in 
the time of Solomon, or sprung up afterwards, as it may naturally enough 
be supposed to have done, is a point upon which there maybe difference of 
opinion, and respecting which we cannot now expect to arrive at a cer- 
tain conclusion. Thus much, however, will, we believe, be made evident 
in the course of this Essay: that the prayer of the people in the temple, 
whether offered up at stated hours, or olher>vise, was always individual. 
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to be offered up — not so much iu, as toward tliat house. 
" Iftheu were besieged in the land of their cities'' (v. 37, when 
approach to Jerusalem might be impossible) — if they were 
** sent out to battle against the enemy" (v. 44) — if they were 
** carried away captive, far or near" — yet, if they did but pray 
towards the land of their fathers — the city which had been 
chosen — the house which had been built for the name of 
God, then their monarch intercedes for them, that their 
prayer should be heard,, and their cause maintained. All 
this is perfectly intelligible, if the wish and the object of 
Solomon were that God should listen to all those of his 
people who, knowing each the. plague of his own heart, 
should feel disposed (whether *'far or near") to address the 
throne of their God and King with their individual petitions ; 
but it is perfectly unintelligible, nay, it is gross inconsis- 
tency, if Solomon expected that all these parties,, under all 
these circumstances of peace or war, freedom or captivity, 
vicinity or distance, should assemble together on Mount 
Zion, for the purposes of joint and social prayer.* 

Here, then, we contend, that we have the nature of the 
temple prayer described from the lips of the builder and 
the founder of the temple ; a better authority, surely, upon 
8uch a subject, than Maimonides, and all the tribe of rabbi- 
nical writers — than the Jewish Talmud, and the glosses upon 
the Talmud, which, from Lightfoot down to Moore, have 
been triumphantly quoted, in order to prove that joint 
prayer was commanded and practised in the Jewish temple. 
Jn noticing the dedicatory prayer of Solomon, we have 
hitherto abstained from making one remark which is not 
without its importance to this subject; namely, that the 
petition of Solomon (besides that it describes the future 



* Id by far tKe greater number of cases the prayer must have been made 
towardy not m, the temple, or even its courts, lliat this direction was not 
for the purpose of the sociality of prayer, may be thus illustrated : The people 
of England, who are members of the establishment, are called upon to offer 
up their prayers — ^not "in or towards" St. Paul% whether they are "far 
from or near to the metropolis; thei/ are directed (the object being social 
prayer) to go to the church nearest them — to their own parish church, in 
order that they may meet their neighbours, and join in public social prayer. 
Such was not the case with the Jews; they were called on, or rather allowed, 
present or distant, to offer their prayers, consequently their separate, their 
individual prayers, in or toward one spot — the temple; that would have 
been a singular cougiegation for social prayer, which included all the children 
.of Israel, from Dan even unto Beersheba; nay, which included the captive 
and the stranger, and the traveller in foreign and in distant lands. Well 
might there be no priest to " conduct the devotions'' of such a congregation! 
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prayer of the temple as being indiyidual) is itself (whatever 
may be hazarded to the contrary) — an individual prayer. 
The force of this remark will be seen if we compare flie 
form of speech attributed to Solomon on this occasion, with 
that which would be adopted in our own times, by a priest 
or minister, whether established or dissenting, at the o(hi- 
secration of what are called our modem temj^es — ^that is, 
our churches or chapels. Although the whole of the prayer 
of Solomon is in the singular number, on these occaaions, 
we shall invariably find the prayers of the modem priest- 
hood to be in the plural. 

It is curious to see the caution with which those who 
contend for the social prayer of the Jewish temple approach 
this important document — the dedicatory prayer of Solomon. 
Mr. Moore, in a work of 150 pages, appropriates to it 
nineteen lines only, (p. 36); even in these he does not advert 
to its most important feature — the description which it 
contains of the j^ure prayer of the temple, by the children 
of Israel ; but he does assert, or at any rate wishes it to be 
inferred, that the specific prayer used by Solomon on this 
occasion, was a social one. " Solomon's dedication of the 
** temple was (he say^, 36) an instance of public devotion, 
** and the account of it contains a prayer delivered by him- 
self, in a general assembly of the people; and though it 
is not said that the whole congregation added their amen 
^* at the conclusion, yet, whenever a solemn prayer is thus 
" addressed to QoA. m a public assembly, those who are 
present are always considered as taking a part in the act» 
as it was perfectly natural and proper for them to do on 
*' this occasion. From the whole account, indeed, we can 
scarcely avoid inferring that the people concurred in this 
public act of worship." Whether or not those who are 
present should be always considered as joinipg in prayer, 
thus making it social, is the very matter in dispute, and 
therefore to assume it is to beg the question.** That it was 
perfectly natural and j^rqper on this occasion, for the whole 
people socially to join with their king in this particular 
prayer, we must most unhesitatingly deny. 

* A friend, who has seen onr manuscript, suggests here an illustration : 
Observe — ^it is one thing to desire the fulfilment of a petition made ly 
another for our good, and another to join in the act of miking that petition. 
If we were to petition parliament to grant emancipation to the Catholics, 
they would desire the fufiilment, and agree with the object of the petition ; 
but it would not be tkeir petition, even though they should be present wlien 
it was presented. 
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The prayer as will be seen^ on reference to ii^ is not only in 
Uie singular number^ but it is peculiarly and emphatically 
the prayer of Solomon^ the son of Dayia ; it is the personal 
prayer of the builder of that house^ in which it is not 
enoush to say that the people did not — ^but in which the 
people .could not — join him. He commences, with a refeib. 
ence to his father David. Are the people to be considered as 
joining in this reference? (p. 24.) He next adverts to 
himseU, as the promised son of Davids who was to sit on 
the throne of Israel: is it '* perfectly natural and proper** 
ibr the people whom he reigned over to join with him in 
this albision? Every subsequent part of his prayer is founded 
upon the fact^ that ne is the builder of that house^ respect- 
ing which his petitions are offered up« Is it from this 
circumstance that we can scarcely avoid inferring that the 
people concurred in this public act of worship? A candid 
view of the whole will prevent the possibility of any other 
inference, but that this prayer, the first offered up in the 
Jewish temple, and that upon which the whole of the prayer 
of the Jewish tem{)le was founded, (however the people as- 
sembled might desire its fulfilment) is strictly, in the closest 
sense of the words — vltl individval — not a social — prayer.* 

Thus much for what may be called the institution of the 
prayer of the Jewish temple. We will now ,proceed to 
inquire, with the aid of the scripture of the Old, and, as 
far as they bear upon the subject, of the New Testament — 
what was the after practice of the Jews in this respect. 
We turn then to the recorded cases of praver in the temple, 
for the purpose of discovering whether these are cases of 
individual, or of social prayer. In order to simplify this 

• Mrs. Letitia Barbauld (p. 28 of her reply to Gilbert Wakefield) lakes 
up another ground to prove Uiis individual prayer of Solomon to have been 
a social one. ** The whole people (she says) bore a part in the worship by 
THE BEspoMSG — *For he is good; for his mercy endurethfor ever/ '' The reader 
will perhaps be surprised, on turning to the passage, (2 Chron. vii. 3) to find 
this response to be worse than an Irish echo, as it has no connection whatever 
with the original, to which it is described as responding. The exclamation 
was a common, we may almost say a proverbial, expression amongst the 
people; and it was called forth — not 2^ the prayer of Solomonr-rhui by a|i 
event which happened *' when Solomon had made an end of prayer;*^ (v. 1) 
namely, a miraculous manifestation of the presence of God. Mr. Moore 
(p* 36) also speaks of this exclamation as occurring at the end of the service/ 
By mistake he attributes it to the singers instead of the people. It was, in 
isuDif a natural exclamation from the lips of a people so circumstanced at 
the sight of a miraculous event; and when we are so circumstanced, and are 
preset at an event of this description, such an exclamation would proceed 
with equal appropriateness from our lips. 
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inquiry, we Would observe that, in the temple, or its 
courts, as in the tabernacle, (see Vol. I. 332) there are 
two kinds of petition recorded as offered up; the Jinl^ 
may be called national, 6r political petitions, which were 
offered up by the rulers, the priests, or the kings, as in 
the immediate presence of God, and in the expectatidp 
of a consequent miraculous reply; the second may be 1% 

farded as personal petitions, or prayers, which were offered 
y individuals in their own name, and which generally bcMre 
reference to their own separate wishes and interests. The 
former of these we will first briefly consider. * Some of these 
have, most un&irly, been brought to support the present 
practice of public social prayer. We say unfairly, because, 
in the first place, they were not social, the priest, or ruler, 
offering up the petition as his own, in favour of the people, 
(who, mr the most part, were not present) and not as their 
mouthpiece, expressing their prayer, as in the modem prac- 
tice, they being, in fact, prayers — not of the people — ^but 
for the people; and, in the second place, because the cir- 
cumstances and the belief of the Jews, which led to this 
practice, are wholly without parallel in modem events, and 
in our own times. All that we have said in a former E^say, 
(Vol. I. p. 332) as to the political communion which took 
place between Jehovah and the Jewish rulers before the ark 
of the covenant, applies, of course, with equal force to- the 
temple, as it did to the tabernacle^ each being successively 
the place of deposit of that ark. C)f the tabernacle, we have 
seen it observed, by an author of authoritjr on this subject, 
(Lewis, Origines HebraB, b. iii. c. 4) " that it was called the 
" tabernacle of meeting — not because this was the place where 
the people met together for divine worship, as is commonly 
supposed — but because God there met with men, and 
revealed his will to them" The temple also was, in this 
sense of the phrase, a place of meeting. But cases of this 
kind (which are to be compared rather to a cabinet council, 
in which the ministers approach to know the will of their 
monarch) are carefully to be distinguished from the prayers 
(popularly so called) of the people. Of this kind was the 
petition of David, (2 Sam. vii. 18, and 1 Chron'. xvii. 6) with 
r^ard to the future temple, when it ife said that " the king 
*' came and sat before the Lord," That of Hezekiah, (2 Kings, 
xix. 14) who, when he had received a threatening and 
blasphemous letter from Sennacherib, (see also 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 9) " went up to the house of the Lord, and spread it 
'* before the Lord, and prayed, " That of Jehoshaphat, 
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(Q Chron. xx. 5) who addressed the Lord in the congrega- 
tion of Judah and Jerusalem in the house of the Lord, before 
the new court, on the approach of the Moabites and the 
Ammonites, and who received a miraculous answer, (the 
spirit of the Lord falling on one of the levites) pointing out 
the mode in which the enemy was to be defeated.* And of 
this kind probably was the case of the men alluded to in the 
Book of Zecharian, (chap. vii. 2) who are spoken of as being 
sent, during the captivity, *' unto the house of God, to pray 
** before (or to entreat the face of) the Lord. 

Having thus cleared the way, by noticing cases which 
are really not instances of prayer at all, in the modem 
sicceptatton of that term — ^but cases of consultation of the 
Jewish monarch, by the rules of the Jewish people, in the 
expectation of a miraculous reply, we can proceed to ex- 
amine what is properly and strictly the prayer of the Jewish 
people in their temple, our question being — was that prayer 
social or individual ? 

The nature of the temple prayer, and the form and cir- 
cumstaces under which it was offered up, will be rendered 
more clear by a description of the building, and of the 
courts append.ed to it, or by which it was surrounded. The 
temple itself, strictly speaking, was small in size, being 
calculated to be fifty cubits m breadth, one hundred in 
r length, and thirty-six in height, the cubit being two feet 
English measure, nearly; but it was surrounded by spacious 
courts, making a square of half a mile in circumference. 
Though these courts were afterwards subdivided into many, 
(as the gentile's court, the women's court, &c.) yet we learn 
that the courts of the temple were, at first, but two only- 
Of these it was the oti^er court, or area surrounding the temple 
that was called the people's court, and in which they were 
permitted to assemble during the sacrifices, &c. This 
court appears to have been surrounded by walls, on the top 
of which were built chambers, or galleries, supported by 
the wall on the outer side, and by rows of columns on the 
inner; the piazzas, or porches, thus formed having been 
illustrated oy a comparison with those in our Royal 

* This case of consultation of the Deity, one of extreme and pressing 
danger, in which ^* aU Judah stood before the Lordy with their little ones^ their 
*< wives^ and their chUdrenf* in which the king avowedly appears before God, 
in conformity with the contract between Jehovah and the people, and in 
which a miraculous reply is expected and received, is actually brought by 
the defenders of social prayer in support of that practice. — See Moore, p. 33, 
and Pope's reply to G. Wakefield, p« 37. 
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Exchange, or in Covent Garden. When the people had 
entered this court, or area — as they passed on — a low wdl 
presented itself before them, over which they could see into 
the inner, or priest's court, where stood the brazen altnOr, 
and the other utensils for sacrifices. Beyond this altar 
was discovered the porch, and behind that the temple itself, 
consisting chiefly of the holy place» or sanctuary, and <tf 
the holy of holies. The space between the altar and the 
porch is spoken of as peculiarly devoted to the priests. 
The levites stood behind Uiem, chiefly upon the stairs of* 
the porch, or portico, of the temple, singing and playing 
upon musical instruments.* 

We have been thus particular in describing the temple 
and its courts, in order to shew that the people were 
separate, and it may be even said distant, from the priests 
and the levites, in whose sacred and appointed offices 
indeed they were allowed to take no part. Such of the 
people then as prayed in the temple necessarily offered 
up their devotions m this outer court; in the porches (or 
piazzas) by which it was surrounded ; or, in the chambers 
which were erected above those porches. Such prayers 
were, it is stated, offered up at the hours of sacrifice, 
and whilst the priests were offering incense. That the time 
of prayer was not confined to this period is, however, cer- 
tain; as we find no command for the practice, and as no early 
instance of it is named, we have no reason for believing 
that the appointment of this specific time for prayer was or- 
divine ori^n. The practice, nowever, was a natural one, 
fairly arising from the circumstances of the case, and pre-, 
vailed — not only in the latter periods of the Jewish history 
— but would appear alluded to more than once in the pro- 
phetical writings. " It being well understood'^ (observes 
Prideaux, p. 1 . bi 6) " that the offering up of lite daily 
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Fleur/s Short History of the Israelites, part ii chap. 16. If we would illus- 
trate the geography of the temple by a reference to a building, which, 
according to the position of Bishop Beveridge and others, is of mperior 
sanctity, St Paul's, in London, we mu^t fint observe that the building of 
the latter is very greatly indeed larger than its vnferwr model of Jemsulem. 
If we place the levites as on the steps of the western portico of St. Paul's, 
tbe priests would be employed in sacrifices in the space between those uteps 
and the statute of Queen Ann. The peof^e would be |>laced iMiAouf the 
rails extending towards Ludgate Hill. The parallel spot in Jerusalem was, 
as we have seen, enclosed and surrounded by {nazzas, or poiches. 
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'' sacrifices, and the burning of incense upon the altar of 
*' incense, at the time of these sacrifices, was for the render- 
'^ ing of God propitious unto them, and making their 
prayers to be acceptable in his presence; they were very 
careful to make the times of those offerings, and the times 
^ of their prayers, both at the temple and every where else, 
'* to be exactly the same/' And he is particular in wishing 
it clearly to be seen that the people, on these occasions, 
were praying ^'for themselves; that is — not through the 
medium of a priest; the priests, indeed, being engaged in 
the inner court, in sacrificing. His language is precise; 
•' but neither of these had any public forms to pray by, nor 
" any public ministers to officiate to them herein ; but all 
** prayed in private to themselves, and all according to their 
'* own private conceptions;" and then, seeing the necessity 
of meeting the cavils of some of those (Lightfoot and others) 
who were, like himself, defenders of social prayer — but who 
went further than he did, in contending that social prayer 
was the practice of the Jewish temple — ^he adds, in a note, 
" If there were any stated forms for this worship, they were 
'^ only 05 helps for those who prayed in the temple, which 
'* every one (mered up for himself, without a jmblic minister."^ 
That the (late of the origin of the practice in question (that 
of praying at fixed hours in or towards the temple) is uncertain, 
we have already observed; that such practice commenced 
at the time of Solomon, and with the first opening of the 
temple itself, is by no means improbable; as, to the pious 
and well-reeulated mind, the privilege of prayer would, at 
all times, be valuable and important; and the times of 



* The Jewish hours of pia^er, in later tunes, were the third, sixth, and 
ninth hours, corresponding with our nine, twelve, and three o'clock; the 
first and last being the hours of morning and evening sacrifice. Bishop 
Beveridge, in his ^ Necessity and Advantage of Public Prayer,'' refers us on 
this subject to Ex. xxix. 39; Numb, xxviii. 4; compared with Josephus, b. xiv. 
chu>.8. To shew thatthe peopleprayed,and were assembled in great numbers, 
at ue hours of sacrifice, he cites Luke i. v. 9 — 10; Rev. viii. 3 — 4; Lev. i. 9 ; 
Acts ii. 15—41, and iv. 4. These things, he says, were written for our 
admonition; and he exhorts his readers also to go to places dedicated to 
God's service — sticA om the temple was in Jerusalem f To act on this exhor- 
tation the people should, as we have seen, pray on Ludgate Hill, whilst the 
Bishop of London and his clergy are offering up sacrifices within the railings 
of St Paul's church-yard. Li£fhtfoot says that a large bell gave notice to the 
inhabitants of the city when their incense was about to be offered; and that, 
when offered, all the people in the court began their prayers. Moore (note 31) 
observes that ^ prayer, at the time of sacrifice, was also a common practice 
among heathen nations; instances of which occur in Homer's Odyss. lib.iii. 
447—450; i«34 ; xiv. 423; and in Virgil's ^n. lib. xii. 175, b. 247." 
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sacrifice would occur to the worshipper of Jehovah as beings 
the natural and appropriate hour for prayer, in the same 
manner that the morning and the evening (as being die 
beginning and end of the labours of the day) would occur, 
in our times, to a member of the family of God : perhaps 
even with greater force; for, believing in the immediate 

Eresence of Jehovah, the Jew would be naturally led to regard 
im as peculiarly propitious (to use the expression of 
Prideaux) at that moment, when the appointed worship (of 
sacrifice) was offered before him. The cmirt of the monarch,, 
as it were, was then held — that might well be deemed the* 
moment best fitted for the presenting petitions at his foot- 
stool. The practice of praying at the 'hour of sacrifice is,, 
we believe, first noticed in the case of Elijah, (1 Kingd xiii. 
36) who, in his contest with the priests of Baal, is described 
as praying to God "at the time of the offering of the evening 
" service." It will not be said that this was social prayer; 
neither was it offered up in — though probably toward — the 
temple. Ezra (chap. ix. 6) is described, when oppressed 
by a sense of the sins of the people, as arising from his 
heaviness at the time of the evening sacrifice, and as fietUing 
upon his knees, and spreading out his hands unto the Lord 
his God. Did he, on this occasion, join the social prayer 
of the temple; or did he conduct it? Neither! his prayer 
is individual; he said " O my God, I am ashamed, ana blush 
" to lift up my face to thee my God/* The most complete 
exemplification which can be given of the then practice of 
the Jews, both as to prayer at the hours of sacrifice, and 
toward the temple, is the instance recorded of Daniel, 
(chap vi. 10) after he had learned the decree of Darius — 
that none should ask a petition of any god or man for thirty 
days. " He went into his house ; and his windows being open 
** TOWARD Jerusalem, he knelt upon his knee — three times a day, 
" and prayed, and give thanks before his God, AS HE IHD 
*' AFORETIME,'* In this case, which particularly describes 
the stated conduct of a pious Jew, we find every tning which 
supports our views as to the nature of the prayer of the 
Jewish temple. It was prayer toward Jerusalem; but 
though even stated prayer, it must have been individual. 
This case, if there were no other extant, would suffice of 
itself, to prove that prayer was not — could not have been 
offered in or toward the temple, for the purpose of being 
joint and social. The same prophet (Daniel ix. 21) adverts 
to his "speaking in prayer, at the time of the evening oblation,*' 
The first chapter of Luke describes with precision the 
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Tuode of prayer prevalent when it was written; whatever 
4hif3 passage may lack in authenticity, and we admit its 
vrant of authenticity, still, as recording historical events 
respecting Jesus, it cannot be supposed that the forger 
would have thrown discredit on his own narration, by giv-: 
ing other than a correct description of manners and cus- 
toms so well known as those in question. Of Zechariah, 
the supposed father of John the Baptist, it is said that 
•* while he executed the priest's office before God in the 
'* Order of his course, according to the custom of the priest's 
** office, his lot was to bum incense when he went into the 
" temple of the Lord." This was the duty of the priest. 
How, in the mean. time, were the people employed, and 
where were they assembled ? *' And the whole multitude of 
" 4he people were praying WITHOUT, at the time of incense.'' 
How perfectly does tnis agree with the concurrent testimony 
both of the scriptures, and of all well-informed writers on 
the subject, that the people prayed, not in the temple, with 
the priests to conduct their devotions, but without, that 
is, in the outer court ; the priests, in the mean time, being 
employed, according to the custom of their office, in offering 
sacrifices on the altar, and incense in the temple ! 

Of the apostles Peter and John it is incidentally recorded, 
(Acts iii. 1) that they " went up together into the temple at the 
**hour of prayer, being the ninth hour." That the mention of 
the time is incidental merely, is evident from the narration 
which follows; yet of this circumstance much has been 
made by the defenders of social prayer.* " Was this" 



* As an instance of the ridiculous length to which the perversion of 
scripture is carried by prie&ts, in order to support their personal objects, 
and interested systems, the reader may t^e the following comments on the 

Sassage above quoted. Beveridge, bishop of St. Asaph, in his *< Great 
lecessity and Advantage ofPuUic Frayer^' quoting the passage, that Peter 
and John went up to the temple " at the hour oj prayer^* observes, (p. 6) 
'< I see no reason why this should be so minutely recorded, but only to teach 
us, that though the levitical law expired altogether with our Saviour, yet the 
public worship of God ought still to be kept up at certain times and places set 
apart for it. The object of the writer in recording this minute account 
(consisting of a single line) would appear also to have been well known to 
the reverend bishop. — *^ And this (he says) is left upon record, that Chris- 
tians of all ages yiay know it, and learn by their apostolic example, to lay 
hold of all opportunities they can get of performing their public devotions 
to Almighty God in such places, and at such times as are appointed for that 
purpose :" and he elsewhere (p. 27) has the impudence to assert, "that it is 
left on record, that the apostles went up to the temple at the hour of prayer, on 
PURPOSE that the chtrch in all ages might ham to set aside some certain times 
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(inquires Mr. Pope, p. 66) *' no public worship ?** The ques- 
tion is^ we confess, a startling one, and that from the utter 
want of foundation upon which it is built Nothing whatr- 
erer is said in the passage about worship of any kind. 
Still, however, as it is highly probable, though it is not so 
expressed, that prayer was their object, let us assume, ibr 
the sake of argimient, that they visited the temple for that 
purpose — surely it was not social prayer that they sought 
there. Is it meant to be asserted or insinuated, that they 
went to the temple to join in the public and social prayeil; 
of the Jewish nation, even if such existed, which we ha?e 
proved was not the case? Of that people who had rejected 
the messiah and murdered their master*? The same ques- 
tion applies to another not dissimilar case : *' When the 
" disciples (observes Mr. Moore, p. Ill) had been sped- 
tators of the ascension of their venerated master, they re- 






every day in the year for public prayer ; accordingly as the Jewish chnrdi had 
by Crod s own appointment the morning and evening sacrifices every da^ 
in the year, $o all Christian churches have been used to have ^eir monun^ 
and evening prayers performed every day.'' The reader, perhaps, is by this 
time prepared to hear, that the apostles went up to the temple on pubpobb 
to induce the good people of Wales to pay tithes to the right rever^id the 
bishop of St Asaph. Something not far short of this is actually declared >- 
** For our churches now are as solemnly dedicated to the service of God, 
(impudent falsehood!) and therefore are as much -his houses of prayer, as 
even the Jewish synagogues were, or the temple Utelfr — ^ We cannot doobt^ 
but that all the promises which he made of meeting and blessing his people 
in suth places were intended for and belong to us, and to our churches^ as much 
as they ever did to any. And by consequence, (mark the consequence, 
reader !) that it is both our duty and interest to go to our respective 

CHURCHES, A9 THE TWO GREAT APOSTLES DID TO THE TEMPLE, AT THE HOUR 

OF PRATER.'' little did the apostles or their historian suspect, that their 
example on this occasicm, in visiting the temple at the hour ox prayer, would 
be thus turned to account by one of the priests of the temple of mammon* 
It would appear, indeed, about as probable, that it is recorded of the apostles, 
that they broke bread — on purpose to set us the example of eating Welsh 
rabbits. The writer in the course of the last year^ heard the same (ext 
turned to another account at Whitfield's conventicle in the Citv Road. — 
'^ In a regular attendance, (said the preacher) ^^ on the house of God. as the 
house of prayer, the two apostles have here set us the example. It is our 
duty so to arrange our time, as that we should be present, not only at sermen 
time, but at the beginning of the services in those places in which prayer is unrnt 
to be madeJ'* We must conclude, therefore, that the apostles visit to the 
temple at the hour of prayer, was on purpose to quid^en the motions of 
the saints in the City Road, as well as of the sinners in the diocese joi 
St Asaph, impelling the one set to sleep in the cathedral, and the other to 
sigh in the conventicle I Truly, if tliese representations were correct (to 
say nothing of their inconsistency with each other), tlie apostles would 
have enough to answer for. 
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turned without delay to Jerusalem^ and were continually 
in the temple praising and blessing God/^ — " This was at 
least (he argues) public devotion^ and no doubt social also, 
for such was the stated worship of this ^ house of prayer/ 
and they had no other, as yet, in which to assemble for 
** the purpose/^ Did the disciples then, we ask, return 
from being spectators of the ascension of their venerated 
Blaster, to join in a set form of prayer, with perhaps the 
very individuals who had embrued their hands in that 
master's blood ? W^ have seen that the Jews had at that 
time no set form of prayer ; but if they had had such, would 
it not have been probable, almost certain, that they would 
have prayed for tneir still expected Messiah ? Could the 
disciples have joined them in this prayer ? Lookine at the 
Jews as they then were, and the manner in which they had 
corrupted the truth (on the subject of prayer no less than on 
other subjects), is it likely that the apostles of Jesus could 
have joined with them in social prayer ? Does not the as- 
sumption destroy itself? Is it not evident, that if they 
were in the temple, " praising and blessing God," or if they 
went there " at the hour of prayer,'^ that their devotions 
must have been separate and individual, and not socially 
with those who had destroyed their master, if even the 
Jewish nation had practised social prayer?* 

We have now ^iie over most of the cases in which the 
prayers of individuals who were Jews, are spoken of as 
Deing offered up at the time of sacrifice ; and vre appeal to the 
reader, whether they do not, as far as they are applicable 
to the case, support all the positions which we have laid 
down, and destroy all the positions which we are controvert- 
ing. In the first place, it will be observed, that the greater 
number of these are cases of persons praying, not in the 
temple or its courts, but at a distance from it ; clearly shew- 
ing, that the temple was considered as a house of prayer, 
because it was the residence of God, not because it was a 
place of social prayer. It was, indeed, a " tabernacle of 
*' meeting:** but it was a meeting between man and his 
Maker ; not between man and his fellow creature ; and even 
in these cases of prayer which were offered up in the courts 



* To get rid of this difficulty it will be said, and is geoeially supposed, 
that the fiist converts went to the temple to pray socially among them^vet. 
The reader, however, will remark the absurdity of the supposition, that two 
such congregations as the Jews and Christians met together^ at the wme time 
and pUtce^ publicly to pr«r^ down each other ! 
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of the temple, we have found no cause whatever to believe, 
that it was social ; but, on the contrary, every reason to 
infer, that it was individual. 

A few striking and important cases of the temple prayer, 
yet remain to be referred to ; but we shall first notice in this 
connection, certain circumstances connected with the erec- 
tion and opening of the second temple, as recorded in the 
books of Ezra and Nehemiah. We notice them the rather 
because they are, at least some of them, frequently adduced 
in support of the practice of public social prayer, and be- 
cause some degree of difficulty really attaches to them ; but 
we are convinced, on a fair review, that that difficulty will 
cease ; and that in the second, as in the first temple, there 
is no evidence whatever for believing that the Jewish people 
practiced the observance in cjuestion. As it did not exist 
in the first building, we are, indeed, justified in supposing, 
that it was not observed in the second. Where is the com- 
mand that it sh()uld be added ? In what passage of the 
books which bear their names, do we find Ezra or !Nehemiah 
adding to those rites and ceremonies which had been* insti- 
tuted by Moses, or appointed by Solomon ? It is for the 
defenders of social prayer to produce such : neither can we 
in such a case as this be content with indirect or incidental 
evidence ; we are justified in looking for an express com- 
mand, and a clear and explicit appointment, by Divine au- 
thority, of that rite or ceremony, (public social prayer) in 
the latter temple, which, we think, may fairly be said to 
have been proved not to have existed in the former one. 

As, however, in the absence of such direct authority, 
incidental passages in these books are alluded to, and even 
much insisted on, we shall, in order to leave nothing undone 
within our power to establish the truth, advert to such, and 
endeavour to shew their true meaning, and fair interpreta- 
tion. The seventh chapter of Nehemiah describes in detail, 
the number who returned from the captivity, with their 
several officers ; here were, (besides the people) the priests, 
the levites, the porters, the singers, and the nethenims, 
(the hewers of wood and the drawers of water.) These it 
will be seen, were officers of the old temple, whose several 
employments we have already seen described ; here was no 
new officer appointed for the new office of social prayer ; 
neither was that emplojrment added to the duties of any of 
the original attendants in the court of Jehovah. If, as Mr. 
Moore allows, there was in the first temple no officer to 
" conduct the devotions of the people," their devotions 
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must have remained equally without a conductor in the 
second. 

The foundation of the new temple is described iti Ezra, 
chap. iii. and its dedication is recorded in chap. vi. Both 
events were celebrated by religious observances — doubtless, 
it will be said, by social prayer^ — assuredly not ! " When 
** the foundation was laid, they set the priests in their apparel 
" with trumpets, and the levites, the sons of Asaph, with cym- 
" bals, to praise the Lord, AFTER the ORDINANCE OF 
*' David, king of IsHAEl." The dedication .of " this 
*' house of God was kept withjoy^' — ^but social prayer was not 
among the public forms then adopted as a demonstration of 
joy : it was by sacrifice that they expressed their exultation. 
- — *' I'hey offered an hundred bullocks, two hundred ramSg 
"four hundred lambs ; and for a sin offering for all Israel, 
''twelve he-^oats" (Ezra vi. 17.) " And they set the priests 
" in' their divisions, and the levites in their iourses,for the ser- 
** vice of God, which is at Jerusalem, AS it IS WRITTEN IN 
" THE BOOK OF RIosES." But amongst " the ordi- 
" NANCES OF David,*' or " in the books of Moses/' 
public social prayer was no where to be found ! The com- 
tmnions of Ezra who afterwards return, also publicly cele- 
Di*ate their deliverance — and by what means ? — by public 
social prayer ? — No ! They *' offered burnt offerings unto the 
God of Israel; twelve bullocks for all Israel, ninety and six 
rams, seventy and seven lambs, twelve he-goats, for a sin 
offering : alt this was a burnt offering unto the Lord ;" but 
of public social prayer unto the Lord, which if practised at 
all, would most have been practised on such an occasion, 
not one word is said. 

A view of the peculiar circumstances in which the Jewish 
people were at this time placed, will explain much that is 
peculiar or ' extraordinary in their conduct. Theirs was a 
disorganized state of society : they cast lots to determine 
who shall dwell in Jerusalem, and who in the other cities, 
(Neh. xi. 1.) They assembled with fasting, and with sack- 
cloth and earth upon them, and stood up and read the law, 
and confessed their sins ; and worshipped or shewed reve- . 
rence to the Lord their God ; (ix. 3.) they renewed the na- 
tional covenant with Jehovah, writing it, and putting to it 
the seal of the princes, levites, and priests ; (x. 38.) When, 
whilst the whole people were plunged in want and misery, 
Neheiniah expressed his indignation (chap, v.) at those wno 
exacted usury from their brethren, and, in tne assembly of the 
people, shook his lap, and said, " So Cod shake out every man 
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** from his house, that performeth not this promise,** all the con- 
gregation signified their assent by saying. Amen: and, it is 
added, that they " praised the Lord^" Not in set forms of 
social prayer ; but, as will be seen hereafter, in conformity 
with the manner of the people, by shouts and acclamations, 
or by repeating some of tneir peculiar, we may say, pro- 
verbial forms of expression, expressive of the greatness of 
their God and king. Thus also, when Ezra brought the 
Ion? forgotten book of the law, and read and expounded it 
to the people, they received it with every demonstration of 
feeling and delight ; and when Ezra blessed the Lord^ the 
great God, all the people answered (not amen merely, in the 
formal use of the word as now used), but they expressed 
their assent and their gratitude, by shouting amen, amen, 
with lifting: up their hands. These were, in fact, the accla- 
mations of a multitude assembled, as it were, at a political 
meeting, for a purpose connected with their law ;* and they 
bowed their hands and worshipped (shewed reverence to) 
the Lord, with their faces to the ground ; and then, when 
these transports of their gratitude had subsided, the levites 
read in the book distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading. Are we in our days, to 
imitate the conduct of this people upon this extraordinary 
occasion? It is argued, that we are to do so, and 
that we are regularly to practise social prayer, because 
they shouted assent (amen, amen) when they agreed with 
the sentiments of one of their leaders, and bowed their 
head, and shewed reverence when the law of their God 
and King was read to them. But if we are to imitate them, 
let us really do so, and not perform one thing because they 
did another. If we are to shout amen like them, let it be 
accompanied with lifting up of our hands, and with bowing 
with our faces to the ground. When they heard the law, 
all the people wept. (Neh. viii. 9.) When the foundation 
of the temple was laid, then too there were those (Ezra iii.- 
12) who " wept with a loud voice ;" whilst there were others 
who ** shouted vnth a great shout ; so that the people could 
" not discern the noise of the shouts of joy from the noise of 
*' the weeping of the people ** Now these are both cases ad- 
duced in support of social prayer : surely it would be re- 



* The use of the phrase, true, true, in the public meetings of the English, 
and of supported, supported, by the French, would appear, particularly tht 
latter, the nearest to approach to that use of the phrase amenhy the Jews 
to which we are now adyerting. 
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larded as an inroad on the modem practice, if the peoplie 
<in the interior either of St. Paul's cathedral, or the chapel 
in South Place, Finsbury) were in the midst of the service, 
as it is called, to ** shout with a loud shout, and the noise 
*' was heard afar off.'* Yet, if the Jews are to be our pat- 
tern in this respect, and if we are to do that regularly and 
stated which they did on these especial occasions, why 
should we not have weekly weepings and social shoutings ? 
Why should we not lift up our hands and fall on our faces, 
as a matter of stated observance ? for, for all these we have 
the example of the Jewish people at the time of the erection 
of the second temple. 

Having thus noticed the erection and dedication of the 
second temple, we must, previous to leaving this part of the 
subject, notice one or two passages in the New Testament 
(in addition to those already cited) which shew the mode in 
which prayer was therein offered in the time of Jesus and 
his apostles. We have already, in adverting to the case 
of Zacharias, taken occasion to observe, that the early 
chapters of Luke, though evidently forged and spurious, yet, 
doubtless, contain correct representations as to the manners 
of the times, and the course of public events. These chap- 
ters speak of Annah, as an aged widow, who " departed not 
from the temple, but served God with fasting and prayer, 
NIGHT AND DAV." In the authentic part of the same 
book, (xxiv. 63) it is recorded of the disciples, that they 
•' were continually in the temple, praising and blessing 
" God." Now the expressions night and day and continually, 
would appear to imply something more than attendance on 
regular and stated times of social prayer. As the cases are 
not spoken of as extraordinary, it was probably by no means 
uncommon amongst the Jews, that persons of greater piety 
than others, should, more frequently than others were, be in 
the temple ; some, perhaps, even day and night ; and some 
so often as to justify the term continually ; and these per- 
sons must have been employed, not in social prayer, but in 
individual prayer, in some of the courts or chambers of the 
temple ; many such being provided above the piazzas or 
porches above referred to, and which it has been surmised, 
with great probability, were used for this as well as other 
piirposes. In such a chamber, it has been by some sup- 
posed, the events recorded in Acts ii. on the day of Pente-^ 
cost, took place : to such a chamber it probably was, that 
Peter and John went up at the hoiir of prayer ; (Acts iii. 1) 
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and that the apostles, instead of joining in prayer with 
the Jews, went continually, praisins and blessing God. When 
the apostle Paul declares^Actsxxii. 17) that whilst he prayed 
in the temple, *'hewas in a trance,'* and that miraculous com- 
munications were made to him, is it meant to be asserted, that 
this took place whilst he was joining in social prayer with 
the whole congregation of the people f Will Mr. Moore, or 
any other defender of the practice, have the hardihood to 
assert this ? or, if they will not, how otherwise can they ez- 

Slain the fact? Upon our hypothesis, confirmed as we 
ave shewn that hypothesis to be, by the general tenor of 
scripture, it is intelligible enough. Upon theirs it is grossly 
absurd, or perfectly unintelligible. 

One other passage in the New Testament, as to the 
temple worship, and we shall leave this part of the subject 
as complete, and our point fully established. Mr. Moore, 
in his inquiry, to which we have so frequently had occasion 
to refer, has devoted one whole section of that work, to 
" the relisiom services of the temple IN THE TIME OF 
" Christ?' In his eflfort to prove, that public social prayer 
formed a part of these services, he has pressed into the ser- 
vice (how unsuccessfully has been seen in our preceding 
pages) the aid and authority of Lightfoot and rrideaux, 
Lewis and Miller, Leiand and Godwin, Selden, Buxtorf, 
and Vitringa; to these have been added, the stores of rab- 
binical learning and traditionary lore, amongst the Jews 
themselves, from the Talmud and the glosses on the Talmud, 
(see p. 52) down to Maimonides ; and thence from Maimo- 
nides down to Gam. Ben Pedahzur. Now to say nothing 
further than we have already said upon this long string of 
learned authorities, we would beg to offer (as we are speci- 
fically upon the temple service IN the time of Christ) one 
authority which appears to have wholly escaped the atten- 
tion of Mr. Moore — we mean that of Jesus himself. How 
does the ^reat teacher of all truth, when drawing a picture 
of the living manners of his times, in what manner does he 
describe the prayer of the temple, or (if it must so be termed) 
the temple service ?" Let his language speak for itself: — 
Two men went up into the temple to pray ; the one a pharisee, 
and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood ana prayed 
" thus WITH HIMSELF : God, I thank thee that I am not as 
" other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
" publican : I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I 
'* possess. And the publican STANDING AFAR OFF, would not 
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*^ lift up 4o much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
*' breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner"* What ! 
two men praying, and one standing with, or by himself, khA 
one afar off! One vaunting forth the boastings of pride, 
and another breathing the language of humility ! One 
noticing in terms of implied censure, the man who was 
praying at the same time with him, and the other only ap- 

ealing to God, and disregarding all else around him ! 

mpossible ! Surely it will oe said — this cannot have been ^ 
for this is wholly inconsistent with the practice of public 
social prayer. Take for example, our churches and our 
chapels, and say if it be possible in either of them, that the 
pharisee and the publican could have prayed, as they are 
TCSr^ribed by Jesus to have prayed. Let us take the estab- 
lished church, in which social prayer will be most com- 
pletely found, and at the beginning of the service the WHOLE 
congregation address God, as *' their Almishty and most 
*' merciful Father," in the following terms of humility and 
<$onfession : " We have erred and strayed from thy ways 
•' like lost sheep : we have followed too much the devices 
'* and desires of our own hearts. We have" (unlike the 
arrogant claims of the pharisee) " left undone those things 
" which we ought to have done, and we have done those 
'• things which we ought not to have done ; and there is 
*' no health in us : but thou, O Lord, have mercy upon us 
" miserable offenders !" Now this is language, the prayer 
being social, which ALL must use : there is, there can be, 
here no distinction between the pharisees and the pub- 
licans in the congregation. The prayer of the temple, 
therefore, we directly infer, must have been somewhat 
different from this : it could not have been by a set form 
or liturgy, as in our establishment ; but was it like the 
prayers of our dissenters, in which the priests lead the 



♦ Should it be said, that this being a parable or fable, the whole is a fto 
tioD, we would reply, that although the facU described are fictitious, yet 
that, as being a picture of manners, addressed to the Jewish people, the 
whole is, no doubt, in strict accordance with their habits and practices.. 
Jesus, indeed, in addition to the other inimitable beauticb of his parables, 
was ever remarkable for the truth and correctness with which he poutrayed 
scenes from life. As his object when giving the parable abave quoted, 
was to convey — ^not to us, in a distant age and country, but to the Jews, 
whom he addressed, a moral lesson as to the nature of prayer, there can be 
no doubt but that he correctly described, or rather alluded to, the mode of 
prayer then prevalent : without this his moral would have passed unheeded, 
una his whole intention have been defeated. 
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prayers of the people^ speaking in their persons, and on lol 
their parts? Let us examine. — '* We acknowledge theeyill 
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*' (was the language, in prayer, some time since, of one at 
*' the most eminent of the Unitarian teachers, Mr. Aspland) |1 
" we acknowledge thee to be the only high and true God ; 
*' besides whom there is no Saviour, and with whom ther& 
is no equal. Instructed by thy word, we worship 
and praise thee, the universal Father, with whom there 
is no respect of persons. Holy Father, we (that is, the 
** WHOLE congregation) confess liefore thee our unworthi- 
'' ness, and beseech thee, that we may be enabled to bring 
" forth the works of righteousness." Had there been 

Eroud pharisees in our days, and if it had not fortunately 
appened, that Mr. Aspland had none but humble and 
repentant sinners in his congregation, who felt and 
confessed their unworthiness before God, how could the 
pharisee in his congregation; in his mode of conducting 
social prayer, have stood with himself apart, and given ex- 
pression to his spiritual pride and self-righteousness? It is 
evident then from these cases, that the prayer of the temple 
in the time of Jesus, was conducted in a manner wholly 
different from the prayer, either of St. PauVs or of the 
Gravel'pits, Hackney. It was, as has been evident through- 
out, and as is confirmed by this parable, individual prayer; 
each by himself offering his petition, as each knew the 
plague, or felt the pride of his own heart, and having nei- 
ther priest to conduct their devotions, nor liturgies and 
prescribed forms to confine them within fixed modes of 
expression. 

We have now examined the worship of the Jewish 
temple, from the time of its institution to that of Jesus 
and his apostles, as that worship is described in the au- 
thentic records of the Old and New Testament. From 
the whole it has appeared, that there is no foundation 
for the assertion, that public social prayer formed part 
of the service of that temple. We have seen, that it was 
never commanded, that it was never practised, and that 
no censures are ever levelled against either its neglect or 
its abuse. That the duty of the priests was sacrifice ; that 
the olEce of the levites was singing praises in the presence 
of their God and King. That they were in neither of 
these joined by the people, who were kept separate and 
without, in the courts of the temple appropriated to them. 
That the Jewish people were allowed as a privilege, not 
commanded as a duty, or as part of the ordained worship 
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of the temple, inov toward this temple, as the palace of their 
;]tin^, and as containing the peculiar presence of their God, to 
,^ offer up their petitions; that as each was to pray according as 
\ he knew the plague of his own heart, so each prayed sepa- 
p. rately, in language applicable to his own case and feelings. 

- That the prayer of the Jews when absent, was toward the 
^ house, evidently shewing, that publicity and jointness 
; were not the objects in view* That those who prayed in 

the courts of the temple, prayed there at any time, and 

, at all times, as they pleased ; but that a practice pre- 

• vailed amongst the Jews, probably coeval with the building 

- itself, of particularly offering up their petitions at stated 
1. hours, because as in the temple God was supposed to be pe- 
: culiarly present, so at the time of sacrifice he was sup- 
posed to be peculiarly propitious. From the whole, we 
draw the general inference, that the Jews did not practice 
social prayer. Even had they done so, indeed, it would to 
us have been no matter of example ; but not doing so, its 
advocates must look for other and better authority for 
the practice. We shall return to the subject, and dis- 
cuss further the arguments adduced in defence of this 
ordinance. 



THE LIGHT OF REVELATION AND THE LIGHT 

OF NATURE COMPARED. 

A BELIEF in God, his providence, and a future state, are 
the fundamentals oJF religion. Men, whether they believe 
in revelation or not, must build upon the foundation which 
these supply. A belief in God is but a bare admission of 
superior power : if the government, i. e. the providence of 
God be added, yet, without a fixture state of righteous 
retribution, any moral system of belief is essentially imper- 
fect. Vice is frequently triumphant — virtue often oppressed 
— but a future state opens and justifies the ways of God to 
man, and unites the religious and moral universe into a 
wise, comprehensive, and benevolent whole. 

The opponents of revealed religion assert that the light 
of nature is sufficient to' teach the existence and attributes 
of God — man's duty, and his future hopes. Believers deny 
this, and we purpose directing the reader's attention to the 
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question. But let the sufficiency of this natural light be 
conceded for the moment; let it oe admitted that it teaches 
one only God, his providence, and a future state — Revela- 
tion ako declares these great and important truths; the 
lessons of the one confirm the inferences from the other; 
all, therefore, that, in this respect, can be urged against 
revelation is — that it teaches that which may be interred 
from the infinitely various works of God in creation. 

Revelation and the works of nature proceed from the 
same source ; — the God of truth — the benevolent creator of 
all things : their end is the same — the well being and hap- 

{>iness of man. Revelation declares that God is love ; that 
ove to God and our neighbour (piety and benevolence^ 
comprehend the whole of our duties. This is the grand 
result of God's communications in the scriptures. " Upon 
*' these" to use the language of Jesus. " hang ail the law and 
*' the prophets;" and having thus simplified our duties in 
this life, we are further assured that we shall inherit eternal 
life, if, knowing these things, we do them. The pupil of 
nature declares that this also is the teaching of nature ;* yet, 
he adds, revelation is false. He cannot mtend that these 
principles are not true ; granting, therefore, for the moment, 
that these principles might have been inferred from nature, 
all that can be urged against the teaching of Jesus is — that 
he taught that which may be inferred from other sources. 

Believers in revealed religion, however, deny that the 
existence and attributes of the Supreme have ever been 
discovered by any nation, unaided by revelation, or by 
known intercourse with those who have enjoyed its advan- 
tages. That to revelation, and to that alone, are the views 
we now have of the unity, supremacy, benevolence, and 
providence of God to be referred. 

• The following are the five articles put forth by Lord Herbert, of Cher- 
bury, as the result of the teaching of the Book of Nature : — 

1. That there is one supreme God of Gods and Father of all things. 
II. That all worship and adoration ought to tenninate in this one God. 

III. That the love and pursuit of truth and virtue, is the chief and only 

essential part of this acceptable, rewardable worship of the one true 
God. 

IV. That deep contrition and sorrow for our sins, and aberrations from 

truth and virtue, with .a sincere repentance and reformatian after 
such sins committed, is the true propitiation for sin, or means of 
reconciling sinners to God. 
V. That God, as the wise and righteous governor of the world, will cer- 
tainly reward virtue, and punish vice, both here and hereafter. 
Of these articles it may be safely asserted thai they are all derived from 
the New Testament. 
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It may be asked of what importance is it from whence 
this knowledge is derived, if the principles are believed ?-r- 
much every way ! The continuance of religious and moral 
knowledge depends on a constant reference to its source; 
if we turn from the source of light we turn into darkness, 
and time but increases its density. When a system of 
ri^ligion is built upon erroneous inferences — such inferences, 
though not morally bad in themselves, become fraught with 
the same mischiefs as if they were so. Error maybe infinitely 
varied, in kind and degree ; but if it exist in the premises, 
the conclusions cannot but be widely distant from truths 
and the consequences will be as serious as the subject is 
important. We pass then to the inquiry into the source of 
religious and moral knowledge. Is it derived from revelation, 
or taught by the light of nature, without the aid of revela- 
tion? 

What is man by nature? And lest we should be supposed 
to represent him as degraded, weak, and dependent, for the 
purposes of our argument, we will take the words of an oppo- 
nent of revelation — not solely because they suit the intent of 
our argument — but because we think they truly represent the 
situation of man in a state of nature. " Man, (says Volney)ina 
•* savage state, is a brute ; an ignorant animal ; a mischevious 
•' and ftrocious beast, like a bear, or an ourang outang ; he is 
*' not happy in such a state, for he has but the sensations 
*' of the moment, and these sensations are habitually senti- 
" ments of violent and pressing wants, which he cannot 

f ratify; seeing that he is ignorant by nature, and feeble 
y his state of insulation from society." This, we say> 
is substantially a correct view of man in a state of nature,^ 
and justly exhibits his intellectual and physical wants. It 
is evident that the course of nature, by which the physical 
man is now nurtured into being, must have been departed 
from in the instance of the^rs^ man. The constitution of 
nature bespeaks a wise and benevolent author; and that 
adaptation of the passions and affections, to which we owe. 
our support in infancy — our* nurture into maturity, must 
have been supplied by other benevolent means to our first 
parents. Surely the intellectual wants of the being were as 
pressing and as important as the physical necessities of the 
animal. God had endowed man with powers superior to 
those of all other sensitive beings; and as his intellectual: 
is superior to his physical powers, the inference in favour of 
a moral revelation is as strong as the necessity for a phy- 
sical superintendence is obvious. It may be urged that the 
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physical wants being supplied^ man would ultimately have 
arrived at a knowledge of his Creator, and have worsni^ped 
him in spirit and in truth. We shall shew that, unaided 
by revelation, he never has done this ; that with it he has 
risen superior in the moral scale to those who have not 
known God through its medium. For the present let us 
hear what is said of the light of nature, and its sufficiency 
for the moral and intellectual necessities of humanity, by 
one of its advocates. 

''The word of God (says Mr. Paine*) is the creation we behold. And it 
is in this word, which no human invention can counterfeit or alter, that. 
God speaketh universally to man. It is only in the creation that all oar 
ideas and conceptions of a word of God can unite. The creation speaketk 
an universal language, independently of human speech, or human language, 
multiplied and various as they be. It is an ever-exi6tii^ original, 
which e' ery man can read. It cannot be forged; it cannot be counterfeited; 
it cannot be lost; it cannot be altered; it cannot be suppressed. It does 
not depend upon the will of man whether it shall be published or not: it 
publishes itself from one end of the earth to another. It preaches to all 
nat ous, and to all worlds; and this word of God reveals to man all that is 
necessary for man to know of God. 

These are the assertions of the advocates of the sufficiency 
of the light of nature. The advocates of revelation have a 
right to expect evidence in support of the system of their 
opponents. A rational deist will admit that assertion is not 
proof, and we ask him to put this question to himself— 
What evidence ought to be adduced in support of this 
statement? He surely will not say that those nations who 
have professed to guide themselves by the light of revela- 
tion, are proofs of the sufficiency of the light of Nature, 
unaided by revelation. The only mode of establishing the 
sufficiency of the light of nature is to refer to those nations 
who have not possessed the light of revelation. If the 
Book of Creation (to use the language of Mr. Paine) 
speaketh an universal language, if it be " an ever existing 
" original, which every man can read," if it " publishes 
*' itself from one end of th^ earth to the other,'* if " it 
*' teaches to all nations all that is necessary for man to 
" know of God," some one of the multitude of nations, of 
which history furnishes the knowledge, can be referred to 
in proof of the assertion — the affirmative is upon those who 
assert the fact; and when it is said that "the belief of a 
" God is, of all beliefs, the most easy, because it arises out 
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'' of neceBsity/'* the friends of revelation may surely ask 
for a solitary instance of the fact. They can, however, go 
far to prove the negative of the assertion, from the inten- 
tional admissions of some, and the unintentional admissions 
of others, from the records of history, and from the know- 
ledge which those who have had intercourse with the 
nations of recently discovered countries, have aquired and 
made known. We beg our readers to attend to the language 
of Mr. Paine before quoted, and to compare their assertions 
with the following extracts from the reasoning of Mr. Hume, 
another enemy to revelation, in proof of the proposition — 
that polytheism, not the belief in one God, was the primary 
religion of man. 

** It appears to me,t that if we consider the improvement of human 
society, from rude beginnings to a state of greater perfection, polytheism, 
or idolatry, was, and necessarily must have been, the first and most ancient 
religion of mankind. This opinion 1 shall endeavour to confirm by the fol- 
lowing arguments : — 

'* It is a matter of fact incontestable that, about 1 700 years ago, all mankind 
were polytheists; the doubtful and sceptical principles of a few philosophers, 
or the theism, and that too not entirely pure, of one or two nations, form no 
objection worth regarding. Behold then the clear testimony of history. 
The farther we mount up into antiquity, the more do we find mankind 
plunged into polytheism — no marks, no symptoms of any more perfect reli- 
gion. The most ancient records of human race still presents us with that 
system, as the popular and established creed. The north, the south, the 
east, the west, give their unanimous testimony to the same fact. What can 
be opposed to so full an evidence? As far as vmriting or history reaches/ 
mankind, in ancient times, appear universally to have been polytheistsl 
Shall we assert, that in more ancient times, before the knowledge of letters, 
or the discovery of any art or science, man entertained the principles of pure 
theism. That is, while they were ignorant and barbarous, they discovered 
truth, but fell into error, as soon as they acquired learning and politeness. 
But, in this assertion, you not only contradict all appearance of probability, 
but also our present experience concerning the principles and opinions of 
barbarous nations : the savage tribes of America, Africa, and Asia, are all 
idolaters. 

'* It seems certain that, according to the progress of human thought, the 
ignorant multitude must fiist entertain some grovelling and familiar notion 
of superior powers, before they stretch their conception to that perfect Being, 
who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature. We may as reasonably 
imagine that men inhabited palaces before huts and cottages, or studied 
geometry before agriculture, as assert that the Deity appeared to them a 
pure spirit, omniscient, omnipotent, 'and omnipresent, before he was appre- 
hended to be a powerful, though limited being, with human passions and 
appetites, limbs and organs. The mind rises gradually from inferior to 
superior; by abstracting from what is imperfect, it forms an idea of perfec- 
tion; and slowly distinguishing the nobler parts of its own frame from the 
grosser, it learns to transfer only the former, much elevated and refined, to 

• Age of Reason. 
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its divioity. Nothing oould disturb this natural progress of thought» but 
some obvious aud invincible argument, vtrhich might immediately lead the 
mind into the pure principles of theism, and make it overleap, at one bound, 
the vast interval which is interposed between the human and divine nature. 
But thouc^h I allow that the order and frame of the universe, when acuratelj 
examined, affords such an argument, yet I can never think that this eoth 
sideration could have an influence on mankind when they formed their finf 
rude notions of religion. The causes of such objects as are quite familiar to 
us, never strike our attention or curiosity ; and, however extraordinary or 
surprising these objects in themselves, they are passed over by the raw and 
ignorant multitude, without much examination or inquiry. Adam rising «t 
once, in Paradise, and in the full perfection of his faculties, would natundly, 
as represented by Milton, be astonished at the glorious appearances of 
nature, the heavens, the air, the earth, his own organs and members, and 
would be led to ask — whence this wonderful scene arose? But a barbarous, 
necessitous animal, (such as man is on the first origin of society) pressed lij 
such numerous wants and passions, has no leibure to admire the regular hot 
of nature, or make inquiries concerning the cause of those objects, to wbidi, 
£rom his infancy, he has been gradually accustomed. On the contrary, thg 
more regular and uniform, that is, the more perfect nature appears, the moN 
he is familiarized to it, and the less inclined to scrutinize and examine it; a 
monstrous birth excites his curiosity, and is deemed a prodigy; it ahurms 
him from its novelty, and immediately sets him a trembling, and sacrifismg 
and praying; but an animal, complete in all its limbs and organs, is to biiq 
an ordinary spectacle, and produces no religious opinion or affection. Ask 
him whence that animal arose, he will tell you from the -copulation of i^ 
parents, and these, whence, from the copulation of theirs. A few removes 
satisfy his curiosity, and set the objects at such a distance, that he entirely 
lo^es sight of them. Imagine not that he will so much as start the question 
— whence the ^rst animal, much less whence the whole system or united 
febric of the universe arose. Or, if you start suoh a question to him, expect 
not that he will employ his mind with any anxiety about a subject so remote, 
so uninteresting, and which so much exceeds the bounds of his capacity .*' 

The religion of nature is nothing more than the inferences 
or conclusions which each individual man draws from the 
works of God, as to his being and attributes; the clown 
draws few, if any; the philosopher many, and various ; and 
the religion is as infinitely varied as the combinations of 
thought, and the deductions of the myriads, to whom the 
power of thought is given. Authority is out of the 
question ; there can be no common standard. The " Book 
•* of Creation," it is true, is open to all ; but no one nation 
can be named to which it has taught all that is necessary 
for man to know. Surely there is a sad deficiency in the 
evidence which is to prove the sufficiency of this religion. 
It publishes itself, say its advocates, from one end or the 
earth to the other; and the evidence adduced is, we pre- 
sume, to be brought from the followers of Mahomet, the 
disciples of Zoroaster, the various Indian sects, the Tartar 
hordes, the African savages, the American Indians, the 
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recently discovered Esquimaux, and the multitude of 
1 worshippers of birds, beasts, insects, and idols, or from the 
: pagan mythologists. 

' Let us see from Mr. Volney what has been, and is, in 
: feet, the teaching of this universal religion, which commu- 
I nicates all that is necessary for man to Know. He has con-^ 
^ densed the history of the religion of all nations, in his 
i Ruins of Empires ; and the opponent of revelation cannot 

object his partiality for revelation against the authority of 

his testimony. 

^ Behind them came the less magmficent standards of a multitude of 
Gods, mal6, female, and hermaphrodite, related to, and connected with, 
the three principal, who pass their lives in intestine war, and are, in this 
respect, imitated by their worshippers. These Gods have need of nothing; 
and receive offerings without ceasing. Their attributes are omnipotence 
and ubiquity; and a firamin, with some petty charm, imprisons them 
iii an image, or in a pitcher, and retails their favours according to his will 
and pleasure. 

" As these standards passed, an innumerable crowd of others presented 
^emselves to our eyes, and the genius exclaimed — I should never come to 
1^ conclusion, were 1 to detail to you all the different systems of belief which 
divide these nations. Here the Tartar hordes adore — under the figure of 
animals, insects, and birds — the good and evil Genii ; who, under a principal 
bat indolent divinity, govern the universe by their idolatry, giving us an 
image of the ancient paganism of the western world. You see the strang«F 
dress of the Chamans — a robe of leather, fringed with little bells and rattles,; 
embroidered with idols of iron, claws of birds, skins of serpents, and heads 
of owls ; they are agitated with artificial convulsions, and with magical cries 
invoke the dead to deceive the living. In this place you behold the sooty 
inhabitants of Africa, who, while they worship their Fetiches, entertain the 
same opinions. The inhabitant of Juida adores God under the figure of 
an enormous serpent, which, for their misfortune, the swine reward as 
a delicious morsaJ. The Teleutean dresses the figure of his God in a 
variety of gaudy colours, like a Russian soldier. And the Kamchadale, 
finding that every thing goes on ill in this world, and under his climate, 
represents God to himself under the figure of an ill-natured and arbitrary 
old man, smoking his pipe, and sitting in his traine^u, employed in the 
hunting of foxes and martins. In fine, there are a hundred oilier savage 
nations, who, entertaining none of these ideas of civilized countries respect- 
ing God, the soul, and a future state, exercise no species of worship, and 
yet are not lessfavottred with the gifts of natwrey ■ in the irreligion to which 
nature has destined them^ 

Thus then — upon the shewing of the advocates of the 
Book of Nature — polytheism, idolatry, and irreligion, have 
been the results oi its teachings ; whilst, as we shall evi- 
dence in our next. Revelation alone has exhibited to the 
world correct conceptions of the character and requirements 
of the Invisible Creator. 
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A CHARACTER. 

After the manner of a JAving Author. 

Mb. is one of those elderly gentlemen who con*^ 

tinually think, and talk, and write of the days of their 
youth only ; who see nothing to admire in the present, and 
nothing to hope for in the future ; to whom the past is 
every thing — all and in all. Whatever has gone by he can 
recount with the most minute accuracy; particularly all 
that is unimportant in the past. His eye is a telescope, 
which magnifies small objects, and only sees distant ones. 
Like Jack the Giant Killer, after he had sown the beans, 
his whole time is employed in tracing back his steps to the 
point at which he set out. Life is a verb which he conju-^ 
^ates in the preterite tense only. It is a false perspective,^ 
nke Hogarth's picture, in which the most distant objects are 
the largest. If he should run a race for a wager, it would 
be like that of the man recently spoken of in the newspapers, 
who ran farther than any one had ever done before him — 
backwards! He goes the journey of this world in a coach, 
with his back always to the horses. Of all the fishes in the 
sea, he is, in this respect, the most like the crab ; of all the 
beasts on the earth, the most like the cat, for he can see 
best in the dark, 'and the pupil of his eye contracts at the 
sunshine, resting on present objects. He has kept a diary 
of his life, and every morning turns back and folds down 
the leaf at fifty years ago. He can tell you how he ate, and 
drank, and slept, during the greater part of the last century; 
and run a regular parallel between the present times and 
seventeen hundred and odd. 

As he is a professor of religion — a dissenter — and an/ 
enlightened dissenter — he can give the most minute account 
of the origin and progress of his party. He is himself, in 
this respect, a whole antiquarian society — president, mem- 
bers, secretary and all. He knows when the Rev. Mr. 

(who died twenty years ago, and was forgotten long before 
he died) preached his first sermon, what was his text, and 
under how many heads he divided his discourse. He can 
write whole pa^es of the actions of a man who did nothing, 
and delights in reminiscences of those of whom nothing 
deserves to be remembered. 

" O fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble — ^born to be forgot." 

To a line of text in large he can add whole pages of com* 
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ment in little, remembering all the men who all the world 
besides has forgotten, and giving a catalogue raisonnie of 
such of their works as have been neglected by posterity, 
and used up as waste paper. He amuses a convivial party 
by discourses on their departed friends ; his whole conver- 
sation is a prose version of the Pleasures of Mfemory; and 
the best introduction he can give to an acquaintance is to 
tell in which volume, and at what page, his great grand* 
father is spoken of in Wood's Athenm Oxonionsis, He is, in 
fact, the tomb-stone of his party, or its parish register. 
His discourse is one long funeral oration. Futurity with 
him travels backward, toward the flood: his course is 
toward the beginning of things. He lives a third time in 
the race — not of his grand children — but of his grand 
father; and his life, spent in the contemplation of his^rs^ 
childhood, secures him from the imputation of ever entering 
on his second. 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 

lightfoot, in commenting upon some portions of the Old Testament, says — 
** Some three months after this, the three persons of the Trinity dine with 
^ Abraham. The Son and Holy Ghost go down to Sodom, but the first 
*' person of the Trinity stayeth with Abraham.^' 

An ^^AUegorkal Picture of the Battle of Waterloo,^* by Wmtl, was re- 
cently exhibited in London. In the description which was sold in the 
exhibition room, occurred the following explantion of '^ The Union JackJ' 
— ** Wellington has his hand upon the tri- coloured cross on the shield of 
" Britannia, expressive of the Christian's emblem ; the three colours of 
*^ which it is composed, being answerable to the persons of the Trinify. 

'' Redis the first, or fiery principle in the Godhead. 

*' Bhte, the second, is the Saviour or Mediator. 

" WhitCy the third, is the dove of peace." 

In the " Bides and Orders of the Christian Benefit Society , held at the 
^ Vestry of Mr, Upton^s Meetmgy Church Street, Blackfriars Road, insti- 
** tuted January 7, 1817,'' the first rule, being that relative to the quali- 
fication of membership, is as follows : — ^*^ That this society shall consist of 
^' persons of sober life and conversation, well affected to his Majesty King 
*' George the Thiid, and the Protestant interest ; jMtr^o/cers of divine grace ojSl 
^ holding evangelic(U sentiments, particularly the doctrine of the Trinity; viz. 
'' that there are three equal persons in me Trinity, the Father, the Son, 
** and the Holy Ghost, and that these three are one ^* God.*' 

The priest is, of course, the president of this body; and he prefaces the 
rules with a pious address. A member of this benefit club, who has ab- 
jured the doctrine of theTrmity, has not long since become a member of the 
Freethiuking Christians Church. He has, in consequence, been expelled 
the club, and all his previous contributions forfeited — the ^* partakers of 
" divine grace,'' and the holders of evangelical sentiments," not objecting 
thus to hold and partake of the raon^ of in heretic. 
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Thb following^ Subjects are appointed by the Church of €rod, 
denominated Freethinking Christians, for the instruction of 
the Public on the Sunday Mornings, at their Meeting-house, 
Crescent, Jewin Street, Aldersgate Street. — Time of com- 
mencing Eleven o'Clock precisely. 

July 4. — ^The evidence upon which is founded a belief in the 
resurrection of Jesus, and also of the general resurrection. 

July 11. — The effects, direct and indirect, of revealed reli- 
gion upon the general condition of mankind. 

July 18. — ^The character and claims of modem, assumed 
Believers. 

July 25. — An examination and an exposure of the pretensions, 
the principles, and the characters of eminent unbelievers. 

August 1. — The same subject continued. 

August 8. — Ditto ditto. 

August 15. — ^The Constitution, Government, and Laws of the 
Church of God, under the Christian dispensation. 

August 22. — ^The character and attributes of God, as deli* 
neated in the Old and New Testaments, compared with the 
works of Nature. 

August 29. — An examination of the maxims and principles 
contained in what is termed — the Sermon of J^susupon the Mount. 

\ Sept. 5. — What support does a belief in good angels and 
spirits, derive from the scriptures ? 

Sept. 12. — ^I'he character of Jesus. 

Sept. 19. — The dispositions necessary to the possession of 
the advantages which the principles of Jesus are capable of 
producing. — Founded on Matthew xiii. 44 to 52. 

Sept. 26. — ^The belief in the existence of a being called th^ 
Devil proved to be unreasonable and unscriptural. 



Oar friend C. T. certalnlj establishes his point, bat we apprehend no one can be 
foond who supposes the faneral serrioe of the charch of England has aoj anthority 
in the scriptures. 

If, as requested, we shoafd offer oar " candid remarks" on the pablication of 
J. Carstairs, we iihosid do him a great disserTlee. s 

Joseph John Qamey^s book on the Pecalianties of the Society of Friends hu 
been receired, for whioh we are obliged to the author. 

The Report of the Sonthwark Aaxiliarj Bible Society has been reeei^ed from our 
Sonthwnrk Correspondent — snch dooaments are always asef^l to as. 
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THE RESURRECTION FROM THE DEAD OPPOSED 
TO THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OF 
THE SOUL. 

ESSAY V. 

** If tlhe dead rise not, then is Christ not raised; and if Christ be not 
** raised^ your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins; then they also 

** WHICH ARE FALLEN ASLEEP IN CHRIST ARE PERISHED." 1 Cor. XV. 17, 
16, 19. 

TN our first Essay upon this subject, which com- 
menced in Volume I. p. 19, we proposed to establish 
the positions " that tne resurrection from the dead 
is peculiarly the doctrine of the gospel, and that the 
hypothesis of an immaterial, immortal soul, is a " doctrine 
. or heathenism and infidelity, and essentially opposefd 
to the christian's hopes of futurity:'* this design has 
been carried into enect, . by historically tracing im- 
inaterialism up to an origin purely heathen ; — by proving that 
man is entirely material, and that his physical and mental 
powers are produced by organization ; — by explaining all 
the- scriptural terms connected with this subject, and 
deducing therefrom direct evidence in disproof of im* 
materialism ; — by examining every passage in both the Old 
and New Testament, which our opponents have advanced, 
d,nd proving that such passages do not answer the object 
for which they are adduced — and by shewing, that from the 
period of death, to that of a resurrection, there is no recog- 
nition in the scriptures of an intermediate state of con- 
sciousness, and tWt, consequently, th^re 19 no evidence 
VOL. 11. NO. viu, X 
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that the future existence of man^ his punishments and his 
rewards, will commence until the period of the resurrection. 
Having effected thus much in the controversy, we now 
proceed briefly to notice the leading and important place 
which the doctrine of the resurrection from the dead 
occupies in divine revelation ; and such being admitted, the 
doctrine of the materiality of man follows as an inseparable 
consequence, for as has been briefly and clearly stated, 
" death and resurrection are terms opposed to each other; 
•' a real resurrection must be preceded by the actual death 
" of that which is raised ; that which does not die, cannot 
'' be raised yVom the dead ; the resuiTection made known 
" in the Scriptures is a resurrection from the dead ; whatever 
" is to be raised from the dead, must remain dead, until 
** it is raised."* This view of future existence will be 
seen directly to emanate from the declarations of Jesus, 
as well as from the teachings of his apostles, it having been 
announced that 'Ufm is the will of him that sent m^, that every 
** one that seeth the son and believeth on him, may have everlast- 

" i^g W^> ^^^ -^ ^'^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^P ^^ ^^^ ^^^' day," John 
vi. 40; and those who from right principles could give enter- 

ts^inment to others, are told to '* call the poor, the maitned, the 

'» lame, the blind, and thou shalt be blessed, for they cannot recam-^ 

"pence thee— ^ thou shalt be recompenced ai the^resurrectien' 

'* of the just:' Luke xiv. 13, 24. Thus, " the will of him" 

that sent the Messiajii was to make known to hts creatures, 

" everlasting life ;" a life from the verv terms of the com** 

munication, clearly not derivable worn a self-existent, 

immortal, principle, but, from the " resurrection from the 

" .dea4 ;'^ when all that are in their graves shall come forth 

tQ the resurrection of life, or to that of condemnation. It 

was for proclaiming this doctrine, and that too injdefiance ot 

bpth Jewish and Heathen authorities, and even of martyrdom 

itself> on the part of the apostles, that the " piiests and the 

** captains of the temple and the sadduces came upon them ; being 

" grieved that they taught the people and preached throu^ 

'* Jesus'' — not the immortality of the soul, but — '' the HE^ 

** silRRECTlON FRpM THE DEAD:' (Acts iv. 1, 2.) 

The hope of a future state of existence, built upon this 
foundation, rests not on the belief of an immortal spirit, but 
solely, and to the exclusion of all other doctrines, on the de- 
clarations of the Messiah, and the fact that God had raised 
the man Jesus from the dead; for *' if there be no resurrection 
— — — — ' - ' ■ ■ ' I . ■ ■ . ■ , I -, . 

* S^e <* Jh$ Resurreptiop from the dead an essential poptrine of ihft 
Gospel." By R. Wright, Unitarian Missionary.— P. 6. 182a ... , 
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'* of the dead, (no future life) then is Christ not risen ; and if 
" Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith 

is also vain, yea, and we are found false witnesses of God; 

^ecause we have testified of God that he raised up Christ ; 
" whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not" 
(1 Cor. XV. 14, 15, 16.) So that from the reasoning of Paul 
it is clear to demonstration, that if our future existence 
depend upon our being animated by an inamaterial spirit, the 
apostle was not favoured with the knowledge of so convenient 
a passport to immortality, and was therefore deprived of a 
most easy and infallible mode of silencing all gaiftsayers ; 
fiar of what avail to the argument in support of a future 
state of existence could be the resurrection of Jesus, pro- 
viding the doctrine of immaterialism were true ; as, in that 
case, whether he were raised from the dead, or whether he 
were not raised, immortality was alike ensured to every man, 
and that too, upon the shewing of our opponents, inde- 
pendent even of the power of God ! but the apostle Paul, 
a&if possessed of. a foreknowledge of the perversions which 
the doctrine of a future state was destined to undergo, 
has put upon record such views upon this subject, as 
cannot fail to explode every fallacious theory: thus, the 
Thessalonians are told " / would not have you to be 
" ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are asleep, that 
*' ye sorrow not, as others which have no hope • FOR IF 

" WB BELIEVE THAT JESUS DIED AND ROSE AGAIN, 

even so them also which sleep in Jesus mil God bring 
with him,, wherefore con fort one another with these 
'f words." (1 Thess. iv. 13, 14, 18,) Upon the supposition 
of all being animated by an immortal principle, how or 
why, we would ask, should the apostle, when expressly- 
treating of a future state, and the hopes consequent upon 
its belief, have omitted all reference thereto ? and, upon the 
same hypothesis, why should the Thessialonians '* sorrow?" — 
why should they have "no hope?*' for, whether Jesus had 
" risen again** or not, that fact could neither retard nor accele- 
rate the future life of immortal souls— but in addition, this 
same: apostle, concludes one division of his argument to the 
Corinthians, with a remark which for ever should put this ques** 
tion beybnd all controversy ; for, '* if Christ be not raised^ your 
'* faith is vain, you are yet inyoiirsins; then they also WHICH 

" ARE FALLEN ASLEEP IN CHRIST, ARE PERISHED ! U If in 

^ this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most 
'* miserable J' (1. Cor. xv. 17, 18, 19.) Here iiVe close with 
the immaterialist, and maintain that as an immortal soiil 

X 2 
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cannot perish, he must either renounce his system, or 
renounce Paul ; for the latter unequivocally asserts, (and 
indeed his argument can have no weight, except upon its 
admission) the complete mortality of the entire man, who, 
when he has " fallen asleep," cannot have hopes of again 
existing, but by means oi a resurrection from the dead; 
the evidence for which was made to rest, not upon an 
inherent immortality, but upon the fact that Jesus, a man 
like ourselves, had been raised from the dead : fer, 
•' if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not 
'* risen; " and in the emphatic language of the apostle to the 
Jews — " Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
** Christ, which according to his abundant mercy hath begotten 
" ns again unto a liveltf hope BY THE RESURRECTION OP 
" Jesus Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptibk 
" and undejiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
*' for you:' (1 Peter, i. 3, 4 J 

The FORM AND MANNER OF THE RESURRECTION haS 

long been a subject of considerable disputation ; and the de- 
fenaers of immaterialism have laboured to make their 
system accord with the scriptures, by asserting that die 
same identical flesh and blood from which the soul took its 
departure ^at death, will be again animated by the samB 
soul, and thereby enjoy immortality,* although Paul has 
announced, that we ''shall be changed ;'* *' that corrup- 
'* tion cannot inherit imor^^uption," and that we shall be 
*' raised incorruptible,'* On the other hand, the enemies of 
revelation have not failed to avail themselves of this theory, 
and haf^e well argued the difficulties with which it is 
attended : thus " tne same piece of matter may happen to 
" be a part of two or more bodies, as a fish feeding on a 
'* man, and another man afterwards feeding on th^ fish, 
" part of the4)ody of the first man, becomes first incor- 
*' porated with the fish, and afterwards in th^ fish with the 
" last man ; instances have been knowii of one man feeding 
'•' upon another, and where the substance of one man is 
'^ thus converted into the substance of another, such carmot 
" rise with his whole body, and to which shall the part in 
*^ common belong ?"+ 



* As an example of ihe mode of reasoning in support of this theory, we 
select a passage/rom Addison: *'He triumphs in his agonies, whilst the sovA 
springs forward to the great object which she has always, had in view, apd 
Uayes the body with an expecjtatiou of being reunited to her in a glorious 
^nd joyful resurrection. — i^ctator, 

t See llees's Cyclo. Vol XXX. 
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Whatever force these objections may hare, they a^jS bj^ly 
applicable to those who maintain the resurrection of the sh^te 
oody^ and will be found to fall perfectly harmless, when ap- 

Elied to the scriptural doctrine of a future life ; for, as Locke 
as ably observed in his reply to the Bishop of Worcester, 

* In the New Testament, I fina, our Saviour and the apostles 

* preach the restirrection of the dead, and the resurrection 
' jrom the dead; but I do not remember any place where 

* the resurrection of the same body is so much as mentioned ; 
' nay, which is very remarkable in the case, I do not re- 

* member in any place of the New Testament, where the ge- 
' neral resurrection at the last day is spoken of, any such 

* expression as the resurrection of the body." In addition 
to the reasoning of Locke we would observe, that the same 
flesh and blood — the same particles of matter — cannot be 
raised in the same person, nor are they essential to con- 
stitute the same man. Conscious identity being the only cri- 
terion, by means of which the unity, or sameness of any 
given individual can be preserved; and that too even in the 
present life, (without at all referring to the decomposition 
which the dead body rapidly undergoes) for in the living 
person " the human body is continually changing ; a mail 
•* has not entirely the same body to-day as he had yesterday ; 
" and it is even computed, tlJat in fess than seven years 
*' time, the whole human laody undergoes a change, and 

" NOT A PARTICLE OF THE SAME BODY REMAINS."* 

A future life is, therefore, not a reanimation of the same 
particles of matter, but a revival of the consciousness of prior 
existence ; and in such revived consciousness will consist 
the resurrection, or the re-living of mankind ; and while 
upon this branch of our subject we would remark, that 
should the use of the term " resurrection," occasion any 
difficulty, it would be well in any such cases to substitute 
the words *' future life" such benig in every instance the 
sense in which it is used ; a sense which, in the judge- 
ment of ^od critics, would be a more faithful rendering of 
the term m the original. 

Theybrw with which we shall rise from the dead, would seem 
of old, as well as in modern times, to have been urged as an ob- 
jectiQn to a future life ; and in the instance of the unbelievers 
in the Corinthian church, Paul at once states and meets this 
supposed difficulty. " But some man tpillsay, HO w will thedead 
** he raised up, ana with WHAT BODY do tHey come? Thou fool! 



Rees's Cylo. Vol. XXX. article Resurrection. 
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^* that which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die, and 
" that which thou soipest, thou lowest not that bodjf that $hdl 
** he, but bare grain; but God giveth it a body om it pki^h 
"him, and to evert/ seed its own body" (1 Cor, xv* 36 to 37.) 
, From tliis familiar illustration oi the apostle, much mis- 
conception has arisen ; chiefly^ however^ from a mistaken 
idea, that it was designed by him as a coiftplete exposition 
of the doctrine of a future life ; when, in fact, it ia advanced; 
not for the purpose of proving the resurrection at all, but 
to answer an inquiry, "mth what body we should come" wheif 
rising from the dead ; which objection the writer treats with 
merited indi£ference, as being of no importance, seeing that 
God giveth to all parts of creation, wnether animate or in- 
animate, *' whatsoever body it pleaseth him;" and, to all, those 
bodies which are best suited to the purposes for which he 
had designed them : still one class of objectors, among 
whom Mr. Paine ranks pre-eminent, thinks fit thus ta 
condemn the reasoning of the. apostle: '^ Sometimes 
Paul affects to be a naturalist, and to prove his sys- 
tem of resurrection from the principles of vegitation, 
but the metaphor, in this point oi view, is no simile, — ^it is 
succession not resurrection : — the progress ,of an animal 
from one state of being to another, as from a worm to a 
butterfly, applies to the case ; but this of a grain does: 
" not, and skews Paul to have been what he says of 
" others— ra fool."* An attention, however, to the remaikfr 
of Paul would have shewn Mr. Paine, thiat it is not to 
" prove his system of resurrection" that he illustrates his 
idea by seed sown in the ground : that branch of his ai^u- 
ment naving been brought to a conclusion in the proceed- 
ing verses, in which he^ " proves his system," not from 
^* affecting to be a naturalist," but from the admitted fact 
of the resurrection of the Messiah, and the prom^ises con- 
sequent upon that event, and that, without at all goiog into 
the question, as to how, and in what manner the designs 
of Grod upon that subject should be carried into effect; 
though in fact, had Paul used the simile of the seed with 
the object stated by Mr. Paine, his reasoning would 
not have merited the comments which it has received; 
for as Pr. Priestley has remarked, " the comparison is not 
" to be supposed to apply throughout, as if the Apostle in- 
•' tended to say, that by a law of nature, similar to that of 
^' the re-prpduction of seeds from seeds, a dead man should 
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* Age of Reason^ Part II. p. B5. Carlile's Svo. Edit. 1819. 
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** produce a living one, for the cases are remarkably dif- 
** lerent, there being an apparent living principle or germ, 
^ the expansion of which makes the future plant ; so that if 
** the whole seed should ever become putrid, no other plant 
** or seed could be produced from it ; but.a^ antecedent to 
*' experience, we could not have known this, but should 
** rather have imagined, that a seed buried in the ground 
** would be absolutely lost; iso, notwithstanding appear- 
•' ances to the contrary, with respect to man, though hfe be 
*' buried, the time may come, when he will appear again."* 
But had Paul's knowledge of natural history equalled thait 
t)f even the author of the *' Age of Reason,'' • and Had he 
attempted, as Mr. Paine states hp might have done, to 
prove *' his system of resurrection," by " the progress df 
" an animal from one state of being to another, as from a 
** worm to a butterfly," then indeed his reasonitig might 
well have been impeached, for in the instance of seed, sown 
in the earth, there is an apparent extinction of life 5 but 
in Mr. Paine's amended case> there is neither a rieil, not 
an apparent extinction ; for the worm, in becoming a 
butterfly, merely undergoes a change of form whilst in the 
full possession of life and vigour. Had the apostle thus argued 
the doctrine of the resurrection, and had ne been so imbe4 
cile a reasoner as to " apply to his case," an instance, 
which if it proved any toifag, would prove the negative 
of his own position ; then, mdeed, he might well have 
been arraigned for his folly. The simile used by Paul, 
it will be seen, was not to prove the resurrection, but simply 
to meet the question, as to our ^orm in a future state; and 
he further proceeds, in support of his familiar illustration, to 
maintain, that "god giteth what form it pleaseth 
HIM," as instanced in the evidence of Almighty power; that 
power, the magnitude and infinity of which was equally 
developed in the minute, as well as in the vast ii!^ 
creation; and in all there was an evidence of \he fitness joi 
every form fo the circumstances, and ^br the purposes for 
which it was created, as demonstrated in the production of 
the fruits of the earUi — in the formation of beasts — of birds 
— of fishes— of men — of bodies terrestial and celestial — in 
the glory of the sun — of the moon — of the stars — and; " as 
** one star differeth from another star in glory, so ako is the 
*' resurrection of the dead : it is sdwn in corruption, it is rjcnsed 
" in incorruption ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in p(tW'eT ; 

* Priestley's Not^ on the Bible, Vol. IV. p. 160. 
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** it is sown an animal bodj/, it is raised a spiritual body ; 
** for there is an animat* body, and there is a spiritual body" 
(41 •43.) Paul, (says Locke) means to she w^ ''that as we 
•' now have animal bodies, which, unless supported by a 
constant supply of food and air, will fail and perish, and 
at last, do what we can, will dissolve, and conae to an 
end, so that at the resurrection we shall have bodies 
which shall have an essential, natural, and inseparable life 
in them;" that life, we would further remark, which 
is promised by Jesus to those *' which shall be accounted 
worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the 
dead; forneithercan they die any more, for they are equal 
to the angels, (messengers) and are the children of 6od, 
being the children of the resurrection." (Luke xx. 36,36. 
Thus the argument pursued by Paul to convince those of 
the Corinthian church who were unbelievers in a future 
state, is of great importance; as we have seen, that, whilst 
he could have no conception of the theories of the imma- 
terialists, yet, had his argument beqn expressly shaped for 

* The received text reads, " it is sown a natural hody^ which tends 
to mislead the reader. Our adoption of the above rendering is supported 
by numerous authorities. See Macknight, Belsharo, and Locke ; the latter of 
whom states, that the term << translated in the Bible a natural body, should 
be translated rm animal bo^V And, in conformity with this view of the 
present and preceding passages, the late Mr. Alejcander has thus ably pant- 
phrased these verses: — ^'^ Shall we imagine that the Being who annually 
renews the face of Nature, and gives ftesh life to the world of plants and 
vegetables, is either unwilling to exert himself in behalf of reasonable beings, 
or can find no resources in his power and wisdom, for restoring nten to life, 
and furnishing them with such Dodies as are adapted to a more perfect and 
durable state of existence? This will appear still more credible if we 
consider the immense variety which reigns throughout the works of Nature, 
and in what manner the Creator of all things has furnished the almost endless 
tribes of animals which inhabit this globe with a form and temperament 
peculiar to themselves, and at the same time exquisitely accommodated to 
their condition and ways of living. Man is sown and buried in the ground^ 
but is raised incorruptible, without the least tendency to a decay ; (be) is 
consigned to the ground in a state of dishonour, when the breath being de- 
parted, the dust returns to dust, and mingles with its native earth; but that 
which is raised appears with peculiar marks of honour and dignity; it (he) 
is sown in weakness, the fine machine being totally disordered, its action • 
ceased, and the organs of sense no longer able to perform any part of their 
w6nted service; but it (he) is raised vnth accessions of power and strength, 
and vnth an improved capacity of performing all the actions of a nobler life. 
An animal body is sown in the ground, and endued with the breath of life, 
but a life imperfect and momentary, subject to disease, sorrow, and travail; 
but a spiritual body is raised of a more refined and perfect constitution, and 
which is superior to all the pains and evils of mortality." — Paraphrase upon 
15th Corinthians, by John Alexander, 1766, p. 58. 
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the purpose of overthrowing such doctrines, it could not 
have been more successful ; and while the certainty of that 
state is maintained, some of the particulars which will be 
characteristic of it, are also treated upon for the evident 
imrpose of giving a connected view of the entire subject ; 
for " now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first 
*' fruits of them that «/g>/," verse 20; the first fruits in the 
Mosaic law, (Lev. xxiii. 10) being the first ripe com ga- 
thered before the rest, such being the earnest and pledge 
of the future harvest ; a figure, as applied to a future state 
of existence, illustrative of the situation occupied by Jesus, 
relatively towards others. " But every man in his own order, 
" Christ, the first fruits, afterwards they that are Christ's, at his 
" coming ; then will the end be, when God the Father deli^ 
** vereth up the kingdom to him ; when he (God) shall have 
" put dovm all rule, all authority and power, for he (God) 
" must reign until he hath put all enemies under his feet ; the 
" last enemy that shall be destroyed is death, and when all 
*' things shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
" himself be subject unto him that put all things under him,* 
" that God may be all in all" (See verses 24 to 28.) 



* In the adoption of the above translation, we have widely departed from tht 
received text; our reasons for so doing are, that, whilst the common translation 
has given rise to the mo»t opposing theories, it fails to convey to the mind 
any clear and connected view of the apostle*s argument: this will be more 
clearly seen by comparing the 24th and 28th verses. In the former, << he" that 
is to ^*put down alt rule, authority, and powet^ is Jesus. In the latter, <* hk'' 
that is to **put all things under him'* is God. In the 24th verse, when the 
^* end* Cometh, Jesus is to deliver up the kingdom to God. Now << the king^ 
dom" (i. e. the church of God) is the kingdom or church of God — not the 
kingdom or church of Jesus; consequently Jesus could not ^^ deliver'* that up 
which wasnot his to deliver. To make the 35th verse accord with the common 
translation of the 24th, anew feature is appropriated to the Messiah's office : 
that of making him reign '^ until ii% hath put all enemies under uis feet,** when 
of him the declaration of the Supreme Being is, *' Sit thou on my right handy 
*' until I make thine enemies thy footstool.'^ See Psalm ex. Matthew 
xxii. 43. Acts ii. 34. Throughout the scriptures, the punishnent of the 
enemies of truth proceeds directly from the Deity alone, whose benevolence 
is, in an equal degree, shewn, whether in punishing or in rewarding and ex- 
alting; and in relation to whom, when he hath put all enemies under his 
feet, he will then, when that is effected, deliver *< the kingdom** to the goveror 
ment of his son, when *^ God shall be all in all," by the universal spread of the 
principles of the gospel. The authority in support of the translation which 
we adopt, is that of Gilbert Wakefield, who, instead of ** Then cometh the 
end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the father ^^ 
renders the passage '< Then wdl the end he when God the father delivereth up 
the kingdom to him^ (J esus ; ) and this translation of Mr. Wakefield's is founded 
upon the Ethiopic version, which, in our judgment, clears up the difficult 
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The order of the resurrection^ as thus stated hf 
Paul« has given rise to much diversity of opinion ; some m^n* 
taining that it is a relation of the several classes of mankind; 
which are all to rise at the general resurrection ; others that 
it is a statement of — first, the resurrection of Jesus ; second, 
the resurrection of the virtuous; third, that of the wicked; 
who, after having passed through the necessary state »of 
discipline, shall be made virtuous and happy ; and others 
esteem the verses, from the 23rd to the 29th, inclusive, to be 
descriptive of three distinct and distiant periods : Firstly, 
the resurrection of Jesus ; secondly, that of his devoted 
servants in every age, who, because of their obedience to the 
principles of the gospel, would be rewarded by being raised 
jprior to the general resurrection ; such being supposed to be 
those spoken of in the Revelations, as " Blessed arid' holy k he 
that hath part in the first resurrection, for on such the second 
death hath no power, but they shall be priests of God, and of 
" Christ, ^^ Rev. xx. 6 ; a period of time, considered to 
be referred to by Paul in the Thessalonians, when the 
" Lord himself shall descend, and the dead in Christ shall rise 
"first," (1 Thess. iv. 16) as a reward to such persons on 
the one hand, and on the other for the purpose of placing 
them in a situation to assist in the establishment of that 
promised state of things, in which God shall be " all in aUJ^ 
We have deemed it well thus to submit these several 
modes of explaining a passage in the writings of the 
apostle of acknowledged difficulty; remarking, however, 
at the same time, that be the correct one which it may^ 
our immediate argument as against the immaterialists, 
will receive full and ec^ual support, seeing that in each 
it is the ''resurrection of THE MAN from the dead,'^ not the 
possession of an immortal spirit, which is made the soh 
ground of hope for a future. state of existence ; -and in per* 
feet conformity with this view, are the finishing statements 
of the apostle, in which it is palpable, that an immaterial, 
immortal principle is not only not recognized by him, but that 
its admission would entirely destroy his argument. " Behold^ 
I shew you a mystery ; we shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
" be changed; FOR the dead shall be Raised incor- 
" ruptible, (not the immortal souls) and we shall be changed; 
** for this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 



Hies wbich most cotoinentators have attached to these verses; and which 
Mr. Belshatn^ Vol. ii. 338, has said that ** nothing perhaps but the Ipreat 
event can fully explain/' 
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** must put onimmortdiity,^' then shall be brought to pass, the 
saying that is written, " death U swallowed up in inctory" Need 
we here point out that that which is immaterial cannot be coi^- 
ruptfble, that that which is immortal can neither b^ called upon 
'* to put on*' immoitality^norcan it become mortal ; that the ftt-^ 
ture existence of a being inherently immortal, could neither be 
*'Q,mystery "nor" a victory/' neither could it excite unexpected 
exultation : and the grand climax of the apostle, " O death I 
*' where is thy sting? O grave! where is thy victory ?" would 
liaTe beenti satire upon the understanding of those to whom 
he wrote, and could not have failed to have furnished his ene- 
mies with a triumphant weapon against himself; for, as Arch- 
deacon Blackburn has shewn, "of what conseouence is it 
if they have immortal life by nature, whether they have it 
by promise or not? what does it signify, whether they 
*' have hopes of a resurrection or not, if they are sure of 
*' a future life by provision, and allotment without a re- 
^* surrection ?"* 

Having now brought to a close our scriptural remarks^ 
we would just glance at an assertion which has been 
made by writers, whose sentiments in other particulars are 
much opposed to each other ; namely, that a future state ^f 
existence is not a doctrine pecu/tVzr to Christianity. In support 
of this position, Mr. Sturch, in an equivocal chapter on a 
future state, asserts, " as a future state was certainly 
** known to both the Jewish and Heathen world, then 
** what becomes of what has been termed the peculiar 
"doctrine of the gospel ?"t To which we have simply 
to remark, that the future state said to be known to 
the Heathen world, was one of merely wild theory, the 
views of which varied not only in every heathen nation, 
but also in that of the teachings of almost every eminent 
individual in those nations, and that the whole was built 
upon the presumed existence of an immaterial, immortal 

{>rinciple in man ; but the scriptural doctrine of a future 
ife, by means of a resurrection from the dead, and founded 
upon the fact of the resurrection of Jesus, a man like ourselves, 
(to appreciate which doctrine the materiality and consequent 
mortality of the entire man is indispensable,) can be proved 
most triumphantly to be a doctrine " peculiarly^' of the 
ffOspel^T-a doctrine which the wise and the great among, the 
heathens could not even comprehend ; for when they heard 

* Blackburn's Works, vol. iii. page 195t 
t' ApeleiUiienx8,p. !314. 
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of Jesus^ and of the resurrection, they supposed them to be 
strange gods ; " and when tketf (the Athenian philosophers) 
heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked, and 
others said, we will hear you again of this matter,*^ 
(Aets xxxii.) A still more recent, and a much abler writer 
than the one just quoted, thinks fit to represent as being 
one and the same system — the doctrine of an immortal soul, 
and that of the resurrection from the dead ; for *' the im- 
" mortality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and 
*' punishments were fully recognized in all the religions of 
" the ancient world, except the Jewish, and they are equally so 
** in those ofmore modern times." (Lawrence's Lectures, p. 8.) 
An opposite theory to that of Mr. Lawrence, in regard to 
the Jews, has been maintained by some Jewish as well as 
Christian writers : among the former, Ben Levi thinks " it 
" necessary to take notice of the falsity of what Christians in 
" general maintain ; viz. — that the Jews were unacquainted 
" with the doctrine of the Resurrection."* This writer, how- 
ever, commits that doctrine in two ways : jirstlu, By falling 
in with the heathen hypothesis of an immortal soul, which 
has been proved to be absurd and imphilosophical ; and; 
secondly, by contending that the resurrection will be that of 
the same body, which also has been shewn to be impossible, 
and both proved to be alike unscriptural. 

It would, however, seem to be the fact, that in the latter 
period of the Jewish history, some sects among that people 
had imbibed, doubtless from their intercourse writh the 
heathen nations, the notion of an immortal principle; 
but it may be most safely asserted, that, as a nation, 
they had not that which, upon such a subject, can be 
the only authority for believing that we shall live again ; 
namely, the authority of Revelation. The rewards promised 
to them, and the punishments threatened, were all of a tem- 
poral character, nor did the knowledge of a future life 
form any part of the Mosaic economy; but, considering that 
Judaism and Christianity are really but parts of one sys- 
tem, it is highly probable that the prophets and other 
eminently enlightened and virtuous men of the Jewish 
nation, were led to infer, from what they did know of the 
dispensations of God, that the present would not be the 
only state of our existence ; and such an idea would receive 
support from the fact of Enoch and Elijah not having seen 



* Levies Dissertation on the Prophecies, p. 171. 
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death, as well as from ipany exalted passages in the pro- 
phetic writings descriptive of the character and attributes 
of the Divine Being. Still this must have been but con-^ 
jecture, on their parts, and can, in relation to their sen-^ 
timents, be but conjecture on ours; but this we do 
know, that " Jesus the Christ HATH BROUGHT life and 

*' IMMORTALITY TO LIGHT THROUGH THE GOSPEL.** 

2 Tim. i. 8. 8cc.) Such life and such immortality is indeed 
a doctrine peculiar to the gospel — a doctrine, which without 
an express revelation, man never could have placed con- 
fident hopes in ; and we may safely assert, that the doctrine 
of the resurrection was not communicated to mankind before 
the proclamation, of that gospel, of which it forms a leading 
and a vital part ; that being one of •* the great truths of 
" religion, and one of the fundamental principles of morals,'* 
it exactly possesses the recommendation which a writer 
before quoted, deems essential to the reception of such 
truths ; " for Revelation alone is capable of dissipating 
" the uncertainties which perplex those who inquire into 
*' the sources of these important principles."* So we 
say, and so we believe ; but we maintain, that Reve- 
lation has dissipated these uncertainties, though it would 
seem to but little purpose in the instance of one who 
can be so utterly ignorant of what it has taught, as to con- 
found the scriptural doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
with the " sublime doctrine of all ages ;" (i. e. the immor- 
tality of the soul) and then jeer at Revelation — not for 
what it does teach, but what, from his own ignorance of 
the subject, he deems fit to attribute thereto. That it is 
a doctrine which secures the object of future existence, 
without being incumbered with the palpable absurdities, and 
philosophical puzzles of the system of the immortality of 
the soul; — that it comports with the most enlightened reason^ 
and the deepest philosophical and physiological research, 
and connected as it is with the nature, and fitted to secure 
the object of the Christian religion, it is, when justly ap- 
preciated, capable of supplying the most powerful motives, 
for perfecting the character, and insuring the happiness of 
man, as well in the present as in a future state of existence. 
With this estimate of the scriptural doctrine of a fiiture 
state, we cannot but reprobate the hypothesis of an imma- 
terial and immortal soul, the belief of which, being opposed 



* I^wrcnce's Lecturef, p. 12. 
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to revelation, and tending to the destruction of a most valu- 
able part of Christianity, has supplied the unbeliever with 
gome of his most potent arguments against that system ; 
and to such supporters of revelation, who may from old pre- 
judices, still adhere to the heathen hypothesis, we shall 
conclude by quoting the well-expressed advice of Bishop 
Law. " If you. have hurt your own cause, and con-upted 
" Christianity by an impure mixture of human wisdom, 
falsely so called, or by the dregs of heathen philosophy ; 
if you have disguised the face of it, or rather substituted 
'* something else in its room, and thereby put arms into the 
hands of infidels, which they have used but too success- 
fully against us ; I ask whether it is not high time to 
examine our Bibles, and try to exhibit the true Christian 
plan as it is there delivered, and consider whether we 
may not surely rest upon that solid rock of a resurrection, 
without any of those visionary prospects which imagina- 
" tion is ever ready to furnish us with : whether by this 
'* means we might not be able to move the seat of war into 
" the enemy's quarters, till at length he sees the neces- 

" SITY rOR SOME SUPERIOR GUIDE, AND SETS HIMSELF 
** IN GOOD EARNEST TO SEEK AFTER THAT LIGHT WHICH 
" CAMS DOWN FROM ABOVE, AND WHICH ALONE CAN 
*' LEAD HIM TO THE LIGHT OF EVERLASTING LIFE?"* 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE FALL OF MAN 

DISPROVED. 

ESSAY V. 

After havine explained, in our previous number, the 
fifth chapter of tne letter to the Romans, and shewn that it 
did not teach or support the doctrine of the fall of man, 
this, which will, however, be our concluding Essay on the 
subject, might appear a work of supererogat^n. We make 
this remark, because the chapter in question is one which, 
from its peculiar phraseology, particularly in our incorrect 
and imperfect translation, has been made the prop of doc- 
trines the most absurd and blasphemous. With great 
propriiety, therefore, we might have left other passages 

* Postcript to Theory of Religion, 427, &c. 
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unexplaiaed, which, upon the face of them are so plain and 
obvious, that (except from the support which thev derived 
from a misapprehension of the chapter above re^rred to) 
none but the most perverted minds could have interpreted 
in support of such doctrines. But, as it is our wish to 
satisfy, if possible, even the most fastidious stickler for 
orthodoxy, we shall proceed to explain such other passages 
in which any reference is made to our first parents, by tbe 
apostle Paul. And here, let it be again remarked, that the 
subject is never noticed at all by Jesus; and that Paul 
alone, of all the apostles of Jesus, ever refers to it, either 
directly or indirectly : nor is there any reference whatever^ 
to it after the three first chapters of Genesis, either by 
historians or prophets, throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament. This circumstance alone ought to be sufficient 
evidence to an honest and an enlightened mind, that any- 
thing respecting our first parents could not be of that 
supreme importance to their posterity, which it is generally 
imagined ; or indeed of any importance whatever, further 
than as a matter of merely historical inquiry. 

The first passage which, with the reservation above made, 
demands our attention, is 1 Cor. xv. verses 21, 22. Paul 
has here been combatting the opinions of some Saducean 
Christians, who, while they admitted the resurrection of 
Jesus, denied the general resurrection of the dead : he has 
shewn that one is so dependant on the other, that if " the 
" dead rise not then is Christ not raised;^' and he concludes 
by asserting, that '* now is Christ risen from the dead, and 
•* become the first fruits of them that slept J^ Having esta- 
blished this point, he asserts, that " since by a man came 
" death, by a man will be also a resurrection of the dead; for 
" as by Adam all die, even so by Christ will all be made alive^ 
*' but each in his own order J* Now let it be ri^Qia^ked, that 
the apostle is here speaking — ^not of the sin pr transgression 
of mankind-^but simply of the mortality of their nature^ 
and their future resurrection to life; he says, indeed, that 
by Adam all die; but it is by the nature — not by the sm — » 
of Adam, that this end is entailed upon us; of the fall of 
man from an original state of purity and deathlessness, (if we 
may be allowed to coin a word for the occasion) nothing 
whatever is said ; and to such a fall there is not the remotest 
allusion. The assertion is absolute and unconditional--^ 
that . by Adam — a man — the first man — came death ; the 
inference is direct and plain, that the man J3y whom death 
was then entailed on his posterity, was himself mortal* 
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Tliere is nothing whatever in the passage to warrant a niisy 
picion to the contrary. Thus also iti&i said/ that by Clmst 
shall all be made aliTe;r— but it is by the mission, and after 
the example of the resurrection of Cbrist~>-not in conse- 

?uence 01 an atonement made by his suffering and death, 
^f these last^ indeed, no mention whatever i8.made;'-4io 
allusion is made from which such a doctrine could be in- 
ferred. That this interpretation is the correct one, is evident 
from the whole tenor of the argument. . The apostle .is 
reasoning in continuity, and draws his inference from the 
succession of events. * Adam died, and after him all men have 
died, or will die. The Christ was raised from the dead, and 
after him all will, in the same manner, be raised from the 
dead ; '*but every man in his own order: Christ the first fruits; 
** afterwards they that are Christ's at his coming; then cometh 
'* the end'' when all shall be raised-; for " ^Ae last enemy 
'^ that' shall be destroyed is death," Adam and Jesus, there^ 
fore, are spoken of as each being at the head of a series of 
events; — at the beginning of a new order, or dispensatioa 
of things : it must be clear and obvious, therefore, that the 
apostle's meaning is this: — from, or by means of a man, 
Adam, we derived our present, mortal, fragile, and tempo- 
rary existence ; and, like the original, of whose nature we 
partake, we must all die ; but, as we derived this nature from 
one man, so the future life of which the apostle had been 
speaking will, he argues, be commenced by, and derived 
from, another man — even Jesus the messiah, who; by his 
own resurrection to eternal life, is made the earnest to all 
men of a resurrection, and to the righteous, of an eternal 
state of felicity. The apostle, after having answered some 
other difficulty^ propounded by his opponents, is led to a 
further and more full illustration of this subject; in conse- 
qtieneeof a question proposed to him, as to " how the dead 
would be raised, and with what bodies they would come?'' 
and he first shews, from the variety of bodies given by the 
Deity to the various things he had created, both celestial 
and terrestrial, all suited to their different purposes. and 
designs,- that God is not confined in his power;* but that 
having given us a mortal and corruptible body here, lie is 
equally able to give to us hereafter a body such as will suit 
our then situation, find change of circumstances. Thus 
having shewn that here, in this stale of things, the flesh, 
or bodily form of the rational creature, man, was different 
from the flesh or form of the irrational, or brute creation ; 
and that the glory of the moon and stars, which appears to 
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lUi to rule 'the nigkt, are diflfer<^t<ftom this moi^ repfift^iideiit 
jglory of the sun, which makjes the day; go alao, lie iii^uts; 
** wM he ike resurrection Jof the dead. Man u^^tpnific^r^ 
** ruption — he is raise4 in uncorruption: he ii. ^(nvnin ds^honomr 
^* ^-^.M raised ing(aiy; A< is sown in weaknessr-he is raised 
** in power: he is sown an animal bodjf-r-he is raked a spiritual 
f ' hooj/i — there is an animal body, and there U a spirittuU 
** bpify" ' All this, so far as regards the animal boay» ex^ 
perience and our senses teaches us to be true; that which 
fisgaf ds the spiritual must depend on our faith in the diyine 
iestimbny. In confirmation of what Paul had said W 
regards the animal body, he refers to the original account* 
^tsd says, ^* and so it is written, the first man, Adam, become a 
y lining soul:*' (animal.) See Gen. ii. 7. "And the Lord 
y God formed man of the dust of the groundi and breathed into 
'*' his ' fiostrils the breath of life, and man BECAME a Hving 
*^ soul:*' (animal.) Here, let it be remarked, it is not said 
.that man was made immortal, and afterwards forfeited his 
jmmortality; on the contrary,, it is declared that he was 
psade of the dust of the earth; and it was by God's breath- 
uij^ into his nostrils the breath of life, that he became a 
iinng animal.* The apostle» then, having, on the authority 
of the writer of the Book of Genesis, asserted that the first 
Adam. was made a living animal, adds, that the last Adam was 
made a.quickening spirit: or, as it might be better rendered, 
a spirit that giveth life, agreeable to the declaration of 
Jesus — ^John v. 26 to 29. " For as the Father hath life in 
" himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself , 
'' and hath ^ven him authority to execute judgment au9, 
** became he %s the son of man. Again, John xvii. 2. '' As 
*' thou hast given him fou>er over alljlesh, that he should give 
'* eternal life to as many as thou hast given them/* Henoe^ 
then, we have the proof that the second Adam, by the ap* 
poiiitment of Qod, is made a quickening spirit, or a spint 
that giveth life ; and according to his own words, ih another 
plaoe» '' the hour is cominzwhin aU that are in their sraveM 
r shall hear the voice of the oon of God, (of this second Adam) 
" and come forth, " &c. In verse 46, the apostle, as . 
thQUgh he had contemplated the future perversion of his 
wor£, and wished to prevent the possibility of any one's, 
being so weak as to suppose that pur first parent had, in 
,the first instance, possessed a spiritual existence, guards the 
subject in the plainest language, by sayings in express terms. 
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fhti ^Uhi ^rih$al, ha^oeveri wa$ Hot Jirstt "hui ihe animal, 
?• and AFTBBWAKMihe spMiuai.*^ •• The Jlrrf Mim— a man 
from the ground — was dust. (See Qen. iii. 19. ^ IfS 
** ihcu reiwm to the duU, foraai of it WAST thou taken, for 
*' duet thou Ant, and unto dust thaU thou Hturn^*) The 
tetand, a wum from heaven, was heavenly/' (See 1 Thest. iii. 
16. " For the Lord himself shall descend from heavenwitha 
'' shout/* &c.)* And lest an;|r doubt should exist of hiB real 
liieaning^ he is not content with merely shewing* the priority 
of exist^nee of the natural to the spiritual man, and what 
^lere the -distinct nature and character of the* fitsit and 
tiSetkmd Adam, but he also goes on to shew the nature of 
those who descended from the first; and what shall be the 
nature of those who are to be raised from the dead, in con- 
sequence of their affinity to the second: verses 48 and 49. 
^ They that are earthy, are like the Adam of the ground: and 
^ they that are heavenly, Hke him from heaven; and as we 
^ have borne the likeness of ihe earthy man, toe shall aho hear 
'• the Ukeness of the heavenly*^ This is all in {)erfect ajzree- 
ment with what the same writer has sliid, Phil. iii. 20, 21. 
^ But we are eitixens of heaven, whence, indeed, we are expect- 
^* ing a deliverer^-our Lord Jesus, the Christ who will change 
*' this lowly (earthy) body of ours into the form of his glorious 
body, according to that efficacy by which he u able even to 
make all things subject to himself" Still anxious to make 
himself perfectly understood upon a point of so much im- 
|K)rtance, he adds, verse 60, " I mean this, ** ( or this 
IS my meaning) " brethren — that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
^ a divine kingdom, nor will this corruption inherit the incor- 
'* rtiption thereof** Certainly not; our bodies, as at present 
cottstitutedi would be entirely unfitted to such a state : they 
^re composed of materials that, in their own nature, tend to 
-decay) it is, therefore, impossible that they could be fitted 
for a state of things which is never to end. Having thus 
far established his point, he tells them that he will explain 
to them the mystery by which this happy change and fit- 
'ness is to be effected, by the resurrection of the irigjiteous 
dead in a state of incorruptton and immortality; and the 
-changing of those who may be living at the time, to fit 
'them for an eternity of existence. 

The whole of the apostle's reasoning in this chapter, is 
evidently then in perfect accordance wim the view:,3Ke have 
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takeh of the thre« first chapters of Qenemn, and also with 
other parts of the New Testament^ which refer to the sathe 
•subject; and as we conceive we have removed every dif- 
ficaky on this subject which might be thought to belong 
to this chapter^ we shall content ourselvea with giving a 
paraphrase^ by a very eminent scholar and critic, from 
the thirty-eighth verse to the end; — a paraphrase which 
makes the matter so clear, and places the apostle's reasoning 
in so luminous and striking a point of view, that any further 
observation from us becomes altogether superfluous. 

** Shall we imagine, that the Being who annually renews the &ce of nature, 
and gives fresh life to the world of plants and vegetables (utidoubtedly with 
the most benevolent intentions, that they may contribute to the support and 
delight of mankind) is either unwilling to exert himself in behalf of reabpn- 
able beings, or can find no resources in his power and wisdom for restoring 
men to liie, and furnishing them with such Dodies as are adapted to a more 
perfect and durable state of existence? This will appear s»till less credible, 
if we consider the immense variety, which reigns through Ihe woriks of 
nature; and in what manner the Creator of all things has furnished the 
almost endless tribes of animals, which inhabit this globe, with a form and 
temperament peculiar to themselves, and at the same timie exquisitely ac- 
commodated to their condition and ways of living. So that even all^esA is 
not of the same kind: but there is one sort appropriated to men, another 
to beasts, another to fishes, and another again to birds. And as there are 
terrestrial, so also celestial bodies, which differ from those on earth, and 
rise one above another in honour and pre-eminence. JFor there is one glory 
given to the sun, another to the moon; and the stars differ among them- 
selves in lustre and magnitude. In like manner the resurrection of the dead, 
or the state of things which will, take plaoe hereafter, shall vastly exceed 
our {>resent condition of mortality. For the.&ail Rouses of cla^, which we 
now inhabit, are no more comparable to the glorious bodies which God will 
then give to his saints, than the most inconsiderable clod of the ground on 
which we tread, is to the bright luminaries of heaven. To acquire some 
faint idea of this superiority, let us consider, that a body is sown and buried 
in the ground, when it is just ready to putrify and be entirely dissolved; but 
it is raised incorruptible, and without the least tendency to a decay: it is 
consigned to the ground in a state of dishonour, when, the breath of God 
being departed, the dust returns to dust, and mingles with its native earth; 
but that which is raised appears with peculiar marks of honour and dignity, 
being, allied to heaven, and assimilated to the image of our glorious Saviour: 
it is sown in weakness, the fine machine being totally disordered, the springs 
of life exhausted, its action ceased, and the organs of sense no longer able 
to perform any part of their wonted service; but it is raised with accessions 
of power and strength, and with an improved capacity t>f performing all the 
actions of a nobler life. An animal body is sown in the ground, once en- 
dued with the breath of life, but a life imperfect and momentary, subject to 
disease, soirow, and travail; but a spiritual body is raised, of a more refined 
and p^ect constitution, and which is superior to all the pains and evils of 
•mortality* 

* The reader will remark how completely this paraphrase overturns the 
popular, but fallacious and anti christian doctrine of an immortal soul in 
man. 

^ 2 
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<' There is both ^n animal and a spiritual body. Of the first of thes^'we 
have pioof in the original formation of man : and it b thns writt^ coneero- 
ing our first parent Adam, when God animated the clav^ wbich he hwH 
fimned, with the breath of life, And man become a Iwmg wd^ or aDimal. Of 
the second we hare an example in the great restorer of the human race, who 
is become a quidiening spirit; not only raised to this most perfect life in hif 
own person, but invested with the power and oflice of conferring it u|Km 
others, and making them conformable to his likeness. However, Uie suiri- 
tual body is not first in order of time, but the animal constitution took place 
in the beginning; and that which is spiritual will succeed to it. It was the 
fint man who was formed out of the ground, like his original, earthly and 
corruptible: the second man is the Lord, who shall descend from heaven; 
being, as was just now said, the pattern and introducer of a more perfect 
constitution. Such as was the man who was taken from the ground, such 
must they be who spring from this imperfect original; such as is the 
heavenly man, such also are they who are heavenly, like him, the children of 
God and of the resurrection. And as we have already borne the similitude 
of the earthly man, from whom we are descended, in our feeble and mortal 
bodies ; so we must hereafter bear the similitude >of the heavenly man, and 
be conformed to the image of our illustrious leader. And this not merely 
by way of advantage or distiuction, which God is pleased to confer upon 
righteous men; but it is a change which must necessarily take place in eveiy 
heir of immortality : because it is impossible that this frail system of flesh 
and blood, which we derive from our first progenitor, and bv which we are 
subject to all manner of disease, and at length to death itself, which is its 
find dissolution, should inherit the everlasting kingdom of God ; or that 
corruption should become the heir of incorruption and endless life. 

'* Attend and I will acquaint you with a wonderful event, of which you 
seem not to be aware: We shall not all of us die; for those upon whom 
the very last days of the world shall come, shall never taste death: but, 
considerable as this exemption may appear, so as to be greatly desired and 
envied by us, it is not of such a nature as to place them, who survive, in 
this manner, foremost in the participation of the divine goodness, or put 
them in a better condition for receiving the promised inheritance.-^ror, 
contrary to what you may be ready to think of yourselves, and without bemg 
better informed, they who continue to the end of the world will stand in as 
much need of the peculiar favour of God, and his interposition by Jesus 
Christ, to qualify them for the durable blessedness of heaven, as if th^ had 
been held under the power of death through a long course of ages. There* 
fore, though we do not all die, we shall all be changed from what we are at 
present, and transformed at the glorious appearance of Christ into the 
image of his e^loiy. This will be effected by an instantaneous operation of 
the divine power, when the last trumpet shall sound. For this event shall 
certainly XBke place, and the dead shall be first raised in a state of incop* 
ruption, that we may not be beforehand with those who sleep, in the 
possession of eternal life; and then we shall be changed, that we may be 
together with them and with the Lord, for ever and ever. For in order to 
this it is necessary, that, as the dead are raised incorruptible, so the frail 
corruptible bodies of those who remain should assume incorruption, and 
mortal constitution put on immortality. 

'^ When this event, so peculiar and interesting, has been accomplished, 
then will be used, with the utmost propriety, that triumphant exclamation of 
the prophet's. Death is swallowed up completely in victory. O Death, what 
is now become of thy dreaded sting? O Grave, where is now Ihy wonted 
victory? Because Hie first is become impotent to destroy, and ibt Hittet' 
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di6i4>iK>inted of his looked for prey. The bting of Death, which makes th^ 
thougpt of death alarming, and arms it with all its terrors, is Sin. And 
the power and foVce of Sin, that mortal weapon with which he is armed, it 
Law, and its condemning sentence. But thanks be to God, who giveth xk 
the victory over Death, Sin, and the Law, by Jesub Christ, our llord/aiid 
the instrument of his singular benevolence to the human race. 

** Therefore, my beloved brethren, be firm and sted&st in this fsuth; do 
not suffer yourselves to be moved from the hope of the gospel; but always 
abound in the work of the Lord, bringing forth the fruits of righteousness, 
which are to the praise of him who haUi called us to glory and virtue; 
being assured, upon the most reasonable evidence, that, notwithstanding 
the arts which some new teachers have used to instil into your minds a 
contrary persuasion, your labour will not be in vain in the Lord. For 
fiiithful is he, who hath called you, who will not disappoint youi hope and 
confidence, if you keep it stedfast unto the end." — Aparaphrcae of\ Corm- 
tkians^ chap. 15. By John Alexander. 

There now remains only one other passage that has any, 
the most distant reference to the subject in hand ; and 
that is, 1 Tim. ii. 13. " For Adam was FIRST formed, THEN 
** Eve; and Adam was not deceived, but the woman, being 
** deceived, WAS in the transgression." The object 
of this statement, let it be observed, is not to prove the fall 
of man, but the inferiority of the woman, which the writer 
deduces from the facts, first, that Adam had the priority 
of existence by being first formed, and, second, that Adam 
Was not deceived ; but the woman, being deceived, was 
in the transgression, and thereby proved to be the weaker 
vessel. Were we to take this passage as it stands, so far 
from inferring that Adam was a sinner, we should suppose 
on the contrary, that no blame whatever attached to him, but 
that he was perfectly innocent, for it is expressly said, he 
was not deceived, but, that the woman being deceived, 
was alone the transgressor. But whoever will carefully 
attend to the apostle's object will readily perceive, that a 
word is wanting, in the way of supplement, to make sense 
of the passage ; he is, as before said, shewing why the 
woman should be in subordination to the man : first, be- 
cause he was first made ; second, because she was, not the 
only transgressor, but the first ; add then the word first, 
" tne woman vfB.s first in the transgression^" and the whole 
is in perfect keeping with the apostle*s object, and the 
original account, in the book of Genesis. 

Having thus, as we think, clearly proved that the doctrine 
of the fall of man, in consequence oi the sin of Adam, is not 
a doctrine of the sacred scriptures, it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that all the aoctrines arising out of, or de- 
pendent upon it, must of necessity fall to the ground ; such, 
for example, as that of the infinite wrath of deity, the 
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appeaBHig of which required an infinite atonement or. satis- 
faction ; the necessity that a divine person should take upon 
^himself our nature^ thathe might sutter on account of the sin, 
and of the fall of man ; the natural depravity of the whole 
human race in consequence of the sin of one man; the 
'existence of a devil to act upon this perverted nature, and 
all the other absurd and wicked doctrines deduced &om 
or connected with the pretended fall of man ; and as these 
doctrines are considered to contain the whole mjfitery of the 
Christian religion, it follows as a matter of course, that if 
the Bible be a faithful record of man, and the divine deal- 
ings with him, that which is called the Christian religion, 
or orthodoxy, must be false, and a wicked and cunnmgly 
devised fable ; and if it be still contended, that Uiese 
doctrines are true, and that they are Christian doctrines, 
it follows, that the Bible itself must be undeserving 
the attention of such Christians; that book being, a9 
we have seen, totally in contradiction to all that is now 
called and taught as Christianity.* But as, on the one 
hand, we have such strong and convincing proof of the 
truth of the Bible ; and as, on the other^ the doctrines 
falsely called Christian, are so evidently wicked, blas- 
phemous, and absurd : whilst we accept the one as a choice 
and glorious treasure of wisdom ana knowledge, we must 
regard the other as a profane, wicked, and fallacious 
system, derogatory to the character of the Most High^ and 
inimical to the virtue and the happiness of man. 

It may, perhaps, be asked, if man be not depraved and 
corrupt in nis nature, how do you account for tne sin and 
wickedness that is, and ever has been, in the world ? In 
the first place it may safely be denied, that there is upon 
the whole more wickedness than virtue in the world ; which 
there, of necessity, must be, if men were naturally de- 
praved ; especially if we take into the account a necessary 
part of this system, that, in addition to his naturally corrupt 
and depraved disposition, man is exposed to the tempta- 
tions of a being who is little short of omniscient, om- 
nipotent, and omnipresent, whose wiles he has no means 
of detecting, and against whose machinations he can never 
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* That blasphemous book — Milton's Paradise Lost, is abetter Bible in- 
deed for such believers ; and they should rest their authority on that and 
similar productions, and not on the sacred scriptures. These absurd and 
blasphemous doctrines may, indeed, be part and parcel of the law of the 
land, but of this we are sure, they form no part nor parcel of the law of God 
jfts coqtained in the Bihl^. 
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bo upoa his gi|ard. Secondly, we would observe, tba^ 
ttowL the history of man, as contained in Genesis, ^4 ^l)Pf 
all l^s uftev history^ we.^, th^t while «tU othir ai^jii^s 
were.ipf^e perfi^ct i^ (heir kind, and, gOT^n^ed by inie^nrior 
iustinct, man is a ori^ature imp^rf^t in tbe first stag^ q]( 
his existence ; but so framed and organize4 a^ th^t by 
instniction and experience be may %ttf^in to > ,d€^ee of 
improyement and perfection, far exceeding ti^BX wbicbi 
other animals possess, or to which by possibility they 
can ever attain ; but whilst be is striving after this pern 
fection^ the strength of his passions, yet uncorrected . by 
prudence, and his weakness, yet UAijostructed by exr 
perience, necessarily jie^d bim into error ; but even, these* 
BO far from implying or arising from any innate and natup4 
depravity, are all means suitea to his circumstances, and ip-, 
tepded to develope his faculties, to enlightep his. und^r^ 
standing, to improve and strengthen hifjcharacter, and to giv^^ 
nim eventually that perfection morally, which i^ll otber anl-l 
inals, as &r as their i^ature 9.nd capacities extend, po^ses^ 

Shysically and instinctively. Thus we find that alt* Uie 
eaUngs of God, and all his revelations, a^ recorded in |lie 
i^riptures, shew that the errors of man are the result of 
bis imperfect, not of his deprave^ nature ; and that. tbeiy| 
togetn^r witb the circumstances in whidi he is plaiied^ 
are suited to such ^, being, and fitted to accomplisb the 
object of eventually making him perfect. 

Seeing then, that what is caUe4 Christianity; (of which the 
doctrine pf the fall of man is the chief prop and support) 
has been proved to be false ; we have a right^ and ^e hereby 
exercise ths^t ri^ht, to call upon all bishops^ priests, deai^hs^ 
missionary-society Tmen, and other t^acbers of the^edpcR 
irines, upon all, indeed, wbo ba^e in any w^y supported oi; 
^npoiirsg^d a belief in ^mh ^bsurd, wicked, and degradi][ig. 
notions, upd/sr tbe pret^ince that they were the do^triqjes .cS 
Odd mnd his prophets, pf Jesus and bis japostl^f;, to coi^ie 
forward and do justice to the sacred scriptures which .they, 
have belied— to tbe Deity whom tbey nave blaspbefiied, 
and tp mankind w^om they h9,ye pierverted and deceived 9 
by 9.ckijL0wledgin^ tbe falsehood of wb^ thi^y b*aye taugl^t^ 
or hpnestly declanng that Christianity, in tkeir opinion, 1^ a* 
piou§ or politicalfraud^ a theory of human i^ventipn, merely 
encouraged for the support of kingcraft and priestcraft, to ke^p 
tiie multitude in a state of ignorance, €md a servile depend* 
ance on their false teachers ; ai^d that the religion of ^Jesus 
is a religion altogether different from, and opppntd to, the 
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religion taught by orthodox priestt, and bolstered up by. 
orthodox establishments. 

Compelled as we haya ^ found ourselves^ to kold up thosA 
doctrines io fidsely callad Chtifliian, to wihiirsal aUM^ 
rence and cqqtempt, we would^ieeommend moat eamesllii^ 
to erery man, that he should search the scriptures lioir 
himself, persuaded that he will find the doctrines they 
contain, the principles they establish, and the motires 
they hold forth, to be at once rational and important in 
the highest de^ee ; suited to the most enlightened mind 
if virtuously disposed ; calculated to give the most exalted 
Views of the divine character and government as infinitely 
wise, benevolent, and good ; and containing every thing 
necessary to make man wise, virtuous, and happy here, 
and to prepare and fit him for the enjoyment of hap- 
mness hereafter : he will find the religion as taught by 
Jesus and his apostles, to be in every way suited to, and. 
worthy of Qod to give to such a creature as man,-' and' 
every way worthy of man's most cheerful and gratefiill 
acceptance. 

That the system we have been exposing should have so 
long prevailea is indeed astonishing; but that such should 
be me case was foreseen by the apostle Paul; and is pre^ 
dieted in the scriptures.* But, however it may have been 
permitted to prevail for purposes no doubt wise and bene- 
volent, thoueh to us inscrutable. The sacred writings assore 
us that the delusion shall come to an end ;t and at a time 
when general knowledge and enlightenment has so extended 
in re^ird to all other subjects, it may be hoped that relij^on 
may come in for her share : for, in the language of Dr. Ged- 
des, ^' It is time that Christianity should learn to walk ahne, 
withcut Jewish leading-strings, or Gentile go-carts. It h 
time that the pure spiritual reU^on of Jesus should throw 
aside aU the tawdry, cumbersome load of exotic omamentSj^ 
borrowed either from Judaism or Pa^amsm,from the tifmple 
^ of Jerusalem, or the temples of Jupiter, andrechthe herseV' 
" tn the white, spotless robes in which she was orwmally ihvestm^ 
It is time^for her rational admirers to vinmcate her chaste 
character Jrom the aspersions of her professed enemies, and 
from the false praise of her pretended friends: for the false 
praise of her pretended friends has been often more injurious 
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f See Rer.stTiih 1-^10. 
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'' t^her repuiiatwn, tkm 4Ae oU&quy of ker prtfesitd enefmeiti 
'* cr, rather, she fuis had no enemies ; but because herweUnded 
^* ftmiii have exhibited hetw^ dress iohich shedifdmrn and 
dmpise^. Ship het^ at Mee of this vngjamly mereiricunu 
gfi^h-^-^^prntot^ her t6 hier primitive smpticky, and die trilf 
tmsfdotflyto'be seen to be admired J^ 






DISSENTERS' MARRIAGES. 

Let 118 uot be weary ia well doing ; for in due season we shall reap, if we 

fiunt not."— Paul, 



»• 



IJj^j^yL^ ihe above tide> in the first volume of our Regiater^i : 
p. 3|^a wUl be found an article^ designed. to exhibit t& %^ 
reader the history and present state of the law with regard to 
marriage ; to shew its inconvenience to dissenters holding doc-^ 
triuQB contrary to those of the established churchy and the 
means which have been used by die Unitarians generally^ aiid 
by our own body more especially^ to obtain legislative relief. 
The history of this important question, it will be seen, was 
brought up to the parliamentary session of 1823, auditcox)- 
cludjed with noticing the result of the bill then brought into 
the House of Lord6> oy.the Marquess of Laiutdown, for grant- 
ing relief to dissentetrs in this case. It is proposed, in what 
fofiows, to report the progress of this subject, from tlutt 
period to the present ;. and to place upon record such docu- 
ments as are presumed to be applicable to the merits of this 
questipn, and of a nature to strengthen and enforce that 
appeal which has hitherto been made in vain to the justice 
of the legislature. 

The debate in the House of Lords, June 12, 18S3, to 
which reference was made in our former article, was regarded 
as peculiarly favourable to the hopes of dissenters : the 
piption for going into a committee upon the bill designed for 
their relief, having been lost by a majority of ws only, and 
the objections taken upon the occasion being rather to the 
mode than to the principle of relief. Since this period, it 
must be confessed, this favourable aspect has, in some mea- 
sure, changed ; and we have been compelled to experience a 
further delay of justice, and to witness another triuniph of 
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bifpotojr and intolefwoe oyer Ub^y naii .th« rigfat^ «f .000- 

. Thft MiMrqu«ftB of iaowtowiii^ fipou tbt toflftof bis bfU* » 
1833, .gATe. notiiH^ of .his mtentiQa ta ifixxew bb ei>deaT9iiri 
eadyin th^.einfiittiag aession of pmrJiameuiU but» dvnog the 
intermediate recess, some ;KalQt,. alacvied (qx tbe. W&ty..of 
the established church, betook himself to writing a book, 
which appeared in the shape of a letter to the Marquess of 
Lansdown, pubUshed^a^ York, aAd lUgMd. by ** A Member 
^ the Church of England*^ The object of the church of 
England man was to prove,, that dissenters are hostile to the 
church ; that further concessions to them would be attended 
with increased danger to the establishment ; that the Uni- 
tarians are not actuated by scruples of conscience against the 
marriage ceremony, as established by law, or the same would 
have been felt by their predecessors and they would not 
themselves adopt, in their reformed Liturgy, in the baptismal 
service, the same words, C* In the name of the Father, wnd of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost*') to whicn they object in th^ 
marriage service. As these objections of the orthodox pam- 
phleteer have subsequently obtained considerable notoriety, 
we shall notice them with that candour which becomes our 
profession, and which is worthy of men seeking an honest 
object by honest means. To the charge then of hostility to 
the established church, we, as dissenters, and on our own 
parts, plead guilty. Nothing short of such hostility, arising 
indeed from a conviction that the church of Eoj^and is not 
the church of God, could justify our dissent therefrom. And 
if other dissenters, either from policy or mistaken candour, 
do not go the length of this plain, honest avowal, then are 
tiiey guilty, of the sin of schism ; then are they heretics in thf 
Bcnpture sense of the term : that is,fomeniers of division, for 
they have divided and weakened that church by their di^ 
sent, whose errors indeed they were bound to attempt to 
reform, but from whose communion they were never justified in 
withdrawing themselves so long as they held it to be the church 
of Gbd. Let then the truth be at once, and openly avowed. 
The ^eat body of dissenters are, or ought to be, iiestile to 
the church upon principle, although that they are so upon 
other and lower grounds, we have nev^r been studious to 
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* Tbis arUde wai writtjen i^arlv in ike 1900th pf Itfarch^ hefyrt W. J^tb 
bad eiveii notice of a motion in the House of Coqtmons, to iiitrodpce a hill 
for the relief of UQitarifins with regurd to the marriage ceremony. This hill 
is now in committee, and its fate will probably be decided at the time ^e 
present artide 16 w the press. 



coAcedl ; foir, if tht ^rgy of the leatablislifid r«U^k^ feel 
the Talne of their privil^geg, their possessioim^ their titbfys; 
and all die good things of mother cbwrch, thev may rest 
assured^ that the dissentiag priesthood in g/eneral* ^bo ar^ 
oidy men like themselves^ would be very happy to partkun 
pate in the same^ or even to exchange situations with them. 
For ourselves, indeed, we are without a priesthoods and, 
agreeably to the primitive plan, we admonish one another^ 
|iot for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind ; we, therefore, have 
no craving for the temporalities of the church ; at the same 
time we confess that we have no such stoical contempt for the 
things of this life, as not to prefer to keep that which is our 
own ; and,a8 wedonot pay the teachers evenofourown church, 
fay whom we are instructed, so we confess we bad rather 
3tand excusedfrom paying the teachers of another church, by 
arhom we are not instructed. In a word, the established 
religion takes much from us, and does nothing for us ; 
except, therefore, upon the principle of returning good for 
jBviL it cannot be supposed the church can have any claim 
upon our goodwill ! 

If then dissenters generally are so opposed to the chur<^h« 

AS is contended for on the one hand, and as we, on the other, 

.80 readily allow, will it not follow that further concessions 

to them tfiust be attended with danger to the church? We 

liope not, and believe not. We hope not, because, as long 

as the state deems it fitting to maintain a state religion, we 

should prefer the church as it is, ratlier than the church as 

it woula be, if, unhappily, any of the popular sects of dis- 

aenters were to be exalted to power, who, to all the evils of 

an established religion, would superadd ignorance, hypocrisy, 

jmd intolerance^ from which qualities the church is, in a 

•great measure, free. We believe, in common, indeed, with 

many of the most enlightened friends of the church, that 

concession would not be dangerous to the church in the 

present instance, because the thing to be conceded is 

just, because the church can onl^ refuse concession by a 

denial of justice, and at the risk of increasing the opposition 

of those whom it already regards as its enemies. Concession, 

therefore, in this case, instead of weakening,would rather give 

strength to the church, by depriving its opponents of a 

fruitftil source of declamation ; and the circumstance of 

those who prefer the claim being the enemies of the church, 

is an additional reason why it should be more speedily 

adjusted ; for, whilst indulgence may be taken in settling 

an account between friends, . we are the more prompt in 

disdiarging a debt which is due to an enemy. 
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^ Tlie charges bnraght against the Unitarian body, by tfie 
y Member of the Church of England," it will be more dtffi- 
cnlt to dispose of. This writer accuses ihem of inccmsisfeiicy 
in now feeling scruples to a ceremony, to which theihsdVte 
and their fathers had so long submitted without a mnrmlir* 
As we have so frequently m times past condemned th^ 
Unitarian body for submitting, without complaint, to tliife 
church marriage service, it is not for us to defend them 
from an accusation like the present; at the same tiitar, 
though late, we feel gratified that they have at length come 
forward in the cause of conscience, and it is not becanw 
they have not done so sooner, that tliey are not now entiiM 
to relief. We allow, also, the force of the objection, which 
is taken from the fkct of the Unitarians retaining in tli^ 
baptismal service of the reformed liturgy, the terms '^Faiher, 
^' Son, and Holy Spirit" Indeed, the use of any liturgratall 
is wholly without authority from scripture, and is, in tniei en- 
lightened Unitarians of the present aay, an unworthy com- 
pliance with popular habits and prejudices. We regard tt, 
indeed, as a pityful device to obtain popularity — ^a mere trap 
laid for churchmen; and one cannot Iook into the Iitm]gy, as 

Eublished and used by the Essex-street Unitarians, witnout 
eing reminded of the imitation labels of Dajr and Martin's 
Blacking, and without suspecting that the imitators in both 
cases are actuated by similar motives. We are bound, 
however, to remark, that it is by a portion only of the 
Unitarian body, that the liturgy is either used or approved; 
the whole body, therefore, may justly complain, ifrelief be 
denied them on account of the conduct of a few ; aiid much 
more may the Freethinking Christians complain at being 
concluded by the acts of others, to which they were no 
parties, and against which they have never ceased to 
raise their voices. These objections of the *• Member of 
*' the Church of England/' which we have so far noticed, 
seem to have K>rmed the ground work of the efforts which 
were to be made against Lord Lansdown's intended bill ; 
they were copied into a vituperative article, which appeared 
in the John Bull, Sunday Newspaper, together with certain 
extracts from the article on " Dissenters' marriages," in our 
Register, and published the 26th of March, 1824, the 
Sunday before the debate, on the second reading of the 
bill, in the House of Lords, and were reiterated by certain 
of the right reverend prelates, who spoke upon the motion. 
The opposition, thus organized and conducted, proved, 
as we shall presently see, fatal to the measure of -relief 
then pending ; .although we are willing ta hope, that* llie 
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^tentioA which w$is thereby draafrn to the «ub}ecfk,' and the^ 
difcuB^iou it underwent^ were cftleulmted ultimately to 
MP.UJW the triumph of our caiiee, which requires only to 
be. uuderstopd in order, to prove succesefuL In the article 
jw^ alluded to in the Jmn Bull, it was with pleasure^ 
i|*:e saw extracted from our Register, some of the scenes 
which have taken place in the church, upon the marriage 
of certain of our members, together with a copy of the 

ffpiest against the marriage ceremony, first presented in 
814, to the Rev. Robert Crosby, the minister of St. Leo- 
nard's, Shoreditch. In recording the circumstances of this 
q^rriage, yfe felt ourselves bound in justice to acknowledge 
the liberal conduct of the officiating minister; upon which 
John Bull took the alarm, and, holding it impossible for 
a minister of the church to treat with liberality the scruples 
of conscience, expressed his hope that this might prove '* a 
" misrepresentation of the facts." — This produced a letter in 
the foUowipe paper from the Rev. Robert Crosby himself,, 
wfhq, it would appear, was oppressed by our praise, and in 
the spirit of Christian humility, declared himself unworthy. 
Notwithstanding, however, the gentleman's disavowal, we 
must still be allowed to think that his conduct was wholly 
free from bigotry, and that whilst he acted consistently with 
the duties of his office, he evinced a liberal and proper con- 
sideration for the feelings of others. Speaking of this 
marriage, and of the conduct of the parties, the reverend 
gentleman concludes by saying, ^'It is true, when I hadpro^ 
flounced the church's ratification thereof and w€is proceeding 
to the name of the blessed trinity, they turned their at" 
tention to another part of the Church, and I WAS left alone 

TO CONCLUDE THE SEBVICE." 

Now, we would ask Mr. Crosby, as a minister of the 
church, whether he is of opinion mat a rite of the church 
so solemnized, is calculated to give support to the church, 
to add sanctity to its institutions, or to be attended with 
advantage to its ministers ; and yet this is a state of things 
produced by the law, and which the mistaken, and mis- 
guided friends of the church, who have opposed themselves 
to an alteration of the law, are determined shall continue. 

We proceed to notice the debates in the House of Lords 
upon tne Marquess of Landsdown's bill, in the parlia* 
mentary session of 1824, which were extremely animated, 
and evinced a better knowledge of the merits of th^ 
subject than was conveyed by the discussion of the same 
qu^tioii in the preceding session. . The bill brought into 
.padiiament in the session of 1823, was, ^t may be .observed. 
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t>r a moift bbibprehensive character, being desigftied to 
jncliide the case of = the ■ Catholicg as well as of alt dis- 
<8enter8 who i^eased to' avail themselves of its proTisions, 
and fior tku reason it was objected to by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and finally lost. The bill of 1824, was, on th6 ccMi- 
trary, so narrowed as to apply only to the case of the Uni- 
tarians, so much so indeea, as to render it doubtful whether, 
if it had passed into a law, the members of our own charch 
could have derived benefit from its enactment. This com- 
plete change, however, in the character of the bill, proved 
of no advantage to its supporters, for the Lord Chancellor, 
who held that the former Dill was too general, objected tbat 
the present was too particular; — before, he refused to grant 
relief to all classes of dissenters, and now he objected to 
relieve one class. 

The debates upon the Marquess of Landsdown's bill took 
place upon its second reading, April 2, 1824, and upon 
the motion that the bill be committed. May 4th. The mo- 
tion for the second reading was carried by a majority of itoo 
.only, the division appearing as follows :- — 

Content 21, Proxies 14 ' - 35 
Not Content 20, Proxies 13 - 33 



2 

Upon the motion that the bill be now conunittecl, an 
amendment was moved by the Bishop of Cre^tsb, that 
it be committed this day three months ; and upon the house 
dividing on the amendment, the numbers were 

Content 65, Proxies 50 - 105 
Not Content 41, Proxies 25 ,- 66 

For the amendment - 39 

By which means the bill was lost. 

The lords who advocated the measure for relief, were 
Lord Landsdown, Lord Liverpool, Earl of Harrowby, Lord 
Holland, Lord Calthorp, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Exeter. . 

Those who spoke in opposition, were the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Westmoreland, the Bishop of Chester, the 
Bishop of St. David's. The argumebts in fayor of the bill 
Were, as it seemed to us, unanswerable and unanswered. 
The Marquess of Lansdown, whose whole conduct in. this 
business has been truly honorable and enlightened,, made 
out a complete case, which was untouched by any tiring 
offered in reply. We, however, do not purpose reporting 
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Ikui debatet^ bat - ifaall ocmtent ouneltAa wtdi placing dpon 

record .certain adoussioiiB and statements made upon diii 

occasion in fiftvovr (rf'ibe cause of conscience; by the miuisteit 

of the crown, and dignitaries of the Church ; our extracts 

will be made from the Times report. 

; THt Arckbisro^ or CantsSbovy said, the object of the bill ^ was 
ihe ease of die Unitarian andthesecori^ of the Church.'' - ^ • *Mt had been 
saidy that it was extraordinary that this favour should be granted to th« 
Vnitarian Dissenters, and y6t be refused to others ; but the ground on 
Which the legislature proceeded was not fiiTour, but s^ regaid (o cbnscien- 
iiooa scruples, and tohtre tiiey existed they certainly were entitled to reUrf." 
(Iltmcs, J^ 3, 1824.) 

^ It was certainly true, as had been observed, that the Unitarians denied 
the doctrine of the Trini^, but he wished those who opposed the bill to 
isoQBider well what it was for which ihey contended. Vra$ it their witk to 
to^rcd a ieemng aequkKemie m doetrmu agakmt the c4m$iience§ (jfmenf 
^hfi consequence of maintaining such a practice must bt, that ctre^- 
nM>tde& would be administered in one sense, and received in another. What 
was this but ▲ system of the grossest prevarication?*' (T^mes^Mw^.) 
Thb Bishop of Exeter ** was of opinion, that persons who did not 
iMAieve in certain doctrines oncht not co oe compelled to join m ceremoaleB 
^ep^ndi^g on those doctdnes* f I^nter, Mmf 6.J 

The Earl of Liverpool ** could not conceive the p^^bility of danger 
or of injury to the established church from the provisions of this mil. 
'What did they do? They merely placed a certain class of dissenters on the 
Iboting on which they were prior to the passing of Lord Hardwid^s act/' 

** Apprehensions had been expressed with respect to the security of the 
(diurch establishment if this bill passed. Nothing could be more unfounded. 
Though differing with the noble baron opposite^ (Lord Holland) on many 
essential points respecting the church, he agreed with him in not construing 
'k measure like this into a source of danger, and could not sound an alarm 
■were be U^ perfect security." (TimeSf May 5.) 

' Tbb Earl of Habrowbt ** would fiiiriy confess that he could easily 
conceive how serious objections might arise in the mind of a party who 
entertained a conscientious conviction, that the appellations and attributes 
t>f God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, where impro- 
9perly applied and invoked in the ceremony to which the bill related ; he 
' would put the case to their lordships personally ; would any of their lord- 
ships, supposing that he were about to be married, permit himself in the 
progress of the marriage ceremony, to be addressed in the name of Mahomet 
for instance ? 

*^ Marriage in thift cotmtiy had always been considered as in itself a civil 
''Contract; but it was a contract to which Ihe legislature had very properly 
thought fit to add a religious sanction ; and what was the object of super- 
.adding such a sanction? clearly to bind the conscienees of the parties 
to the observance of the contract, by rendering it a religious as. well as a 
(civil act. But while, in the case of Unitarians, the law required them to 
■acquiesce in certain observances, under the authority of particular artides 
of fidth, to whidi articles they did not subscribe ; the law was com PBti^ 
ibg them to violate that very ablioious act whicq it bAp ITBBUr 
prbscribed." (Times^ April Z,) 

Brief will be the task, although painful the duty ,of refuting the 

> 6bJections, which, acoordinff to the reports, were, urged i^^nst 

th^ bill by those lords, botii temporal and spiritual, whpae 

station, learning, and habits, as laembers ofthe legislature. 
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might be ptegdmcld to 'raiae them mbof e tlie *iuuimir bigolr^ 
the podling Ytews, and vulgar preiudioea, which w«re per- 
feetljr in jMce in the P|Wm of tae York Panipldeteer, or tlM 
eoliuiais of the John BiSl noM^iafer. 

First in order, we proceed to notice the objectiona of the 
Bishop of Chester. This prelate declared that, ^ liiite 
omnion, the Vnitttrians had no reasonable grounds for their 
oBjeciions to the marriage ceremonji. The words in guestum 
were the words o/* scripture — the wotds of our blessed Loird 
himself'— and could not be altered without compromising' the 
fio^rtnes and the dignity of the established chunA. ThM the 
Unitarians had no ground for objecting to the words used.m 
the mariwf ceremony was evident from this circumstance^ 
'' that they themselves adopted the same words in their baptumal 
** ceremony J^ Now we nave already remarked^ that only a 
portion of the Unitarians use the baptismal ceremony alluded 
to, and we have condemned such use in any of them; butas 
:hi8 lordship declared, *' If any noble lord would show him 
" any just reason for the objection of the Unitarians, he wosM 
** give his consent to the bin*' — we will undertake to do this, 
and shall be happy to find, when the question comes agiia 
before the house, that we have securea his lordship's vote* 
The minister of the church then, when performing the mar- 
riage ceremony uses these words, *' father, son, anb 
'* HOLY ghost" in a particular sense, as expressive of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and nothing else, those words behig 
explained by the language afterwards occurriiig in . the 
cereniOny — " God the father, GoD the son, and Go J) the 
*' Ao/y ghost J* The Unitarian who adopts the words in 
question in the baptismal ceremony in his own chapel, 
uses them in a different and an opposite sense. If tnen 
the Unitarian be required to come into the church of 
England, and if, agreeably to the directions of the rubric, 
taught by the priest, he shall say — ''In the name of 
"the father, and of the son, and of .the holt 
'' GHOST," he is supposed by the use of the Mzm^ words with 
the priest, before the same altar, and as a patty to the 
same religious act, to mean the same thing, and to express 
the same doctrine: and if, on so solemn an occasion as th? 
performance o(^ joint and^octaZ act of worship, it is said that 
ne may attach an opposite meaning to the terms used to that 
intended by the minister, we ask, in the language of the 
learned metropolitan Bishop, " what is this but A 

" SYSTEM OF THE GROSSEST PREVARICATION?" So mUch 

on behalf of the Unitarians ; but we choose now to speak c^f 
oursdves. — We, the Freethinking ChYistians, *have been 
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JLhe fir^t to raise objecttons to the mairiage cer'emohyT— We 

•ftavfe felt the inconsistency of joining in tne performairi6j^. of 

this rite with a minister of the established Church, from the 

*:period of our first existence as a body — Ouk petitions for 

.relief are yet on the table of the House of Lords — We say 

.that not merely the particular words alluded to violate our 

consciences^ but that the whole ceremony, as an act of public 

worship, and a rite of the established Church, is a violation 

.of our conscience and an infraction of our dvil liberties — 

^WE'do not use the above words in the baptismal service — 

;Wdhave no baptismal service; and, finally, we do wo^ believe 

that *' the words in question,'' are " the words of our blessed 

** Lord himself," We believe these words, (Matt, xxviii. 19) 

like the corresponding words, 1 John v. 7., to be an inter- 

jpolation — ^These two passages are the only ones in Scrip- 

jture which would seem, to countenance the idea of a trinity 

4>f persons in the Godhead; the latter is allowed even by 

;"Ghurch authorities to be a corruption of the text, and our 

reasons for thinkinor the former to be so, were set forth at 

iarge by us many years ago. * — ^We then, with these views, 

wbetherwell or ill founded is not the question, we haye 

i'ust reason to object to the' marriage ceremony as e$ta- 
dished by law. — ^Will his lordship consent to a bill to give 
"us relief? 

y. The learned prelate observed in conclusion that, ^*If. the 
f* marriage ceremony was to be altered it was not easy id 
*^ see what would be the consequence of such encroachments. — • 
** If one stone was to be removed after another, what would 
" become of the building ? He trusted that their lordships 
/* would not agree to any infringement of the doctrines and 
** discipline of the Church of England" 

The answer to these doleful forebodings is, that the 
bill did not propose to alter the marriage ceremony 
.— T^it did not propose to move a single stone of the 
building — it did not propose a single infirin^ement of the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church of England. — It 
proposed merely, that Unitarians who are permitted by law 
to teach ther own doctrines, and to maintain their own disci- 
pline, should be allowed to marry in their own chapels con^ 

sistently with such doctrines and discipline. 

■ — ' ■ ■ • f .". 

.* See the Freethinkjng Christians'. Magazine for 1811, vol. i. attidle 
l^ij^ism ; and, in addition to the evidence there adduced, it may be remarked, 
tWat the apostles never did baptize in the, name of *' the, Father , and of the 
Son tnd, &f the Holy Ghott /*. but, on the- contrary, in the ** iname of tlte Lord 
Jesu3.'' See Actsii. 38;'viii. 16; xix. 5. 

z 
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The law in its wisdom permits the Unitarian openly and 
publicly all his life long, to oppose the doctrines and dis- 
cipline of the Church, and yet the good Bishop fancies the 
Cnurch is in danger, not from this wise toleration, but be- 
cause the Unitarian upon a single occasion in his life, seeks 
to be, excused conformity to that which on every other oc- 
casion he condemns and reprobates. A similar confusion 
also appears from the reports, to have rested upon the mind 
of the Bishop of St. David's. " He observed, that the doc- 
** trines to which the Unitarians objected were those of the 
" majority of Christians, and what all members of the Church 
*' of England must consider to be essential to Christianity" 

The only conclusion which in the 19th century can be in- 
volved in this statement is — let then the majority of Chris- 
tians so called, and the members of the Church of 5iJ§latod> 
maintain their opinions, and let the Unitarians maintain 
their objections. — ^But adds the Bishop " / cannot consent 
" to the giving up a point of so much importance whidt in- 
'**■ volvek the denial of the doctrine of the Trinity ;" whatyotw^ 
«ts it which the pious prelate intends, or which he wishes to 
'^rnake ? — Does he mean he cannot consent to giv'ie up the 
doctrine of the Trinity ? if so, no one has had the pre- 
'sumption to require, or the folly to expect he should do so ; 
well-knowing that if the reverend prelate were to give up the 
'doctrine of 3ie Trinity he must give up much ntore^ Does 
>be mean that he cannot consent that others should be allowed 
to deny the doctrine of the Trinity ? If so, this is an in- 
'telligible proposition, and it may be also true as far as the 
fgood bishop is concerned. But then the law, to which the 
Bighcfst as well- as the lowest must yield submission — ^the 
law Acs consented to permit others to deny the doctrine of 
the Triiiity.— The legislature by repealing the 9th & 10th 
<)f William, which attached certain penalties to persons de- 
riying the doctrine of the Trinity has consented •" to the 
" giving up a point of so much importance, which involves 
•* the denial ot the doctrine of the Trinity ;" and the Uni- 
tarian merely petitions the legislature in the instano^ df 
marriage, to carry to a consistant conclusion the princij^lfe 
tipon which that tolerant and enlightened measure pa^ed 
into a law. 

As, therefore, the legislature have evinced a just consi- 
deration fbr the rights of conscience ; and, as we hope, we 
have corrected the mistake of the two learned prelates, by 
showing that it was not the doctrines of the Chureb, or -the 
consciences of its members, that the pelitioners aou'ght to 
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Interfere with, but that they sought only the free exercise 
of their onm doctrines — the ^ase of their own consciences, 
ft may be presumed these worthy prelates will, on a future 
occasion, oe among tha advocates of our cause, the more 
^especially as the late Bishop of Chester prefaced his speech 
against us by declaring " There was no noble lord that wa$ 
*' more decidedly friendly than he was to the principle of re- 
" Kgious toleration. He agreed that in the intercourse between 
■ * the creature and the Creator not A restriction should 
*' PREVAIL, but that it should be FREE AS THE AIR wt 

•' BREATHED ir 

We were, we confess, not a little surprized to observe from 
the report, that the acute mind of the Lord Chancellor had 
got entangled in the same error as in that which the learned 
ishops had been involved. His lordship avowed, that 
th^ great objection which he ha.d to the Mil was, that the doc* 
trine of the trinity was the doctrine of the Church of 
** England, and those who denied it must have a system as dif* 
^* ferent as light and dark" Really one would have sup*- 
posed that this had been the language of an advocate for the 
t)ill. The doctrine of the Trinity is the doctrine of the 
Church of England ; this is what we say — it is not oitr doc- 
trine — we are dissenters from the Church ; those who deny 
it must have a system as different as light and dark, this 
is what we ask — this is our case-^but the corollary of the 
learned lord is, that they ought to have the same system. 
In other words, because they are placed in extremes with 
respect to religious opinion, therefore they ought to use the 
same confession of faith. So also upon tne second debate, 
his lordship remarked '^ If he understood the doctrines of 
*' the Church of England at all, it was impossible that there 
** could be a greater repugnance between any doctrines, than 
*' between the doctrines of the Church of England and the 
** Unitarians, The Unitarians must think the Church of 
** England idolatry" — ^True my lord ! — but what then ? — 
that Unitarians ought not, therefore, to be compelled to 
conform, where such repugnance exists ? — that they ought 
not to be rendered a party to such supposed idolatry? — 
This would be the conclusion of common sense — of common 
feeling, not to take the higher ground of conscience — ^but 
the conclusion of the Lord Chancellor of England — the 
supreme judge of the court of Equity is, that they should 
aabscribe what they do not believe, and practice what they 
eoademti!! 

' Om odier objection of a difiKerent kitid Drains to b^ 

z 2 
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noticed, it was adverted to by two or three cf the reverend 
prelates, but we will take it in the words of the Bishop of 
.Chester, r " There was another consideration, though one to 
•* which he did not attach much weigftt ; they must not lay the 
** Jiaitering unction to their souls, that those privileges must not 
.** be conceded to all other sects ; and the consequence would be, 
*' a great Jailing off of marriages in our Church, and a propor- 
" lionate diminution of their incomes. He allowed that no stress 
f should be laid on that — FlAT JUSTITIA, RUAT C<ELUM, 
•f* But ^as the fees were complimentary, a great proportion of 
" the incomes of the clergy in his diocese, wds derived from 
f* this source, and their lordships were not, he was persuaded, 
'' prepared to say, that the little income of the clergynian 
*' should be m^de less'* 

■ Here, of course, we enter into the counting house : this 
is an affair of business, and upon that understanding, the 
Unitarians proposed in their bill, to pay the clergyman, fcr 
registering the marriage, the same fee as the law had here- 
tofore allotted him for celebrating the miarriage ; as, how- 
ever, it appears the clergy entertain some objection to tiiis 
BQX)de of payment, and as, upon principle, we object to any 
class of men being paid for the performance of religious 
duties, whilst at the same time we commisserate the situ- 
ation of the poor clergy as much as the poor of any other 
class, we will put it to the candour of the Bishop of Chester 
whether it would not be as creditable to the Chur<ih,-if the 
rich clergy were to take the charge of relieving their poorer 
brethren — if they were to increase ihexx" little incomes'' from 
iJheir own abundant benefices, rather than throw the burden 
on those who h^ve dissented from the church, and renounced 
its communion ? . . . • » 

, We are bound, in dismissing our remarks upon the 
debate. in question, to confess, that the objections taken 
to that part of the bill, which provided that in the ciase of ow« 
of the parties only being Unitarian, liberty » should be 
granted to celebrate the marriage in the Unitarian forms, 
appeared to us well founded. All such marriages, in: our 
opinion, are in themselves ill-judged, and contrary to prin- 
ciple, and we have no wish that the legislature should give 
facility to their solemnization. But to all the other objecti- 
ons opposed to granting relief, on the 'ground of such relief 
being dangerous to the church, the short but conclusive 
answer is, that we pray only for an alteration of a single act 
of parliament, as far as relates to the recognition of'dte 
chur<>li joaarriage service. The church of England coniiimed 
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secure for a period of two hundred years prior to the passing 
of that act — it was never passed with a view to give security 
to the church — it has never contributed in any way to pro- 
duce such security: — and in all the instances of the marriage 
of the Freethinking Christians under that act, we think the 
cause of the church has been rather damaged than promoted 
thereby, as we have no doubt could be evidenced by the tes- 
timony of a host of clerical witnesses! ' ' 

With these observations we conclude our notice of the 
debates in the House of Lords, which ended, as we have 
stated, in the rejection of the bill intended for^the relief of 
the Unitarians, and we proceed to direct the attention of 
the reader to certain circumstances in which our own body 
have been moi-e immediately the actors. » 

On the 5th of December, 1824, two of the members of our 
church were married at the church of St. Stephen's, Coleman . 
Street, and, on the following day, there appeared in th^ 
Times and Chronicle, daily papers, the following statement 
of particulars. 

•Yesterday morning was married, at the parish church of St. Stephen, 
Coleman Street, Mr. William Woods to Miss Sophia Hodges. This was 
the first instance of presenting a protest against the marriage ceremony of 
the church since the rejection of the Marquis of Lansdown's bill for granting 
relief to Protestant dissenters entertaining scruples with regard to*lh6 
established ceremony, and the foUowing.scene took place: — : v' ; 

The parties being assembled in the vestry-room, the minister inquired- of 
the bridegroom if he intended to present a protest against the ceremony. 
Upon being answered in the affirmativcj he said, "Then I don't marry you. 
i shall not marry you if any protest is presented." One of the parties 
assembled then asked the minister if it was his intention to refuse to marry the 

Farty? When he replied, "I have nothing-tosay to you, Sir; if you interrupt,, 
shall commit you to the custody of a~ constable." Upon which the party 
answered that he was pot guilty of any inteiruption ; his presence as,,, a 
friend and neighbour of the party, being recognized by the rubric, and 
consistent with the law of the land. >. 

When at the altar the bridegroom presented a written protest, which the 
minister, who was accompanied by the churchwardens, declared he would n^t 
receive ; repeating that a constable was in attendance to take into custody 
any party who should interrupt the ceremony. The minister having on this, 
occasion read the whole of the service, on their return to* the vestry-room, 
the gentleman who had given away the bride, addressed the minister as 
follows r — ** May I now. Sir, say a few words to you ? Did we not -wait oh 
you on Friday last, to explain to you that the pai ties bad conscientiou;; 
scmplcs with regard to the marriage ceremony?" " You did." " Did \ye 
not mform you that they would present a protest against that ceremony?" 
** You did. " Did you not state that you would receive that protest V* '* 4 
did." When the gentleman exclaimed, " Then, Sir, before what yo« esteem 
the altar of God, you have broken your promi&e." In reply to which thd 
aunist^r. pleaded that he had since changed his mind. One of the paitios 
present having exclaimed, '^ Whatl'a.Ji»Dister of the chprdb chance lus 
mind after having given a solemn promise f^— 4he parfy wB6 hstd ^retidtfi^ 
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fipokcQybokiiBg a Bible in his hand) asked the minister if he se^pecied Ihilt 
Dopk, emphaticaUy reading aloud the following passage from the Bsaksf 
(ci. 7.), *^He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my house; he thai 
telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight." 

After some strong remarks upon the thre^ which had been used of meet* 
hog conscientious scruples by an appeal to a consUtldef the whole party rer 
lirod. The following has been handed to us as a copy of Uie protest 
delivered on this occasion :<-« 

"The undersigned members of the church of God meeting in London, bemg 
Protestant Dissenters, and commonly known by the name of Freethinki^ 
Christians, in obediance to the dictates of their own consciences, and in 
accordance with the instructions of the church to that effect, hereby protest, 
as well as on the part of the Church as on their own part, against the use, i^ 
their instance, of the marriage ceremony as contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, to which ceremony, though the same be contrary to their betief, 
they are compelled to submit, as the only means of obtaining a legal mar- 
riage. They feel themselves compelled to protest against such ceremony 
for the following reasons : — 

"1st. Because, whilst admitting the civU institutions of the country, they 
deny the Scripture authority of the Church of England to decree rites and 
ceremonies ; much less to impose such on those who dissent from her com- 
munity. 

" 2dly. Because, whilst admitting the civil, they do not admit the spiritoa) 
authority of the minister by whom the marriage ceremony is performed; 
believing the Jewish priesthood to have been superseded by Christianity, and 
none other to have been instituted by Christ. 

'* 3dly. Because they do not believe in the doctrine of the Trinity, in the 
name of which the marriage ceremony is solemnized, this doctrine appearing 
lo them, and being by the Christian church of which they are members, pub^ 
licly represented to the world, both in writing and discourse, as but one of 
the many lamentable corruptions of Christianity, alike repugnant to reason 
and contrary to Scripture. 

(Signed) " W. WOODS, 

« S. HODGES.'^ 

This statement, printed as we have said in the Times 
imd Chronicle, was also copied into the following papers 
— the Courier, the Morning Post, the Star, the Globe and 
Tnweller, and the Ledger: it appeared in several of the 
provincial journals, and even found its way into the 
French papers. None of the government prmts in our 
own country, ventured to censure the conduct of our 
friends, or to treat with levity the complaints of con- 
scientious dissent from the church — this task was reserved 
for a single journal, and that one claiming to advocate the 
interests of liberty and independence. The French papers, 
indeed, both ultra and liberal, united in condemning the 
intolerance evinced in England, iu the above instance, to 
the scruples of conscience. Indeed, the report of the 
tnarriage and protest of our friends, was viewed hj the 
'French editors as matter of peculiar interest, touching tbc 
'efforts tfa^n making, by the advocates of priestly despotism 
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ut Trance, to place marriage again, in that country exclu>> 
siv^ely in the hands of the clergy ; and to assimilate th« 
enlightened law of France, upon this subject, to the 
oppressive principle of the English law: in a word, wi^.^t 
the enlightened here are seeking to remove, the cor-, 
nipt in France are endeavouring to restore. The Etoile, 
SLU ultra French paper, and consequently the advocate of 
the corrupt claims of the church with regard to marriage, 
inserted on the 10th December, the account of the marriage 
and protest of our friends, at St. Stephen's, Coleman Street; 
but, at the same time, condemned in the strongest manner, 
the intolerant conduct of the minister in rejecting the 
protest of our friends, and his threatening to call in the civil 
force ; upon which concession the Courier Franfais, a 
liberal paper, offered the next day the following spirited 
and appropriate animadversions r — 

'* Thb Etoile exclaims agaiust the £nglish law, and it is a imUar lam 
iwhich the Jesuits wish re-established in France. Among us it is wished 
that marriage and baptisms, under the pain of their being declared nuUp 
should be consecrated by the priests of the dominant religion ; dissenten 
are to be forced, by a tyrannkai law, to submit to forms and ceremonies 
not in unison with their creed. It will not certainly be said, that the 
Catholic church is more tolerant than the English church ; it refuses the 
rites of sepulchre to an aged man suspected of Jansenism — the doors of 
the chuichare closed against an unbelieving sponsor; and it is still asserted^ 
that if a law established among us the same relation as in England, there 
would be no difficulty in the way of dissenters from the church, obtaining 
the nuptial benediction ; and that their protests, if they made any would 
be viewed more tolerantly by the gens d*armeSj than by the ^English constables', 
A WISE LAW now separates the civil attestation from the religious ceremony. 
This law, which cannot be altered without violating that part of the charter 
which proclaims liberti/ of conscience — allows the citizens to remain satisfied 
with the civil attestation, or have recourse to the religious ceremony.; all 
consciences, therefore, may be satisfied; all rights are guaranteed; and 
those important acts of life are not exposed to scruples and caprices which 
ought not to be acknowledged by the law. As long as the religious cere- 
mony is not imposed by the law, the priests will shew themselves toleratit, 
and intolerance becomes rare, and less dangerous when it exists. It is this 
admirable order of thhigs vrhich the fanatics desire to destroy. And what 
will they substitute? an order of things which they themselves calUyramticn/, 
odmts,oppressive,unbearable, when established in countries not catholic. They 
cpndemn it in England, and want to introduce it into France. The law 
which they call tyrannic, when established for the benefit of the English 
clergy, they think excellent when established in favour of the catholic 
priests: they have now, however, pronounced theii own condemnation. 
Who will now praise the plan of a law which is to make the civil attestation 
subordinate to the religious ceremony ? It can never be mo>re victoriouiily 
combatted than in quoting the fact mentioned by the Etoile, and therekyiarks 
which accompany it. 

From these judicious and liberal comments of the French 
j$(|itor» we tu^^ not without a feeling of concern^. to^ the 
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narrow-minded, flippant, and specious criticisms' oa the 
oodduct and protest of our friends, which appeared in ther^ 
hading article of the The Times Newspaper, on the day 

after its publication of those proceedings. 

* - 

" We inserted an article from a correspondent yesterday, on the subject c>f 
a protest tendered to a clergyman of the church of England, b/ a couplef 
abbut to be married, against the ceremony, according to which the clergymatf 
was. bound by bis duty and solemn obligation to perform the rite. . TW 
manner in s^hich we have here stated the case will shew our opinion uponit* 
If the clergyman had previously promised to accept the protest, he had inr. 
advertently entered into an improper engagement, from the infraction of' 
which, however, the party with whom the engagement was made could re- 
ceivie no damage; for what good could this protest do them, unless the 
degradation of the parish priest were a good to those who were married by 
him ? What have the clergy of the established church to do with protests 
of this nature? Or where is the acceptance of them enjoined as a part of 
their duty? It is not optional with them to use or to omit a part of any of 
the church ceremonies. They pledge themselves, and are solemnly bound' 
at. their ordination, * to comply with the liturgy of the church of England;' 
their hands, therefore, are tied; and it seems excessively foolish to pester 
them with protests in an affair totally beyond their controul. It would be 
quite as rational in the clergyman to give the couple a protest on account of, 
their faith, as for them to give him one on account of a rite contained in the. 
Book of Common Prater. Indeed, it appears to us, that if a dissenting. 
couple, must tender a protest on account of their being married in the church, 
and according to its ritual, the minister of their own dissenting congregation 
i<« the proper person to whom the protest should be tendered, and by whom 
it should' be received; for by such a process he learns, and is assured, that^ 
though this portion of his flock may seem to quit him on the most important 
occasion of their lives, it is only because the existing law of the land forces 
them, and that he is not, therefore, to esteem them as renegades and deserters. 

" The particular protest, however, in question (that signed by W. Woods 
and S. IloDGEs) possesses a degree of absurdity peculiar to itself; from 
which, perhaps, ingenuity might contrive to purify similar documents in future. 
The parties protesting firsl go to the church, and then and there they protest, 

* ag^nst the use in their instance of the marriage ceremony, as contained in. 
the Book of Common Prayer.' Now, suppose for a moment, that the cler- 
gyman had been inclined to violate his duties, and having got the couple, 
into the church, had professed his readiness to save them the trouble qi a 
protest, by marrying them according to any other form they might wish.' 
Would they have suffered him ? Would they have been content to place^ 
the validity of their marriage upon so rotten a foundation ? Certainly not. 
They, therefore, protest to the officiating minister against his marrying them^ 
by the prescribed form, whilst at the same time they would not suffer him' 
to mairy them by any other. Does not this absurdity prove, that the cler- 
gyman is not the person to whom the protest should be presented? He 
does not force them to be married according to the ritual of the church "of 
England ; they enter the sacred temple voluntarily, and would force hiniy if 
be should attempt to diverge, to use that ritual. The protest then goes on 
to say, or to complain, that the parties are compelled to submit to the 

* church ceremony, as the only means of obtaining a legal marriage.' And is 
not the. clergyman also compelled to submit to the use of that ceremony? 
How preposterous, then, when all are subject to the same compulsion, for 
one to protest to another, of an obligation which is not of his imposing to 
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whom the protest is offered; but by which, whether with or agaimst his will^ 
he. is aqually bound with the author of the protest. HaviDg said thus mtidh 
oil the ratioHttte of the subject, we must add^ that we cannot excuse 'the 
clergyman for any rudeness in bis manner of rejecting the foolish protest, ol^ 

for. any needless menace of legal constraint.*' . j 

, ., , ■ . . .. 

There appeared, in answer to the above article, some veiy 
' spirited and just observations from the Editor of the Globe 
and Traveller, evening paper, of the same day ; and, on the, 
17th iiistant, the following official paper, from our body, w.a4 
published in the Times. 

"The elders and deacoks of the London branch of the church of God, 
commonly known as Freethinkikg CHR1STIAKS,^ having observed that the 
lato conduct' of two of their members, in protesting against the mamage 
ceremony, has exposed them to the marked animadversions of a leading daily 
journal, feel themselves called upon, through the same medium, to submit 
to the public the grounds and reasons of their conduct. f 

"Marriage is regarded by the law of England, and it is held by the Free*, 
thinking Christian, to be a. civil contract; and even if the language of the 
liturgy be adopted, which represents matrimony as ' instituted of God in the < 
time of man's first innocency,' it is certain that marriage must ^Aen hav^ beeii 
performed without the intervention of a priest. - ♦ 

" If in the progress of society it has been thought necessary to superadd 
a religious solemnization to marriage, in order to increase the sanctions: of 
-that state, the very reasons which superinduce' such necessity must bede^ 
feated unless the solemnization be consistent with the- conscience, and 
accordant with the faith of those who are to be bound thereby. 

" By a comparatively recent act of parliament, (26 Geo. II. cap. 33) a. 
submission to the marriage ceremony, as performed by the church of England^ 
was, for the^s^ time, imposed on all who sought to obtain a legal sanction 
to marriage, Jews and Quakers alone excepted. . r 

"Derived chiefly firom the Roman ritual and mass books, the marriage 
ceremony of the church of England appears to the Freethinkiug Christian to 
be popish in its doctrines; superstitious in its forms; and unsuited in its 
terms to the refinement of the age, or the occasion on which it is used. ! 

** Bound in all things by the authority of scripture, and the dictates of con- 
science, the Freethinkiug Christian refuses to yield a voluntary submission to 
the marriage service, which, if the above representation be correct, it is difli- 
cuit to suppose can be approved by any serious, well-infoi-med Protestantl 
The objections of the Freetbinking Christian, however, to this service, may 
be categorically stated as follows : — . ' ; 

" Because that service is part and parcel of the religion of the state, and 
must, as such and of consequence, be opposed to the religion of Jesus. 

" Because it is not a service enjoined in the scriptures, but is an assertioii 
only of the unscriptural claims of the church to decree rites and ceremonies, 

** Because the" service implies a recognition of the doctrine of the Trimly, 
and directs divine honours to Hhe MAN Christ Jesiis.' 

" Because' performed as a religious service, by a person *in pretended hotf. 
orders,' it carries with it an admission of the claims of the prieisthood) 
which claims, whether td be regarded as a separate body among Christian!!^ 
as the ministers of Christ, or the exclusive teachers of religion, are un^ . 
founded in Christianity. ■». 

"BIeoausz it is a public outward- act of joint and social prayer, and' as 
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^intk is ^Dtrary to Um spihtiudity of the Christiar. r^Ugiop* mod ibi in* 
litnictioii9 of bim who taught his disciples to pray io seerei to their BwAm, 

'* Begausik po earthly tribunal can possess the right to propose a UU ht 
religioos opinton, much leas to render the violation of conscience the coap 
dition of obtain iug a civU right. 

** Because, in several paruculars, it is not accordant with that poxj^of. 
ttiiod which should at all times characterize the Christian. 

*' With thiese objection^ to the marriage ceremony, as impfosed upon JMfl 
ll>y the law, the Freethinking Christian offers his protect a^nst tluit ^^fffr 
mony, or rather against a forced recognition of that ceremony in his insttfjfi^ 
He disclaims all belief in the doctrines he is compelled to subscritbe; M 
declares it is by an act of compulsive conformity alone, diat his snhminioa 
is obtained to the forms of the church; he disowns the sacred functioay.of 
the minister about to perform the service; and he purges his conscience frpjn( 
all assent to unchristian doctrines and practices, both in the sight of Q^ 
and of man. 

<^This protest he delivers publicly, in the church, before the * altar,' and fo 
the minister. Publicly — because the ceremony is public. In the churclH^ 
because in the church be is compelled to submit to such ceremony. Before 
the *• alar' — because before the ' altar' he is required to yield an e&pedal 
homage. To the minister — because the minister is the legal, the immeoiatei 
and willing agent in performing a service which, under the circumstances, 
must be held to be as great an infraction of conscience as it is a profanatioa 
of religion. 

'^ The Freethinking Christian then^ according to his apprehension, delivers 
his protest at the time, in the place, and to the party — when, where, ap^ t6 
whom it is most suitable to be delivered; and this in a planner and under 
circumstances in which it is most likely to prove effective : firsts in satisfying 
his own conscience; and, second, in upholding to the world the wickedness 
Io the legislature the injustice, and ^o the church th^ inconvenience, of ob- 
taining ^forced conformity to established doctrines. 

<* Other and concurrent efforts have been used by the Freethinking Chris* 
tians, to assert in this particular, the rights of coiiscience. Th^ have beea 
Ike first religioiis body who, by means of the press, have called the atte&tion 
of dissenters to this important subject; ana for many years past, and oa 
teveral occasions, they have, in common with the Unitarian body, petitioned 
both Houses of Parliament for relief. 

** Thus petitioning the legislature as the framers pf an obnoxious law, and 
protesting to the clergy as the executors of such law, have the Freethinking 
Christians proceeded. They are, indeed, aware that when the law is opposed 
to conscience, no course can be whpUy free from objection ; but they submit 
that it is not for those who inflict a wrong to complain of the manner in 
which it is either received or resisted. 

'' It is not denied that the presenting pf protests, according to t|ie pn|c(ice 
of the Freethinking Christians, must be painful to the clergy; but thje.ijac^ 
venience is one occasioned by the law, and the clergy rnan is a wiUu^ in- 
strument pf the law. He takes upon himself priest's orders — )ip eijoys th^ 
l^onours and emoluments of his calling — and shall he refuse to take the 
burden with the benefit, when he offers himself as the instrum.^iit pf powj^ 
to violate the rights of conscience? It results also frpin this statement of 
Ihe case, that it is by ^ sophism pnly th^ the situatipi^ of him yrhp perform 
the ceremony can be held, to be the same as that of the pa^ty to.jyhpip i\ is 
.administered; for it is really distinguished thereff'om by ^11 the €|ifferenc^ 
oeiv/een voluntary acceptmce ^nd compulsory subnussipfi. 

^ It is a^k€d, * what have the clergy of tl^ /establi^ed jQlvir^ W.dct with 
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plrot^ts of this nature? Or ^here is the accept^ce of tfaem enjoined a** 
Mlt 9f their duty V The question is invidious to the clergy, and can only 
W talsed upon the presumption of their being the passive instruments of 
Vrbitraiy poveer; or, hirelings caring not for the flock. For if the clfgrgy of 
tbi? d>urch of England be, as they profess to be, the servants of Christ; — i€ 
t^iby hold, as they profess to hold, religion to be a sacred afiait between maa 
«nd his Maker; — ^^if they honour, as they profess to honour, the principles- of 
ihe, Reformation which overthrew the dominion of law over conscience ;--- 
l^;|^ by the meekness and gentleness of Christ — ^by all that is sacred in rf U<% 
gibki— by whatever was great and glorious in the example of our refonnert 
--^aie they bound to receive every declaration by which conscience shaU^ 
if^fert its rights, and religion maintain its consistency. 

/''It is said that 'It would be quite as rational in the clergyman to giy«^ 
lt|i6 cpuple a protest on account of their faith, as for them to give him one on 
awibount of a rite contained in the Book of Common Prayer/ Perhaps i| 
would : only it should seem the clergyman is more willing to commit hia 
conscience to the keeping of the state, than the Freethinking Christian if 
dispps^ to do; otherwise, indeed, there seems no reason why the clergyn>aii 
^6uld not protest to the dissenter against being considered a willing patty 
f40! ^ indecent a mockery of religion, as the performance of a solemn cere^ 
i^ony to those who have openly and beforehand repudiated its sanctions^ 
4^ounced its minister, and denied its doctrines 1 

^ '' Such protests on the part of the clergy, if accompanied by petitions to the 
li^;islature, would tend speedily to relieve themselves from a painiul duty, and 
dissenters from a degrading submission. At present, however, the clergy 
V$ive neither protested nor petitioned; but they have, by an overwhelming (op- 
position, dunng the last session of parliament, defeated that measure of relief 
fey which it was proposed to make the church respectable and the dissenters free. 
"It is part of the case of the dissenters that the evil originated with, and is 
now upheld by the church. A corrupt pontiff, mimamed Innocent, (tl» 
third) first rendered marriage in the church compulsory, and raised it to the 
rank of a sacramej^. The reformed church, through the terrors of the eccle* 
mstical courts, continues to assert the exclusive claim of solemnizing marriage. 
This claim was, for the first time, sanctioned by an act of parliament, in 1753. 
By the progress of opinion the law has become oppressive to dissenters; th^ 
have petitioned the legislature for relief, and the clergy have opposed their 
prayer. When, therefore, the dissenter protests to the clergy of a wrong, it 
n not vnthout a sense that they have a corrupt interest in 3iat vn-ong — that 
they are the cause of its continuance by being the obstade to its removal. 

*' The church it is true has become tolerant; but when- the dissenter calls to 
pund the enlightened declaration made by the prime minister of the crown, 
during the debate on the bill for giving relief to dissenters in this particular, 
that ' The argument for the principle o/' the bill vxts unanswerable, as long c^ 
Jews and Quakers were exempted Jrom submission to the mofriage service/ — can 
he forget his lordship's too prompt and devout assurance to the reveren4 
bench, that> he was as the same time unvnlling to do any thing which should 
not receive the approbation of the church.' To this statement then, that th^ 
fsSisrgy * pledge themselves, and are solemnly bound at their ordination to 
comf^y with the liturgy of the church of England,' it should be added^-bqi 
they have the power to obtain an alteration of the law, so as to dispense widi 
114^ oUigation with respect to the marriage of dissenters ; and they will neith^ 
dp so themselves, nor suffer others to do so. 

<'It manifests also little acquaint^ce with this suh^ect to assert, that 'It is 
|iot pptioaal with them (the clergy) to use or to omit, a part of any of the 
^utjca ceremonies;' for it really is optional with them to do so. And it i« 
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fetnarkable that the bishop of Worcester should, in the debate above noticfldi^ 
have defended the prihciple of the bill which was designed to relieye the di|-^ 
senter by omitting certain portions of the marriage service, by conteadag- 
that it was( only proposed to do that by law, which was already to a oeitaift. 
extent done in practice ; for, said his lordship, ' Does not every body know tid^ 
fh,' large and populous parishes the marriage service is now considerably abridgedJIt. 

** Upon the known and ancient custom of the clergy then, in omitting som 
portions of the marriage service, and in dispensing with some of the directi(Mtf 
of the rubric, the dissenter prefers a claim to the minister that, in administemjgf-. 
the law, he will relieve him as far as may be — that he vnll do that for cansdeitu^ 
which he does not hesitate to do for convenience. 

^' So far, also, is it from being the case that the Freethinking Chrisdan 
would feel his marriage invalidated by the omission of such parts of the cetc^ 
mony as violate his conscience — that he really offers his protest in the hopeolf 
obtaining such; and that he has in some instances positively and successfully, 
refused to kneel before the altar, or to repeat the names of the persons of-ths 
Trinity. - ■ > 

" Not that the Freethinking Christians will be contented to receive that re- 
lief at the discretion of the clergy, which they are entitled to claim from the 
justice of the legislature — nor vnll they believe that relief can be long delayed^, 
when the principle upon which it is demanded was recognized by the Marriage 
Act itself, in exempting Jews and Quakers from its operation, and. in not 
being extended to Scotland — when it has since been admitted by the Irish 
parliament, in the act passed to allow the dissenters of the sister kingdom, to., 
marry according to their own forms — and when it was, last sessions of parlia- 
ment, advocated by the most distinguished members of the state, the chie^ 
ministers of the crown, and by some even of the dignitaries of the church. 

(Signed) " J. Dillon, Elder, 

" D. Harwood, 



" u. iiarwooa, -v 

"J. Kilner, I j^ 

«r> Tj Ij^^ \Deacons, 



"R.Hovendon, / 
"J. Denman/' J 

'The Times, without attempting to establish any one of 
the objections it had originally taken to the conduct of 
our friends, in protesting against the marriage ceremony^ 
replied to the above statement of our case, in the following 
loose and random strain of animadversion. 

** We insert an instrument of considerable length, signed by some of the, 
chiefs of the sect of* Freethinking Christians,' in reply to some observations 
we made on a protest offered by * a couple* of that sect, at their marriage 
according to the forms of the church of England. If the law of the land, or 
the ceremonies of the church, were to be altered tp please the £uitasy of 
every innovator in politics or sceptic in religion, nothing permanent or com- 
prehensive could be established. . The ritual^of the church of England was 
made to correspond, by the wisest, the most discreet, and the most pious 
men that ever lived, with the belief of the majority. It cannot be made to 
adapt itself to the faith of a thousand different sects, or perhdps to the pecu- 
liar tenets of every individual man; for we very much doubt, whether any 
two members, even of this sect of Freethinking Christians, think alike upon 
all religious topics. . Indeed, what use is there in freethinking, if they can- 
not be free enough to think differently from every body else, and from each 
other? The followers of Johakna Southcott, who, we believe, are al. 
this moment more numerous than the Freethinking Christians, would 
not be content with any marriage ceremony in whic£ the name of their 
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msLiki, and an allusion to her miraculous conception, should be omitted. This 

- icruple must be indulged also, no doubt! 

4f^<^It is remarkable that the authors and attestors of the'document which yre 

IpQblish to day, though the very leaders of the sect of Freethinking Christiains:, 

- mkJw so little of that ceremony against which they protest, that ihey su^^ose 

- mat the couple to be mamed have to repeat the names of the persons in the 
. Trinity. The document says that thelrreethinking Christian 'has in some 

instances positively and successfully revised to kneel before the altar, and to 
^tpeat the mimes of the persons in the Trinity/ If this is the chief relief they 
want, then — to be excused from repeating * the nam^ of the persons in the 
'l'rinit)r' — we are sure that there is not a clergyman of the church of England 
: Whcwill not readily grant it to them. He will excuse them from repeating 
; ^Ki^ names, if they will allow him to repeat them; and if they will not sp 
^IdWhim, it must be a pretty. spirit of toleration by which they are actuated f 
}£f also, they will not pray themselves, they may surely kneel while he praysj 
; . (we would not use an irrevelent illustration; but) as men who have no appe- 
r.' lite sit at table for the sake of courtesy with those that eat. 
\ »j " But farther: if the Freethinking Christians belieye marriage to be only, a 
mil contract, why do they not contract it among themselves by civil fonns 2 
Why do they obtrude their remonstrances on the church ? It may be said, because 
u &e children of such marriages would, in the eye of the law, be illigitimate, and 
e incapable of succeeding. And how many entailed estates do all the mem- 
[ iters of the sect of Freethinking Christians possess? How much property 
* ataX they cannot bequeath by will? Let replies to these questions be inserted 
i in' their next petition to the legislature. And it is under this form, in truth^ 
tliSit relief should be granted to them — that after a civil contract with penalties, 
the sexes may cohabit, and that the offspring of such unions shall inherit, if ' 
diere is any patrimony,, as if the parties had solemnly plighted their foith at 
. the altar." 

'^ The above reflections of the Editor shewed so little 
acquaintance with the oflSces of the church, of which, he 
professes to be so zealous a supporter— ;they m9.nifested 
such a general ignorance of the merits of the question 
in debate — and were, withall, written in a style p^ 
frivolity so little suited to the occasion, that we were of 
opinion, it would have been undignified on our part to. 
pursue the subject further, with such an opponent. Here, 
therefore, the matter would have rested, had it not been 
taken up by a correspondent of the Times, of whom wb 
have no sort of knowledge, but whose judicious and sen- 
sible letter, which appeared in the Times, Dec. 26, wilt 
best speak for itself. 

" To the Editor of the Times. 

*^ Sir,— Though I have no connexion of any sort with the people called 
* Freethinking Christians,' yet I cannot deny that I had great pleasure in read-, 
ing, in your paper of the 17th instant, an exposition of their views of the case 
of * Dissenters' Marriages,' authenticated by the signatures of their Elder ahd 
DedJcdns, which appeared to me to be drawn up with great ability, and 6> 
* exhibit a very clear and precise statement of the whole subject. In proportion^ 
however, to the satisfaction derived ftx)m this well-written document, was my 
disappointment and regret at finding in the same paper some strictures upon 
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% ivhichy though purpoMlnc to come from the pen of the Editor, oeeid to 

to mucb at variance with me liberal character of your journal^ that I ftd ^ _ 

•iq>ected th^ would be Immediately noticed by the parties concernedj toil g 

SI this has not yet been the case, I tiust yon will not reftise admi8i^i6tt'ttl| x 
w observations on them from an impartial observer. ' I ' 

** In the; first place^ Sir, I might ask yoa whetha* it is quite consisteiit nKbl 1 
eandouT to call those persons ' sceptics on religion,' who profess, in this vajfj 
paper on which you are remarking, to be ' bound in all things by the authority 
of scripture?' 1 might ask further — how does it appear that the ritual of Ik 
church of England < was made to correspond wi& tne belief of the* mii§o9ri^/ 
k being well known that the public worsnip was, in the eourse of a few yeila^ 
first Popish — then Protestant— then Popish-^then Protestant again ; and^ifat 
ihe tyrants by whom these violent changes were made, had chiefly ki tj^ 
Ibe maintenance of their own authority, without the least regard to the opin^bs 
of the people? But, passing by these minor points, I proceed to obs^rt^ 
that in representing the question to be whether * the ceremonies of the ehiRth 
are to be altered to please the fantasy of every innovator,' you seem to me to- 
tally to misstate the subject. Neither the * Freethinking Christians,' nor anj 
of the ' thousand different sects,' to whom you allude, are at all anxious td 
make any alteration at aU in those beremonies ; and the members of the church 
may, if they like them, continue, witfiout any disturbance from dissenters, to 
enjoy them to their hearts' content to the end of time. The real question is, 
whether ^ the msyority' — supposing it to be really such, which in tiiis case is 
Very doubtful — can, consistently with common justice and Oommoti sense, 
compel the minority to submit to the alternative of ^ther joining in a oetc^ 
jnony at which their consciences revolt, or of foregoing tfaci enjoyments of ^ 
tights of human nature. Now to this question Sie Freefhinking Christkutf^ 
without hesitation, answer No; and to this answer, I should think, 6veiT ta* 
tional and impartial inan must give his assent, especially when it is coiiside#Bd 
tha.t the marriage contract, though unquestionably of h^h importance, is in 
f^feaiity altogether a civil one, and in its natm'e no more a part of religion than 
Ibe indentures of an apprentice^ or a contract of partnership between twd 
traders. 

" May I be allowed. Sir, without offence, to say, that the hint you gave 
^dm about cohabiting without any legal marriage, is open to such obviooi 
iad xnanifold objectiotis, that I presume it must have been very hastily written 
iM I haVe no dodbt you now wish it had tiever been committed to 

*^ But ins is not the only part of your strictures which bears marks of haste; 
{here is another part which perfectly astonishes me — I mean where you seem 
tb think you have convicted the Freethinking Christians of a blunder, in sup- 
loosing that persons to be married have to repeat die names of the persons \u 
tbe IHnity. You tell thepa, that the clergyman * will excuse them from re- 
peating ^em, if they will allow him to repeat them.' No#, Sir, if you will 
take the trouble to look into your Prayer Book, you will find that every man 
at his marriage is under the necessity of repeating after the priest the following 
words: — ^*With this ring I thee wed; wiih my body I thee worship; and 
with all my worldly goods I the endow — in the name of the Father, a^ of 
dre Sbn, and of Ae Holy Ghost/ Now, Sir, if these denominations do not 
nieahihe persons t«ho are, presently after, called *God the Father, God the 
Sbn, God the Holjr Ghost' — in other words, if they are not die names of what 
ale usually call^ the three Persons in the Trinity, then I shaM be glad to be 
IttToifin^ by you what they do mean. 

W. S." 

* JU%ent*s Park, Dec. 51 . 
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To this letter the Times, thus conyicted of carelessness 
[tad ignorance, offered the following explanation; the 
^J^iitubdued tone of which must, as we conceive, be deemed 
t far more fitting the occasion and the subject, than the 
presuming and oracular style it had heretofore assumed. 

X " We insert a letter on the subject of dissenting marriages, signed * W. S/ 
li'^ the best of many we have received, chiefly for the purpose oi noticing an error 
k ' of our own. It is certain that in looking over the ceremony, the passage cited 
fr in the letter somehow or other escaped our notice; and observing only the 
^ \ other passage in which the priest pronounces the couple * man and wife, in 
: >lJie name of the Father, ^n, and Holy Ghosts we top hastily concluded that 

^.tkat was the only passage in which the persons of theXrinihr were introduced. 

■ The other parts of the letter we leav6 to woik what good or harrii it tnay to the ' 

; cause which it espouses. 



cj> The itbove article was concluded, aiid ih the press, 
before any proceedings had been takefn in the present 
session of Parliament, with regard t6 Dissenters' Marriages; 
the reader is therefore referred to the supplemental artick, 
in the present number, for the notice of the receat pro* 
eeedings in Parliaihent upon this Subject. 
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A FATHER'S PRAYER. 

Sleep, lovely one ! beside thy peaceful bed 
A father prays for blessings on thine head. 
The world shut out, to the propitious skies, 
Oh! may a father's prayers prevailing rise ! 
Mays't thou be blest, my child ! The dawn that beams 
In thy young glance is sweet: — may living streams 
Of heavenly light around thy manhood play, 
And bless thee with a bright and glorious day ! 
May'st thou be blest, my child! Not what the vain 
Call blessing when they wealth or greatness gain, — 
Not as the high, the proud — on earth the worst. 
With all the objects of their craving curst ; — 
But virtuous^ honest, pious, just, and true, 
• These be the riches heaven reserves for you. • 
Firm to contend, but patient to endure. 
May thy right hand be strong, thine heart be pure. 
A mind as strong as upright may'st thou claim, 
As marks my friend's, my father's honoured name. 
May'st thou — as happy in the nuptual vow — 
Rejoice in thy young race — as I do now. 
May'st thou be blest, my child! When fear alarms, 
Thy refuge now is, a fond father's arms. 
When joy makes light thy footsteps, thou dost roam 
But to return more fondly to that home. 
And with endearing innocence entwine, 
Thy playful limbs — thy happy heart with mine. 
More warm — more pure — more sacred be the part, 
That cheers and animates thy manly heart ! 
A safer refuge — holier home be given. 
When thy young thoughts expand from earth to heaven. 
Then may'st thou breathe, amid devotion's flame, 
A name thine infant lips have ne'er presumed to name ! 
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ON RELIGIOUS WORSHIP.— Essay viii. 



THE SYNAGOGUE WORSHIP, — GENERAL VIEW. 



" What is man? 
Where must he find his Maker? with what rites 
Adore him? Will he hear, accept, and bless? 
Or does he sit regardless of his workb? 
— ^Tis Revelation satisfies all doubts/' — Cowpcr*s Tasky Booli IL 



From the first number of our Register, we have been 
engaged in proving that the modern practice of public 
social prayer is unsupported by scripture. The seventh 
essay (p. 254) only brought up the question to an exami-^ 
nation of the worship of the Jewish temple; an examination 
of the remaining parts of the subject, conducted on the, 
same scale, would evidently have occupied many succeeding: 
essays; the close of our Work at this time compels us to 
compress what we have to say into one essay. To do this,* 
we have of course abridged much and omitted miich ; we 
do not pretend, indeed, in this number, to give more than 
an outline of our argument; having discussed at length 
the early part of the subject, our object now is to give the 
clue only to the remaining part. The honest mind, which 
values truth sufficiently to labour after it, will feel a motive 
to follow the clue which we have aflforded. We seek the 
approbation of, and have ourselves laboured for, none other* 
Having, in our former essays, entered on a part of the 
iargument as to social prayer, hitherto but little entered 
upon, namely, the evidence of the Old Testament, and the 
practice of the Jewish people, we have, in the early part of 
this essay, endeavoured, on nearly the same scale, to com- 
Jplete that part of the subject. What follows as to the 
teaching of Jesus, the principles of Christianity, and the 
general view 6f the question, is in the abridgea form ex^* 
plained above, and as an abridgment must be regarded by 
the reader. 

A a 
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Turning, then, to the practice of the Jewish people, we 
have seen, in the former essays, that the priests were ap^ 
pointed to sacrifice, the levites to sing, and that the people 

J rayed individually, not socially, in the outer court of the 
ewish temple^ Pursuimg y^ further a negative o£^ argu- 
ment, it will be found — not only that prayer was not — but 
that it could not — have been practisea in the temple. In 
support of this, we may refbf, first, to die description of the 
temple and its courts; and, secondly, to that of the duties 
of all the officers: and these descriptions we vdll take— ^ 
not only from the scriptures — ^but even from the writings of 
the very men who advocate the practice of social prayer. 
From these we shall see that there was noplace for public social 
prayer, and no person by whom it could have been conducted 
or administered. First, For descriptions of the objects and 
contents of the temple, see 1 Kings vi. and vii.; 2 Chron. ii. 
to v. ; and, in illustration, Ezek. xl. The temple, both as a 
whole, and in all its parts, is here describedj, and there is 
fio PLACE appointed for social prayer. Consult also Godwyn's 
Moses and Aaron, book ii. chap. 1 ; Jennyngs^s H^rew* 
Afltiqui ties, book ii. ohap.l; Lewis's Origines Hebfeege, book: 
iii. chap. 10 to 18; Fleury's Short History of Ae Israeli4e8> 
|)art ii. chap. 16. These works, often quoted ift fevouriif 
dbcial prayer, contain plain and, in some of the oa8e0> 
minute descriptions of tne temple and all its parts, and ^ 
there is no one ^ot which either of them appropriaies to 4hi 
Social prayer of the Jewish people.^ 
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* Lewis occupies mani/ chapters in describing die temple, and the objects ofito 
Tarions parts, and namfis no plac^ appointed iat the social pr^ar of the people; 
in a ^ibsequent part of the work, wlulst describing the process of sacrificing^, he 
Incidentally says — ** and now they" (the priests) " go into the room Gacith, wUch 
nieyused as an oratory for pubUc prayer.'*' B. iv.chap. 19; site atlso Ligfatfoot's 
Temple Seiviee, ehap* ix. § 4. For this, assertion, or fcr the yery ezisteoce of tbs 
Xtxnn, called Oazith, at all, Lewis produces no authority whatever. The service of 
the temple was national, and intended for the whole Jewish people; how can 
wie bebeve then, that its prayer, if social, would hare been confined to ^ a room f" 
imd that too a room fwt mentioned or even alluded to in scripture ? When we call 
ibr cases from the scriptures of social prayer, we are told, as a reason for the paudtv 
of evidence, that the thing was of too common occurrence to be recorded ; how is u 
ihen that Lewis has learned the very name of the room in which the Jewish priests 
prayed socially ? Where and why has that name been recordedl But- our clnef 
object now is to point out that this writer, who professes to be acquainted with th« 
very name of " the room'' in which the Jewish priests prayed, yet in a long and minute 
description of the ten^le, has discovered no place intended for, or appropriated to 
Ihe social prayer of the Jewish people ; nay, has in the same volume acknowtedg»4 
^.iv. chap. 1) ihsd." under th« temple the people were usually Uft to their own 
conceptions" Is not thiis to give up the whole question? for if the people were left 
♦< to their own conceptions" how could they practice social prayer? ^ • 
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' W« tntn to tile officers of the temple* The duties of a//, 
those 0fficeF6 are described^ yet no me of them is apppiutetii 
to soml prayer. Fir^t, The priests; see their duties state^i 
WttMbr iv. 16, vi. 23; 1 Sam. ii. 27; 1 Chroa. vi. 48, xvi., 
}ixiii« 13; 2 Chrom xxix.; Heb. Tiii» 3. . See ^ on this sub«; 
ject> Godwrn, book u chap. 6 ; Jennings, book i, chap^ &i- 
Lewis^ bookii. chap^ 1 to 8; Croxall, Scripture PahticaAi^ 
chap. 7. Secondly, The levites; for their duties, see Numb, i. ' 
60, iii. 6 — 18 — 39, the whole of chapter four; viii.9; Deut. 
X. 8; 1 Cbron. vi. 31, tx.32, xv. 2 — 16, xvi. 1, xxiii, ii 
Consult also the same authors, as under the head priests. 
The only remaining officers of the temple, sanctioned by 
the scriptures, are. Thirdly,. The Nethenims^ "the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water." See Deut. xxix; 1 1 ; Neh. 
Tii. 46; and also consult the aothois above quoted. In 
these passages, and in these writers^ will be founds described 
at length, the offices and duties of the priests, • the levites, 
and the nethenims; and they none of them inttlide social 
prayer, or the conducting the prayer of' ike people,, among the 
number of those offices or duties. We do not say,- for our- 
selves, that these writers . (Godwyn, Lewis], 8CC.) are au- 
thorities on the subject, for we thixik the scriptures the best, 
if not the only, authority ; but as these writers are constantly 
quoted by Others, in support of social prayer, \ire refer io 
them, and find that, on their own sheming, it never could 
have been practised in the Jewish temple; for that there 
was no officer appointed to lead in, or administer it. Besides 
the above, these writers cite other officers, not named by 
the scriptures, and chiefly quoted on rabbinical authority. 
See, particularly, Lightfoot on the Temple Service, chap. iii. 
sec. 8; Godwyn, &c. as above; and Prideaux. part 1. b. vi. 
Here we find officers named Sagan, two called Katholikitt^ 
seven called Immarkalin, various stationary men, and fifteei^ 
species of overseers for various purposes; fmt no one of these 
cheers, and indeed no officer whatever, appointed for public 
social prayer,* We infer, then, that, in the Jewish temple. 
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* Lightfoot, frcm the stores of whose rttbl^kaileaniixig all subsequent writers dp 
Jewish subiects have borrowed largely, for the interests of truth perhaps too lavgeljr, 
describes, m his treatise entitled " Temple Worehip," the duties of lie high priest 
iand priest, in which duties social prhyet acre not included* He then, upon rabbinicad, 
not scriptural authority, go^s on to describe the other officers of the Temple^ but nut 
(Ale of these are described as employed in sociai prayer. Sagatiy he says, was un- 
doubtedly next to the high pritat, and vicegerent to him. Of the KathoUkm there wece 
two ; 'dieur (Office was uncertain, but it is supposed that l2iey had the care of t|ie troii- 
%ury. The immar/ca^m were seven) in "Miose keeping were itbe seven keys of the gates 
of ike court. There were also the Gizbaren who were substituteffoKte .ImfmuMi4' 
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even on the sheiving of tht advocates of $ocial . prayer — 

fHERE yiAS NO PLACE ^OR tT« AND NO PERSON BY WHOM' 
IT COULD HAVE BEEN CONDOCTED OR APMINISTERKD. 

• Another accumulative Species of proof .may be adduced 
to the same effect. . If the Jews^ as is asserted^ regularly, 
{practised social prayer^ they must have practised it on great 
and solemn occasions^ particularly on their sabbaths, feasts^' 



lightfoot also, oathe authority of the Tabnud and of Maimogides, infomis us that 
Uiere were fifteen kinds of overseers in the Temple, and thus describes their officea 
and occupations. 

1 An overseer cauceming the times (of commencing).. 

S «••••... for shutting the doors. 

3 «••••.. • of the guards. 

4 of the singers. 

' 5 of the cymbal music* 

6 of the lots. 

7 ••«..,.. about birds. 

8 of the seals. 

9 ....... . of the drink offerings.- 

10 •••«•••• of the sick. 

11 .••••••• of the waters. 

12 •••••..• of making the shew bread. 
13 of making the incense. 

14 .•••«••• of the workmen that made the veils. 

15 t • • for jHTOviding the garments of the priests. 

'Willie tlien there were overseers for all these purposes, how did it happen that 
there were none for social prayer t The ^gefs, the cymbal piusic, &c. were thus 
watched and provided for — why not those who led the prayers of the people! 
Neither from scripture then, nor from the rabbinical writers, nor from the modem 
defenders of tbe practice, is there -evidence that there was any officer employed in 
tlie temple for that .purpose. Among the officers of the Jewish temple, it is as- 
serted that there were men called " men of the station" " Perhaps (Mr. Moore 
says) the Israelites of the station were considered as leaders of the devotions of the 
people.'' For this office, and its supposed duties, 'see Godwyn, book i. chap. 5 i 
Lightfoofs Temple Service, chap. vii. sec. 3; Lewis, book ii. chap. 14; Frldeaux, 
vol. i. page 382 ; Pope, page 45 ; Moore, page 45 and 58. This office all these 
*authorities agree, is unknovm to the scriptures. The words, of Lightfoot are em- 
phatic : — " this, indeed, is a title that is strange to the scriptures." Yet upon this 
ttrange title, Moore and others build one of their chief arguments in favour of 
social prayer. The matter is put thus : The law required that those who offered 
^sacrifices should be present at them. As all the people could not be present at the 
national sacrifices, it is inferr£d that they 9tood there (hence the term staiwnary. 
men) by their representatives. Moore goes yet further : asserting that it was the 
duty of the people to be present at social prayer in the temple ; he then assumes 
that, in prayer too, as before it was assumed with regard to sacrifices, these sta- 
tionary men were the proxies, or representatives, of the nation. The absurdity of 
this conclusion, founded as it is too on a long string of unproved assumptions, Mr, 
Moore himself ieds. ** With the absurdity of worshipping God by proxy^ (he 
adds) whether by Jews or others, our argument has no concern ; but the constant 
attendance of these representatives of the people, who were necessarily absent, is by 
no means irrelevant." And he immediately adds an inference from this circum- 
stance, that " the whole services of the tempte were strictly social" The sociality 
of prayer, the people who joined in which were absent, would rather appear tg 
involve an Irishism* 
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8lc. We turn to these in the scriptures, and find no men*- 
^ion whatever made in connexion with these of social prayer. 
Judging by our experience in our own times, tJiese are the 
occasions on which social prayer, if at all practised, would 
have been most insisted on, and in which we should have 
found it most frequently mentioned. That it is not so name4 
in cases where, if at all practised, it would have been prac^ 
tised, the following, amongst other cases, will prove,* We 
direct the reader's attention to these as affording inciderUai 
evidence — that social ptayer was not practised by the 
Jewish people. 

Social prayer, then, is not named among the ceremonies, 
&c.' which are made conditions of the covenant through 
Moses, see Exod. xxxiv. 10 to 28, and Deut. xxvii. 2.— It 
forms no part of the duties or employment of the sabbath„ 
Exod. XX. 8 ; Deut. v. 13 ; Numb, xxviii. 9. — Of the sabbatk 
of years. Lev. xxv. 1; Exod. xxiii. 10. — Of the year of 
jubilee. Lev. xxv. 8. It is not enjoined at the institution of 
the passover, Exod.xii. 18; Lev. xxiii. 6; Numb, xxviii. 16. 
— Of the feast of tabernacles. Lev* xxiii. 33; Deut. xvi. 13; 
Numb. xxix. 13. — Of the feast of trumpets. Lev. xxiii. 23; 
Numb. viii. 10, xxix. 1. Of the feast of Pentecost, Lev. 
xxiii. 16. — Of the feast of weeks, Deut. xvi. 9. — Of the day 
^f first fruits. Numb, xxviii. 26. — Of the day called that oS 
afflicting their souls. Numb. xxix. 7. — Of the feast of the new 



* Moore and other writers in defence of social prayer, frequently 9ipie (by It 
new species of logic), that the Jews must have been in the constant habit of social 
prayer, because their writers are silent upon the subject — upon the principle that 
historians only record pecuHar events and not every day occurrences. On this 
•principle we might apply to them the old distitch — 



My proof* 8 so great because it is so small — 
It had been greater were it none atall." 



But how is this mode of argument reconcilable with their producing many passages 
which they say plainly speak of, and fully establish the practice 1 The fact is, tliat 
Jewish writers are silent on the subject, and they could not have been silent on a 
practice which, had it existed, must have been expressly enjoined as a part of their 
public law, and which, by its frequent repetition, would have been mixed up ^vith 
all their pubUc, and most of their individual transactions. Sacrifice affords a good 
illustration of this position ; that was an every day practice, and yet of that we find 
constant mention. But even if this argument should be deemed applicable to the 
historical part of the scriptures, what shall we say to what may be called the cere- 
mcmial part] When forms and set days are appointed, and certain observances 
Commanded, it cannot then be said that mention would not be made of a certain 
ceremony because it was common. Who could describe a modem Sunday in a 
. church or chapel and omit social prayer, common as it may be ? The reader may see 
in the text the number of days, &c. appointed witli sacrifice, &c. and in which social 
prayer is never once named, and he may judge for himself whether it is likely that 
social prayer was practised^ 
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moon, Nttnik.xxTiii. 11. In a Vford, taking aepai'ately e^ch 
^nd all of the feasts and ceremonies of the Jewidi people^ 
as appointed by Jehovah, we shall find sacrifices an4 other 
cites constantly spoken of; but no one mention of, or alinsum 
io, public social prayer. The seven first chapters of Leriticus 
(besides many other passages) contain minute and particular 
-directions as to the mode, time, and place of sacrifice; — the 
directions for various observances, national and iudividualv; 
lor vows and free-will ofierings, for first fruits, for tithes, 
for feasts, for fasts, &c. are almost without number; whilst 
there is not even a single passage which contains a directiop 
<as to the mode, time, or place of social prayer .''^ There are 
^cases provided for in the Jewish law, and circumstances 
-occurt'ihg in the Jewish history, in which, if et^er practised, 
•social prayer nmst have occurred, and yet we find no men- 
tion of it. It is not enjoined on those who vowed the vow 
of a Nazarone — Numb. vi. 13; it is fio^ named in connexion 
^ith cleansing in cases of leprosy-^£x. xiv. 16: or with the 
•cleangings from legal pollution named in various parts of 
;the Jewish law. Social prayer is not named at the. dedi^ 
^cation of. the tabernacle — Ex. Ix.; at the conseeratioB of 
•Aaron and his sons Lev. viii.;-^at the bringing of the ark 
into the temple 1 Kings viii. 6;-*-^at the dedication of the 
4emple by Solomon, 1 Kings viii.;t — at the repairing of the 
"temple l^ Joash,2 Chron. xxiv.; — atits reopening by Heze« 
kiah ; — at the great passover kept by Josian 2 Chron. xxxv. 
15 ;i — at the septennial reading of tne law Deut. xxxi. 10; 
or, finally, at the renewal of the covenant on the return 
from Babylon, described in Neh. x. 28. We submit to 
every rational and candid mind, if there is not here presented 
a mass of occasions, on which the non-appointment of social 



* The social prayers of the Jewish synagognei with directions for their use, indie 
present day, occupv six octavo volumes — ^bow is it that their early writxags contain 
not a single directum for, and not a single allusion to, such a practice ? 

t See page 258 of this volunoie. 

* i^ The attention of the reader is particularly called to this passage, as contahuBg 
a more than usually mimiie description of a religious celebration of the Jewish 
nation ; " there was," it is said, " no passover like it from the days of Samuel," and 
all its observances are described. "The priests stood in their places, and Uie levites 
in their courses," (v. 10.) but the priests were employed — not in social prayer, as 
the modem self-caUed priests employ themselves, but in sacrifice ; and, for the 
levites, they assisted the priests rathe sacrifices, and ** the singers were in their 
place, (v. 15.) and the porters waited at every gate.'* " 5b (it is added, v. 16.) 
ALL t/ic service of the £ord was prepared the same day, to keep the pasgover and to 
offer burnt offeiings upon the altar t^' the Lord*** We remaii then, that all the 
service did not include social prayer 
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f iliyer Itmoupts to a proof; as stiong as any lae^ely negative 
pfQof can be — that social pray^ wa9 not conuttaxKled to, or 
psictisqd by> the Jewish people. 

Social, prayer, if comxnandecl to the Jfews, inust have been 
practised by some of them; yet none are praised for its ob- 
servai^e^ It must have been Q^lec^l^ by son^e, y^t none 
are censured for its omission.. Qf all pbservances, it is 
the one the most likely tq degenerate iqto mere formalit]^, 
and to become abused; yet no one (as in the Qase of ^cri« 
fices, feasts, new mopns, &c»). is cen^ui.'ed for such degene- 
racy,^ or called to account for. such abuse. We ir^er, then, 
that social prayer was neither ergoimd to, nor practised by, the 
Jewhhpeopk. 

, The MANNERS AND CUSTOMS of the Jews should be 
borne in mind, as explanatory of various passages of scrip- 
ture which have, mistakenly been adduced in, favour of 
social 7)rayer, The language of all primitive nations 
baa been. poetical; and the persona) manners pf all eastern 
oouatries are more vehement, expressive, and demonstratjive 
than those of colder climates. Songs have been amongst 
the earliest historical records of most nations; tjieywere 
l^uch, amongst others, with the Jewish people,* and religion 
being with them connected with civil policy, their songs 
or hymns assumed a more decidedly religious character thaii 
those of other nations* What they felt with force they ex- 



* " Tlieir parables are commonly expressed in verse, and the verses are made to 
he sung, for which reason I believe that the Israelites learned music too. I judge of 
flieni by the Greeks, who had all their lefuming and politeness from the peq>le ui 
^ east. Now it is certain that the Greeks taught their children both to sing and tQ 
play upon instruments. This study is the most ancieht of all others. Before the 
use of letters the memory of great actibns was preserved hy songs. The Gauls 
imd Germans retained the same custom in the times of the Romans, and it is stiU 
fully preserved amongst the natives of America. Though the Hebrews had letters* 
^ey Knew that words in measure and set to a tune were always best remember- 
ed, and hence proceeded that great care which they always took to compose 
aongs upon any important event that had happened to them." AbU Fleury^s 
$hort History of the Israelites, part ii. ch. 11. The learned author then proceeds to 
cite as cases in point the two songs of Moses, that of Deborah, of SamueFs mother, 
many of the psalms, &c. adding — " Thus the most important truths and exalted no-* 
tions were agreably instilled into the minds of children by poetry set to music ;" — 
^ut thiflit will be observed was not prayer at all, and therefpre could not have been 
vublie social prayer. This is the case even when these compoatiems assumed the 
ibrm of request or petition. Our'own national anthem, " God save the King" is a 
ease in point. We have here thr2^ghout the form of petition, and that perhaps not 
very decorously expressed — " Oh, Lord our God arise I &c yet who that heard this 
tong in a convivial party, or at one of our national theatres, could adduce that as a 
case of social prayer, or hence draw a president in favour of its future practice som« 
senturifift afterwards by another natioo ? I 
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pressed too with vigour ; — in public^ aloud, in the field, in tfa< 
city, in the presence of their leaders, in the way of assent 
to their public speakers, crying — amen, amen — (truth, truth)* 
dancing, shouting, singing; and, whether rejoicing or lament- 
ing, expressing dieir feeling with load voices, so that the 
noise could be " heard afar off','' A few cases will illu- 
Jstrate these remarks. When delivered from the Egyptians^ 
Moses burst forth into a song^ which is succeeded by 
the women with music and dancing. (Ex.xv. 1.) Before 
his death, Moses describes, in metre, the mercy and ven- 
geance of God. On the death of Sisera, the ** avenging 
of Israel*' is celebrated in like manner. (Judges v. 1.) At 
the removal of the ark, the king danced, and the people 
played on all manner of instruments, and shouted. (2 Sam. 
vi. 5 — 14.) Various songs or psalms of David are of this 
description. (See particularly 2 Sam. xxii.) Their going to 
battle was accompanied by their national songs, (2 Chro* 
XX. 21); and they returned victorious to Jerusalem, " with 

£salteries, and harps, and trumpets, into the house of the 
ord," (v. 28.) " Praise the Lord," and other similar phrases^ 
appear to have literally become " the burthen of their 
songs.'* In adversity too, and ** by the waters of Babylon,'* 
they expressed their feelings in metre. Nor were these 
habits confined to national events, — they extended to indi«* 
vidual occurrences, and to private life. Thus we have Han-* 
nah's " song of thankfulness," on the birth of her son. 
(2 Sam. ii. 1.) Hezekiah's song, on his recovery. (Ps. xxxvirii.)" 
The lameniations of " the singing men and the singing wo- 
men" for Josiah. To come down to a later period, the 
rejoicing of the whole multitude of the disciples, " praising 
God with a loud voice," on the entry of Jesus into Jerusa«* 
lem, (Luke xix. 31) and the quotation of a psalm by the 
disciples, on the deliverance of Paul and John from prison, 
are cases of this description, as consistent with the manners 
of the Jewish people, as they are remote from those of our owu 
time and country; but these have nothing whatever to do with 
public social prayer. This view of the manners Of the Jew- 
ish people will explain many otherwise difficult passages, 
which are, by some, mistakenly supposed to support the 
practice of social prayer. We refer to those cases in which 
the whole assembled people are spoken of as bowing their 
heads, raising their hands, crying with a loud voice, shout- 
ing and worshipping; these are generally cases of pressing 
national danger, or the occurrence of some important poli- 
tical events. See Exod. iv. 31, xiv* 10^ xx^iii. 10;..Juagesb 
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X. 16; 2 Ch. vii. 3, xv. 14, xx. 18, Neh. V* 13, viii. 6; 
ix., 1 V xii. 43. If these are examples to us in modern times 
at all, it must be in the way of precedent /br our national or 
political meetings ; but even this they cannot be until we are 
similarly circumstanced as a nation, to the Jewish people ; 
till we are, or believe ourselves, as a nation, tne favoured 
people of heaven, and regard the Deity as peculiarly and 
locally present amongst us. ' 

THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 

Failing in the proof that social prayer was practised in ' 
the temple, or that it is enjoined in the scriptures, Moore, 
(Inquiry into the Scriptural Authority for Social Worship,) 
and Other writers, maintain, that it was practised in the 
synagogub; that the practice was there joined in and 
sanctioned by Jesus and his apostles ; and that it is theiefore 
imperative upon society at large in the present day. AU 
these positions we negative as unfounded; but our limits 
■will only allow us to suggest, rather than to enlarge, on the 
means of proving them so. A few references and quota- 
tions will inform our readers of the assertions made upon this 
suy ect by the advocates of social prayer. 

Frideaux asserts, (p. i. book 6) That prayers formed part 
of the service of the synagogue: adding, ** for their prayers 
they have liturgies, in which are all the prescribed forms of 
their synagogue worship ; these at first were very few," &c. 
He then goes on, by reference to the Mishnah, &c. to support 
this assertion, in which he is blindly followed by almost 
^very subsequent writer upon the subject of the synagogue 
worship. Among the officers of the synagogue, Lightfoot and 
other writers of rabbinical learning state that there was one 
called the angel, or messenger, whose office it was to offer up 
public prayers to God, for the whole congregation. " It is not 
possible (Moore asserts, 69) that any mode of prayer could be 
more completely social than that of the ancient synagogue ; " 
" their liturgy was read aloud by one individual, and the 
*• people signified their concurrence by responses through- 
" out," (80). He then gives, from Vitringa, a detailed ac- 
count of the supposed liturgy of that period, (which, as he 
truly observes, bears a considerable resemblance to that of the 
established church) and thus concludes, (83) " So perfectly 
^' social then, was the mode of worship which Christ and 

*' HIS APOSTLES SANCTIONED BY THEIR REGULAR ATTEN'^ 

** DANCE ui>oN IT.'' '^So Universal and so long £stablisked 
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vm thffrq^ifit ^ social pr^ij^ tA th^ halnis tjf their emt^tf^ 
trymefit. ^kat it WQuii never occur ip them lo gifie apartictd^t 
*' comHumd iQ enforce the obedience of ii^^as if ii were something 
.«« neu} or generally neslectedJ* 

Our hints for a re^y to the above wiU be c<mfiiied to three 
|KHats. IsL To maintain that the synagogue worship is^no 
|>attem fpr. us U) imitate, ^d. Tq prov^, from Piideau:('f 
own authorities, that he is not. justified in his iufefencfia> 
3d. To shew, from the New Testament, that social prayer was 
not practised in the synagogue at ^hat time, and that coi&e- 
quently Jesu^ and the apostles did not sanction it by their 
Ipiresenoe there. First, as to ih^\authoriiy of the syaagogue 
.s^vice. It was a service not appointed by Deity. %ymf 
gogues, the best authorities agree, sprung up at or after the 
:time pf Ezra, on the return of the Jews from captivity, and 
iwere appointed, not for religious worship, but for the read^ 
4^ the law.* They became at length spread over the land of 
Judea> and in all its cities. Some writers have coatended> 
that the worship of the synagogue was siuperior to that of the 
-temple, and that, unlike that of the latter, it was no^ abo- 
iished by Jesus. These assertions, however* confute tbemr 
selves. If the worship enjoined by the Deity himself, in the 
Jewish age, is not imperative upon us, why should we submit 
to the will-worship or the scribes and the pharisees^ aud of 
4;be Jewish people? If the service of the temple, which God 
for wise, though temporary purposes, had established, was 
jbo be abolished, surely the forms of the synagogue, insti*^ 
tuted by man, are not to be, and for that very reason, held 
jforth to us as themes for our admiration, and patterns for our 
example ! f We wholly deny, therefore, the authority of the 



* The synagogue is no where mentioned in the Old Testament. Some, however, 
faiTe supposed that they traced their existence in the early ag6s of the Jewish histoiy,' 
by- the passage Ps. bcdv. 8, (where, howerer, the word should be translated 
ussemblies) and in Acts xv. 21. That there were no such synag(^ues may be 
directly inferred from J Kings xxii. 11; 2 Chron. xvii. 7, xxxiv. 14; and 
ihmi their being no where appointed or commanded. 

" t Vitringa (in the true spirit of theorizing) has written to prove that the Jewish 
•fiynagogue was the model of what he calls the Christian church. Pope, (R^y 
Xo Wakefield, p. 49) in conmienting on the command of Jesus to his disciples, that 
they should not be like the hypocrites, who prayed in the synagogues, draws the 
lingular conclusion — that Jesus did net disapprove of public social prayer there ; 
tuftd that ** whatever parts of the Jewish institation did not fall mider his censure, 
^ay be justly regarded as hav^g his approbation." Moore argues that the syn»- 
gogue worship is to be respected more than the temple worship, because jhe former 
'was not of divine origin ! ** The Mosaic ritual, with all its expensive, troublesome 
£mm(m9, and iavidioos distiactions, was abolished by illhrisdaaity altogethtrf thb 



synagogue ; w^ assert that it afibtik for us no exftinple or 
^ecment whateTer. Even, therefore, had social prayer been 
{Hractised there, we should not, on that account, have regarded 
it as fright in itself, or imperative on us. But we proceed to 
ishew. Secondly, From Prideaux's authorities, (whom we name 
because he is quoted and followed by all the modem writers) 
ithat he is not justified in his position — that social prayeru'a^ 
practised in the synagogue at the time of Jesus ; and tibat, 
consequently, all the inferences which he and others have 
idrawn from that assumption, must fall to the ^oundas false 
and unfounded, 

Prideaux asserts (Connection, vol. l.p.374) that lituj^es 

,w«fe at this time used, and that the synagogue service 

Twas *^very long" (397») The most solemn part of their 

.prayers were, he says, those called Shemoneh Eshreh, u eu 

ithe eighteen prayers, wHich he quotes at length from the 

'Jewish litui^ies, citing Maimonides (a rabbinical writer of 

ithc eleventh century) as his authority. " These, (he adds) 

" they say" (that is, the Jews say) " were composed and in- 

^* stituted by Ezra and the great synagogue. It is certain 

** these prayers are very ancient, for mention is made of 

** THEM IN THE MisHNAH, (in Barachoth, cap. iv. sec. 3) 

'** as old settled forms ; and no doubt is to be made but that 

/* they were used in our Saviour's time, at least most of 

" them, if not all the eighteen, and consequently that 

*' he JOINED in them WITH THE REST OF THE JeWS 

** whenever he went into their synagogues, as he always did 
every sabbath day" Upon this single assertion (that these 
'eighteen prayers formed part of the Social worship of the syna- 
gogue in the time of Christ) rests the whole hypothesis of 



devotional services of the synagogue, however, formed no part of this ritual, 
and to them accordingly Christ makes no allusion in the passage under consideratioii." 
. p. 100, (that of the woman of Samaria). Heie is an avo«^ then— ^at the syxm- 
. gogue service^ariofci no part of the Mosaic ritual; — ^it was the mere addition of man 
to the work of God ; yet, in order to support liis system of social prayer, Mr. Moore 
asserts, (139) that "the worship of the synagogue was more rational, con- 

,I)VCT£I> WITH greater SIMPLICITY, MORE LIBERAL, AND BETTER ADAPTED 

TO GENERAL USE THAN THAT OF THE TEMPLE !" For which rcasoRS he states 
(67) that, ** in the time of Christ, the worship of the synagogue may he said with 

'poropriety to have been the national worship of the Jews, much more so than even 

, THAT OF the TEMPLE." This, at least, is honest, in so far as it is an avowal that 
the authority of thope who, "by their traditions had made the word of God of fio 
effect,'' is more regarded by ^ae writers than the authority of revelation''itself. 
We are content to leave to these men the practices of the synagogue, and the tra- 
ditions of the rabbies ; though still we must contend that social prayer was not, at 

. the time of Jesus, included in the one, or, as far as evidence is left us on the subject, 

;flanctioiied by the other. 
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Prideaux and others-^that Jesu& sanctioned that practtet 
by his presence. He quotes no other authority whatever to 
prove this point. His whole case rests upon this one citatum 
from the MiSHNAH ;> — he feels it indeed so important to his 
case, that he quotes the whole of these eighteen prayers i^ 
length, and occupies on this subject alone,^t?e octavo ps^es. 
All subsequent writers have servilely copied Prideaux on 
this point, labouring this one point as conclusive and final 
on the subject; thus we find Moore also quoting these 
eighteen prayers at length, and occupying with them, and 
his inferences from them, no less than ten pages of his 
** Inquiry/' 

In reply then to this assumption of Prideaux we assert, 
First, That the Mishnah is no credible authority on this, or 
any other subject ; and. Secondly, That, even if it were so, 
it does not prove the point in question, for that the passage 
cited by Prideaux has nothing whatever to do with socidl 
prayer — nay, that it proves, if it prove any thing, that the 
prayer at that time was individual. 

First, That the Mishnah is no credible authonty. We were 
prepared, somewhat in detail, to have given an account of the 
origin and contents of this work, but our abridged limits com- 
pel us to be brief. We have thrown into the form of a note 
some information upon this subject,* and for the character of 



* The fullest information as to the account which the Jews themselves give qf 
the origin and histoiy of the Mishnah, will be found in a curious woric, entitled 
** A succlnt Account of the.DutieSf Ritest and Ceremonials of the Jews, by Dctoid Levi,** 
under the head of " The Mishnah, or the Oral Law and &e Teachers thereof »" Th^ 

. commandments given to Moses, >we are here told, were accompaniea by their 
proper explanations', thus, by ** the law" given to Moses, (Ex. xxiv. l€) they 
understand the written law ; by ** the commandments," the oiul law. The ** book 
of the law" was written by Moses, (Deut. xxxi. 26) but the interpretation, they 
say, he did not write, but gave it in charge to the elders, and to Joshua and the 

.rest of Israel, quoting the passage^ ** all the words which I command you, that 
shall ye take heed to do." ThesQ commandments, they contend^ foamed the <HraI 
law. The mode in which they say Moses taught this law is then described. Moses, 
on his return to his tent, delivered these interpretations, first to Aaron, who \heix 
sat down by Moses ; then to Eleazer and Ithumar, his sons, who also seated them- 
selves; the seventy elders then came in and heard the oral law; and, lastly, entered 
the people. Moses withdrawing, Aaron repeated what he had heard ; his "boob, 
and then the elders successively, repeated the same, and then withdrew ; so that 
all heard this oral law four times repeated. Moses, it is added, repeated all the in- 
terpretations of the law before his death. (See Deut. i. 3.) Joshua is called 
** the second receiver of the oral law." The ** cliain of receivers," as it is called, 

•is then given at length and chronologically, through many links of ju(]^s, or prophets. 

. The traditions, after the return of the J ews from captivity, fell into tiie hands of 
" the Mishnical doctors," The rabbi "Judah Hakkadosh, or the holy," was esteemed 
the forty-first receiver for Mount Sinai. He lived, this writer says, 100 years after 

. the destruction of the temple. Finding those learned in the oral law to decrease, 
and fearing their extinction, he put into ^vriting the oral traditioi)S which had been 
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the work, and in evidence of its credibility, we shall cite one 
writer only-.-but he is one who will not be suspected of preju- 
dice in favour of our views — ^namely, Mr. Moore himself. The 
Mishnah, then/ he describes (Appendix/ No. 1) as having; 
been written by the Mishnical doctors, who first arose 292' 
years before Christ, who studied and descanted on the tra-^* 
ditions received by the great synagogue, (and which it was* 
pretended had been delivered orallif by Moses) and who 
drew inferences and consequences from them> in which, 
being followed by others who succeeded them, '* they con-- 
'* tinually (he says) added their own imaginations to what they 
** had received from those who went before them, whereby their 
" traditions became like A GREAT jsnow-ball, the further 
'f they rolled from one generation to another^ the more they 
" gathered, and the greater the bulk of theni grew.'* Towards, 
the. middle (some writers say at the end) of the second 
century, these traditions were first put into writing** The 



hftodf d down, dividing them into six heads. This is the Mishnah, which was em- 
l)raced by the nation as an authentic body of the oral law. Being delivered in apho- 
riftmSy it was thought to need explanations. Hence arose the Gamara, (or comple ' 
ment) which consist of comments on the Mishnah. The whole together is called the- 
Talmud, and the authors thereof dictators. The nature and spirit of this laborious 
work may be inferred from one case cited by David Levi himself. The Talmud 
states that a long piece, or tongue, of scarlet, was fastened round the neck of the 
scape goat, and afterwards fastened to the gate of the temple ; if the goat wa» 
dashed in pieces by falling over a certain precipice, the scarlet tongue turned white* 
although the distance was twelve miles. This, however, the Talmud teaches ceased 
after the death of Simon the Just, (MishnahinYuno.) Avniterin the Universalist*8* 
Miscellany, (vol. iii. p. 185) who appears to have examined and properly appre« 
elated the Talmud, on the authorily of which Prideaux, Moore, and others build so 
much, thus sums up his opinions : " This work contains nothing that is valuabl6» 
but a very heavy load of pious absurdities, of inspired stories, and palpable contra- 
dictions." The value which the Jews have at^ibuted to this compilation is ex- 
treme. " Do not think (says one of their writers) that the written law is the 
foundation, but rather the oral law.'' " When a man departs from the doctriaes of 
the traditions to those of the Bible, then there is no longer any peace for him, since 
there is no demonstration in the doctrine of the Bible ; it is the Mishnah which ex^ 
plains the secrets of holy writ." (Remarks on the Traditions of the Rabbins, by 
Christopher Lee, 12mo, London, 1815.) The rabbins compare the scriptures to 
water, the Mishnah to wine, and the Talmud to spiced wine. They tell ii» 
that of the twelve hours of the day, God employs nine to study the Tahnud, and 
only three to read the written law ! The reader vnll see in the text the use which 
has been made of this valtiable work in fieivour of public social prayer ! 

* The daU of this compilation is not without its importance, as Prideaux cites it 
as authority for what took place in the time of Jesus, Prideaux himself allows that 
it was not written till 150 years after Christ. Lightfoot says 190 years ; others 
place it at 220. The " snow ball*' of tradition had doubtless considerably increased 
in magnitude whilst rolling through this period of two centuries. Over the en- 
trance to the temple, say &e rabbins, was placed a cluster of grapes, carved and 
gilt; this constantly encreased in size by the never ceasing addition of golden 
grapes by all tibe visitors to the temple. The traditions of the elders were the 
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woi^ ha& coine down in tkia fotm to modem times, .and it 
described by Mr. Moore himself in one place (p« 77^ note) as 

'' A&OUNDXNO IN FABULOUS AND PUERILE TRADITIONS^" 

and ifi. another ''as containing a collection of ab- 
^. stRD AND FABULOUS TRADITIONS." ''In R matter <lS 
** fkct> howeyer, like that of the antiquity of the eighteen 
'^ prayers, it is'^ (he asserts) "on authority PJBRFXCTUT 
" SATisPACTORrr' So that the fact, that social prayer was 

Jractised in the Jewish synagogue, and the inferemce that 
esDs sanctioned it by his presence, is after all founded upon 
,die bare *' mention/' for that is Prideaux's e3q>ression, t>f 
eighteen prayers, in a work collected nearly two centuries' 
after Jesus^ and abounding, on tkeir own theioing, in puerile, 
absurd, and fabulous traditions, which, like a snow-bail, 
had constantly increased as it rolled from otie een^ration to 
another — and this evidence is described by me defenders 
of social prayer, as. '* perfectly sati^actory" 

Secondly, Taking, however, the Mishnah as authority — 
w/iat does it prove on the present subject? Prideaux, and 
others after him, state, "that these eighteen prayers ARE 
" MENTIONED IN THE Mishnah'' (in Barachoth, cap. 4^ 
sec. 3) " AS OLD SETTLED FORMS.'' And by the wotAform 
is here evidently meant,ybrm of synagogue worship ; for it is 
added, as a consequence, that they were no doubt used in 
our Saviour's time ; — " consequently, that he joined 
" in them with the rest of the Jews, whenever he went into th€ 
*■ synagogues," It is not enough, then, for the purpose ot 
Prideaux, that these prayers should be barely mentioned, 
nor is it enough that they should be mentioned generally 
as settled forms: they must be spoken of as settled forms of 
sy^iagogue worship, or \m consequence does not follow. On 
tneir being so mentioned the whole of our opponent's hypo* 
thesis depends. Of what then is it which this passage in 
tlie Mishnah really makes mention ? The passage occurs 
^ti that portion of this work in which the traditions con- 
cerning /7ray€n are recorded, and is, as literally translated 
its "possible, as follows : — 

^ Thirdly, " Rabbi GatnaUel says, every man should praijg, 
" daily eighteen" (prayers.) " Rabbi Joshua says, one con- 



^p6-viiie> thus contmually encteasing in its produce ; and tiie lees of tfhe intox* 
icating liquor which it produced, has descended to the elden of our own times 
Who bow ddwn to the authorih^ of the Mishnah and the Gamara-^who prefer 
taghtlbot to Jesus-r-and regard Moses Maimooides as higher aoAoiity thaa Moses» 
the llEiw-^vw. • • 
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taming eighteen'' {is tuffic^nt.) ** Rabbi Akila says, if 
*^ Im prayer isJlueHi in his mouth, he shall pray eighteen: if 
** not, one containing eighteen"* On this we observe three 
things^'^First^ That it is not defined which are the eighleeA^ 
prayers bere referred to ; they tnay> or they may not be^ the^ 
identical prayers cited by Prideaux. Secondly, That thejr 
aire not, as stated by Prideaux, " mentioned as old esta- 
" blished forms ;" they are mentioned indeed, and from that' 
circumstance an inference may be drawn, that they had' 
been for some time known. Thirdly, Mention is here made 
of certain -eighteen prayers, and also of one prayer, which 
appears to have been a summary or abridgement of the 
eighteen ; and, on the authority of the rabbins named abore, 
an option or discretion is left in the individual to use either 
tbe eighteen or the one — the whole or the abridgement — 'ac- 
cording to circumstances : — the prayer then we infer nmsf 
have been iNDiViJtfCrAL prayer : for in social prayer no sBch 
option could have been made, no such discretion could have 
been exercised. Was Rabbi Gamaliel speaking of the 



. * A gentleman pf the Jewish nation, intimately acquaiiited wi<ih Hebre^vr 
literature, and himself a professor of languages, has politely furnished us with hi» 
rendering of the passage from the Mishnah and its context, with notes irom the 
rabbins, and his own remsorks on the subject. The passage ocenrs in the iSrst book, 
callecl Barachoth, i.e. blessings, and may be taken as a sample of the whole; 
" Babbi Nicenias, the son of Hakkana, used to pray when he went in and out of 
£he colfege a short prayer ; they said unto him what cause is there for a prayer t 
He said unto them, when I went I prayed that tiiere should not occur any. mischief 
through me," (by false teaching) " and when I eame .oat I gave thanks for my 
portion. 

** Rabbi Gamaliel says, every man should -pray daily eighteen prayers. Rabbi 
Joshua says aiik containing eighteen** (or a summary.) " Rabbi Akila says, if his 
prayer is fluent in his mouth he shall pray eighteen, if' not, one containing eighteen: 
** Habbi Eliazer says he who fixes his prayer, his prayers are no supplicatioi^ 
Kabbi Joshua says, he who goes in a dangerous place shall pray a short prayer,' 
saying — ^Help, God, thy people remaining of Israel. 

From the whole passage now before them, our readers may judge how hat 
Prideaux is justified in adducing it as evidence that the eighteeti prayers were used 
socially in the synagogue in tne time of Jesus — ^who, thereby, sanctioned the 
practioe to us. Prideaux introduces these prayers with a ** t«ey bay" " The 
^ig^iteen prayers they say, were composed and instituted by Ezra and the great 
synagogue." But the fact is, if their autibority be to be taken« that they say much 
moire tiiSm this. Our Hebrew friend accompanies his translation with the66 
remarks — " Dr. Prideaux is very correct in his statement that the Shemonah Eshreh** 
^eighteen prayers) " were composed by Ezra and his conclave. These prayers, not alone 
Shmcnah Eshreh, but the whole form as used to the present time, com- 
menced to be framed during the Babylonish captivity, tind they were established and 
yerformed during the second temple." The whole of the synagogue ritual thete^ 
ford, now extended through six octavo volumes, thet say, existed long before tiM 
IXBde of Jesus; but thdr evidenee proves too much,' and from the whole we mi^ 
Infer how dangerous it is to leave scr^>(ure authority, and to d^nd ttpou the 
^ny says of Jl^wish rikbMns and Mi)^famc&l docton. 
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old esablisjied .forms of the^yi^agogue, and of the Miah 
pcayer there» ^hen he mii^i " Every , mm shall praj^ daily 
*f eighteen. prayers?" / If he- ^ere so, hpw. does he a^^' 
yfitii Rabbi Joshua^ Vfko prefers the shorter formulary* aad 
thinks. oTie. 8u£^cieat. . Let us suppose (to illustrate the 
subject) a disciple of each of these teamed nibbles .m/eetting 
in the synagogue^ and . proceeding to social prayer--:^ei;r 
" liturgies or prescribed forms'* would surely, but ill agr^' 
'With each other. Or let us suppose two disciples of the 
learned " Rabbi Akila," the. one. of whom, being *'Jluen^. 
'* in the rnoutk" should use the whole eighteen prayers, and. 
the other, not being thus endowed with the gift of speech, 
should use the shorter summary : we would put it to 
Mr. Moore himself, how far. their junction would tend tO; 
illustrate his position, that " it is impossible to invent prayen^ 
**. more social in their nature** than the forms in question* 
What then are the facts ? That eighteen prayers are " men- 
" tioned** in a passage of the Mishnah ; but that, in connexion 
with them, no mention, or even allusion i^ made to the 
synagogue worship ; and that as eighteen prayers, or one 

Jrayer, may be used indifferently, so the mode of prayer 
ere referred to, is individual not social. The facts stated 
by iPrideaux ,being proved to be unfounded, his inferences' 
necessarily fall to tne ground. *' No doubt," he says, 
"is to be made but that they were used in our Saviour's time"- 
Now looking to the character of the book from which he 
quotes, and to the remarks before made, we think that 
considerable doubt attaches to the subject. " CoNSE-' 
" quently" he adds, '' that Jesus joined in them with tlie 
" rest of the Jews, whenever he went into their synagogues, as 
'* he always did every sabbath day." As the passage does 
no^ state that they were used in the synagogues at all, it is 
riot ?L ** a consequence" that Jesus joined m them there ;, 
whilst as the passage does . state that one of two forms of 
prayer to the same effect might be. used at the discretion 
of the individual using them, it is a consequence that neither 
of them could have been a stated and social form of prayer^ 
in which Jesus could have joined every sabbath day, or oq 
any occasion whatsoever.* ' 



* To prove that these prayers must have been used socially a refei^nce is made 
to their contents. \ " "They were evidently" ^Moore says) " composed for public; 
worship, in which all who attended joined. *. Their contents, however, prove too 
much, .for at least ybur out of these eighteen prayers were evidently written a^Ur 
Che dispersion ; they could not therefore have been joined in by Jiesus. • Prideaux 
'"" " - - ^^^^ ^ 

Moore 



{ieMs tins difl&culty— " No doubt" (he says). " the eighteen prayers were u 
our saviour's time;" and then he adds,-—" at least most rf, them I** .Mr. 
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Yet it is upon this passage that Prideaux wholly, and 
Moore in great measure, rest the assertion* that social 
prayer was the practice of the Jewish synagogue, * and 
SMictioned by the presence of Jesus ; and it is thence they 
draw their inference — that it is therefore binding upon 
society in the present day and throughout all ages; In the 
above critical analysis of this passage we ^ have' shewn 
that the passage does not support social prayer; we 
are bound, therefore, in the absence of other proof, ' to 
infer that Jesus did not sanction the practice by his 
presence. In addition to the authority deduced from this 
passage, Moore, however, (sec. 4) gives a detailed account 
of ''the manner in which the liturgy was recited-' in what 
he calls ** the ancient synagogue." Without going into 
detail on this part of the subject, it is only necessary to 
explain his authorities, to shew that his case is utterly 

meets the difficulty more boldly ; — he argues to prove that the whole eighteeo were 
written by Ezra ; he paves the way by quoting Vitringa s quotation from Maimo^ 
xiides, to shew that the three first, and the three last only of the nineteen prayers, 
{for the eighteen became nineteen afterwards) ** were considered as stated fonns ; 
whereas the thirteen in the middle were variable, and others much sliorter were 
allowed to be substitutpd for them.'* But what became then of the identity of the 
eighteen prayers named in the Mishnah — one was added to make nineteen — three 
were then taken from each side, and thirteen in the ndddle were variable ! But 
more and worse remains. ** And if" (Moore observes) ** the three or fcMir prayen 
that have given rise to doubts, be admitted to have been composed after thie linal 
dispersion of the Jews, (though there is no necessity for that supposition) still the 
high antiquity of the re^t remains unimpeached ; and being mentioned in the Mishnah 
as old settled forms but 150 years after the biith of Christ, there can be no rational 
doubt that they (that is, rabbi Gamiliers eighteen prayers, though 'three or 
four' of them were written afteiwards) were used in all the synagogues of his time, 
and consequently that he joined in them every sabbath." "A sufficient number (he 
says) would remain that were indisputably ancient even xnthe tune of Christ.'' A 
number sufficient, we would ask, for w;hat piurpose ? Not for Mr. Moore's argument 
— ^for again we ask if the number of the prayers vary and decresise (as F^taff 's 
men of buckram increased) at pleasure, how can he, or any other person, tell that 
the lesser number forms a part and parcel of the eighteen prayers mentioned by the 
learned rabbins in the Mishnah. Judging too from internal evidence, these prayers 
Were such as Jesus could not and would not have joined in — ^they are puerile, long, 
and full of vain repetitions, Prideaux himself makes a curious use of this objection : 
he allows that they are mean, jejune, and empty forms, and that much better might 
have been made; — hence he infers against die dissenteiis, *' First, That our 
Saviour disliked not set forms of prayer ; and. Secondly, lliat he Tvas c<mtented to 
join wiljh the public in the meanest form rather than seperate from it ! " The late 
Mr. Vidier, whose copy of Prideaux now lies before us, has nvritten this shrewd 
remark in the margin — ** The learned doctor begs the question here in order to have a 
stroke at the dissenters: he should have proved these prayers to have been extant in, 
Ckrisfs time, b^'ore he made these inferences.'* The learned doctor is also placed 
on the other horn of the dilemma ; for to assert that Jesus joined in these prayei»« 
ia to assert that he joined in prayer which possessed all the objectionable qualities 
(aftto Tain repetition, &c.) which he censured in the prayers of otliers. The fact is 
that no one chn read these prayers and believe that Jesus joined in or sanctioned 
sttck prayers, whatever may be the opinion of the party as to the general question. 
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void of foundation. Hi§ desjcription of^ Iip4 qiiot^tiona from 
1^19- liturgy, .^rie avowedly taken fjrow Vitriiig^. yitriaga'g 
^ief ^tbority is statiea by JV}oore bii^selF tQ bav-^ b^en 
Main^mde^r Wbo tb^n was Maii^pnidei^ ? A JF^wMh 
rftbbinica) writer, wbp Ifved so late as tbe eqd of ^e ^lev^iUk 
^ep(ury ! Hi^ works tjre^t at large of tb^ seryio^s of tbe 
t^ple and the synagogue ; be appears tp ^aye beei) deeply 
l^lirne^ in tbe traditions of bis natioii^ aad i^ bei^i Kp<)wb 
f(pr ^bat is considered an excellent abridgment qi ih^ 
Talmud; v^bicb Talmud consists Qfcomn^ni?, ^y 9\ic^e€4;iiig 
iri^bbins, i^ponthat " collection of at^sqrd and fabulous tra- 
" diti.ons/' tbe Mii^bnab. On this authority, tikeji, we find 
detailed in Mr. Moore's Inquiry, " The manner in which thf 
'* religious worship of the ancient synagogue was condutfed.'' 
That it was, at sonie time or other ^ so conducted we do not d^uy 
•«~it may have been thus for ought that f^ppears to tbe con- 
trary — but the question is. When ? Not, we contend, in the tme 
' ^ Jesus: otthat there is not the slightest proof; to prove that, 
not one authority is quoted ; that, which is the only point in 
debate, is taken for granted, Moore copies from v itringa— 
and Vitringa borrows from Maimonides — and Maimomdes 
must have written either from bi^ own knowledge in the 
eleventh, or from Jewish fables and traditions in soine earlier 
century \* and then, upon this authority, upon tbe mere 
they say of some Jewish rabbins, writing in the darkest ages, 
that certain forms were once, at some undefined period,, used 
in the Jowish synagogue, it is gratuitously assumed (cour 
trary, as we shall presently shew, to the testimony of tbe 
scriptures) that they were so used in the time oj Christ ; 
and, after all these wholly unfounded and unproved as- 
sumptions, it is triumphantly concluded — " So petfectly 



* We would not wish to detract from the merit of Maimonides, of whom it vat 
«aid, " that he was the first Jew who ceas^ to trifle, but th^nt he cam* fact UOAy 
The chief merit attributed to him i$ — that he airaogcid and abridged with eve and 
abilitv, the monstrous mass of absurd and puenle traditums which9 " like a siow 
bs4l/ succeeding ages had rolled together. But however well arranged 
thejf were still absurd ; however much abridged, they were still too loiag ; and that 
cause is eridently a bad one, which is compelled to seek its proofs amid the stuns 
of rabbinical tradition. Thus in deface of social prayer, we are constai^tly lefeix^ 
to Lightfoot, Buxtorf, Vitringa, and Mtumonid^f. Hence we are cacried back to 
the Mishnah — to the Tahnud, whic^ is formed of comments upon the Mishna^-r 
nay, even to glosses and comments upon the TaJbnud ; (see Moore, p. S3 and 56) 
thi^t is, to comments wpon the co9ime|its on that ** collection of absuia and ^utoas 
traditions" — the Mishnah. In this depth, however, there is no lower deep; the 
few words occuiing in the Misfanf^ ^e have ^wn do Qot support that which they 
1^ brought to support; the ^'pnow ball" rolled b«[*k to the spot fisooa winch tt 
started, has mejtedin tl^e passage. 
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** social wa$ lite mode of worship which Christ and his apostks- 
" smKtiomd by their tegular attendance ttpon it.'' 

As evidence of the practice of the Jewish j^ynftgogue in 
tiifi:time of Jesus, we turn then, thirdly, to the New Tea- 
tamefnt ; iind we do thi^^ in the present stage of the inqoirf^. 
not for the purpose of entering into the principles of the Nenr 
Testament* or of shewing that Jesus did net simctioA thff 
practice of social prayer, but, regarding that, book as m& 
dncient and authentic historical record, our object in now 
turning to it, is simply, in the way of authorityy to ascert»iflt 
what, at that time, wsus, £uid what was not, the practice of. 
the Jewish synagogue* From the Conoordancei we ascertain, 
that that institution is named in the writings of the New 
TestiSimeni^ty-six tiiaes. We ask then, how often is the 
mdal prayer of the synagogue, (so confidently spoken of 
as eitistiiig) how often is that named in the COttrte Of th^s^ 
fifty-six instances ? The answer is, Not once. Jegus, afid 
the. apostles of Jesus, are frequently spoken of as Tisiting 
tho synagogue— ^how ofl^en are they spoken of as joining vA 
^o^ni prayer there? Not okck. Let the i^eadev*s attention 
be directed to those passages of the New Testarfient wMclif 
are illustrative of the service of the synagogue. Of Jesus it 
18 said, that hetauj^hi in the synagogue, in the following eigbt 
pas«6ges> Mat. xih. 54 f Msok i. 21; Luke iv. Id ; vi. G'^xiiu 
10; John vi. 69; aiKlxviii.30. Thnihei preached of pT<>6l2L\ttitd 
the gospel, or good iiews, tbete, Mark i. 39, Luke iv. 44. 
He is spoken of as teaching and preackingf or proclaimings 
M^t. iv. 23 and ix. 35. He is described, Luke iv. .16, ait 
gcntkg into the synagogue, as his custom was, and standi tig' ttp 
tot to read. For nis performance of mitaculods cures in the sy- 
nago^es, see Mat. xii. 9 ; Mark iii. 1 ; Luke vi. 6 ; Mark i. 23 ; 
and Luke iv. 33 ;: and on these occasions he is described a^ 
speaking to and arguing mth those who werel present ;'^diif 
in no one instance is Jesus described as joining in, or* being 
present at the petformance of social prayer. Let us turn to 
the apostles. Of Paul it is said. Acts ix. 20, ttat be 
preached straightway in the synagogue. Acts xviii. 4, that * 
he reasoned there ; xvii. 1, that he reasoned out of the sclfip- 
fur6S; xvii, tO, that the people received the woi'dfttom him 
fheYefatid searched the scriptures; xvii. 17, that he dig^ted 
there. Of Paul and Barnabas we are told. Acts \s:iii. 5 and 
42'> that ihty preached the Word in the' synagogue; Hi^. I 
that they 5j!)fl/t^ thei'e ; and itt xiii. 4, we find then! invited' 
to give a word of exhortation. Of A^llos it is recjord^idir 
Apts xviii* 26| that he spake boldly in ^ synagpgpiie. Beri^ 

B b2 
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then we have^ in the sy nago^ue^ reading, speakittg, proclainmg, 
teaching, reasoning, and disputing, on the part of Jesus ana 
his apostles-r-BUT no one instanck of pratbr thebs^ 
STII^L LESS OF SOCIAL PRAYEB. Itmay.be enquired docs 
Jesus then not speak of the prayer of the synagogue? he doeit 
but not of social prayer ; and that prayer of which he doe$ 
speak, he censures ^nd forbids! Before we notice this passage, 
Mat.vi. 5, 6, we will briefly state the progress of a corrupt 
practice, which previous to, and at the time of Jesus, had 
prevailed in the Jewish synagogue ; and we cannot do this 
more completely, or more fairly, than by quoting the words 
of an advocate of social prayer. Prideaux (Con. part 1, 
b. 6) says — 

" It being well understood among the Jews, that the ofTering up of ^ 
daily sacrifices, and the burning of incense upon the altar of incense, at the 
time of those sacrifices, was for the rendering of God propitious unto them^. 
and making their prayers to be acceptable in his presence, they were ye^y 
careful to make the times of these offerings, and the times of their prayers, 
both at the temple, and every where else, to be exactly the same. And 
therefore as soon as synagogues were erected among them, liie houis of 
public devotions in them on their synagogue days, were, as to morning and 
etening prayers, the same hours, in which the morning and evening sacrifices, 
were offered up at the temple. And the same hours were also observed in 
their private prayers, wherever performed. Most good and devout persons 
that were at Jerusalem, chose on those times to go up into the temple, and- 
there offer up their prayers unto God. And thus Peter and' John are said t» 
go up into the tem{)le at the hour of prayer, being tl^e ninth hour of the day, 
whidi was at three in the afternoon, the time of the offering up of the evening 
sacfifice. For the Jews reckoned ' the hours of the day from six in the' 
morning. Those who were in other places, or being at Jerusalem had not 
leisure to. go up to the temple, did then their devotions elsewhere, all thinking 
tKemselves obliged daily to say their prayers at those times. If it were a 
synagogue day, they went into the synagogue, and there prayed with the. 
congregation, and if it were not a synagogue day, they then prayed in* 
private by themselves, and if they haa leisure to go to the synagogue, they 
diose that for the place to do it in, thinking such an holy place the pro- 
perest for such an holy exercise, though performed there in their private^ 
persons only; but if they had not leisure to go to such an holy place, then 
they prayed wherever they were at the hour of prayer, though it were in the 
street or market place, 

• This prayer it was then, the individual, but public prayer 
of the hypocrites, who, wishing to be seen of men, offered^ 
up their prayers in the synagogues, and the corners of streets,^ 
instead of offering them up in the court of the temple, the 
only authorised place of public prayer ;— this prayer it was 
that Jesus censured, and it is tnis kind of prayer only, the^ 
existence of which can be inferred from this passage.* The 

* lightfoot, in his TaUnudieal Exereitationes upon SuMatthew, thus describes the 
oempliiofM wl^ existed aslo prayer: '* A wcntaim, or he that is at the tup of a 
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defenders of the practice of social prayer (Pope, Barbauld, 
Moore, and others) have all been forward to shew that it 
was: public individual — not nuhlic social — prayer whioh is 
here censured. The distinction is a just one on their part, 
but it also brings with it an inference which they have not 
been e<]ually forward to see, namely, that it was public t/tv 
divtV/tia/ prayer only — and not public 50cw/ prayer — which 
existed at that time. We are ourselves quite prepared to 
admit that Jesus did not censure the practice of soci«/ prayer, 
and that for a sufficient reason, — he censured existing abuses 
only, of which social prayer was not in his time among the 
number. From this passage, therefore, taken in connexion 
•with all the other passages of the New Testament, in which 
the synagogue is spoken of, we infer, that at the time these 
books were written, social prayer was not practised in the 
synagogue. We have established then (as undertaken^ 
p. 346) three points. First, That-'the synagogue worship 
is-no pattern for us to imitate ; Secondly, That the Mishnahi 
as referred to by Prideaux, does «o^ prove the prayer of th^ 
synagogue to have been social ; Thirdly, That there is 
strong indirect evidence from the New Testament that 
what is called the service of the synagogue did not, at that 
time, include prayer at all ; — that the only public prayer 
made there was individual not social: which individual public 
prayer was an abuse introduced by the hypocrites of the 
Jewish nation ; and that this, the only prayerof the Jewish 
synagogue, so far from being "SANCTIONED by the regular 
" attendance of Christ and his apostles,'* was pointedly 

tree, or he that rides on an a^s, must instantly come down and say his prayers. The 
hour of the phylactorial prayers being come, their care and endeavour was to bQ 
taken in the streets, (and he ought to have added in the synagogues) whereby they 
imgfat be more seen by all persons, and that the ordinary people might admire ana 
applaud both their zeal and religion." The same writer, in his Miscellanies, page 
1(HS4, says, " For their highway prayers they have this tradition in their Talmiid* 
— Rabbi Josi saith. On a time 1 was walking by the way, and I went into one of 
the deserts of Jerusalem to pray ; then came Elias, of blessed memoiy, and watched 
me at the gate, and staid for me until I had ended my prayer ; then he said uBto 
me, ' Peace be unto thee, rabbi, wherefore wentest thou into ^e desert?' I said 
onto him, * To pray.' He said, * Thou mightest have prayed in the way.* lliett 
said I, * I was afraid lest passengers should interrupt me.' He said, * Thou shouldst 
have prayed a short prayer.' At that time I learned of him three things : I learned 
that we should not go into the desert, that we should pr^ by the way, and that he 
that prayed by the way must pray a short prayer." " Thus far" (is the pithy re- 
mark of lightfoot) " their Talmud maketh them letters patent for hypocrisy ; fathor* 
ing this bastard upon blessed Elias, who was not a highway prayer, or one t\aX 
muctised his own devotions in public, for he was John Baptist's type for retiredn'ess." 
Bui idl this directly confirms what we have said as to the land of abuse which had 
taken place with regard to prayer. It was not social prayer which had beoi intro- 
duced into the highways .and synagogues, J>ut it wa»the public indkiidn»lf^yet «l 
•' Babbi'Josi" and his brethren. 
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.cttNBURsn by Jesus^ and thatAts disciples were commanded 

•^^OT TO IMiTATE IT. 

Let us now briefly recapitulate the points we bave esta- 
blished. Looking at the whole argument> and at the 
general question as stated in our first volume^ (p. 215) our 
nmits have enabled us to go^ in detail through your, only, of 
the eleven points there proposed for discussion. We na?e 
shewn — First, (see vol. i. p. 21) That there is no evidence 
to prove that social prayer was commanded by Deity at the 
creation of man, or at any time throughout the patriarchal 
ages ; Secondly, We have proved that it was noi then prac- 
tised without such a command ; Thirdly, (vol. i. p. 321, 
vol. ii. p. 46, 162, 264) that it was ito# instituted by Moses, 
or afterwards, by divine direction, introduced into the 
tabernacle or into the temple worship ; and, Fourthly, in 
our present Essay, we have, as we tnink, established that 
it was not, even without such divine direction, practised 
by the Jewish people, in their synagogue or elsewhere. 
We are justified then in drawing this general inference— 
that up to the time of the coming of the messiah, 
public social prayer was nbver commanbsp by 
Deity, and that, previobslv to that period, it 

WAS ^EVER PAROTISED BY THE P£OP|.E WHOM HE HAD 

CHOsi^N. It would have remained for u», had our work 
been continued, to have entered into the after, and, to 
us, more importaot questions-^ was this practice com- 
manded by Jesus, instituted by his apostles, or made a part 
pf the religious worship of the assembly of believers, which 
has been called the Christian church f Our past inquiries 
have much narrowed this question. The defenders of social 
prayer have all of the^i been disposed, in the absence of 
more positive proof, to let in the practice by asserting, that 
it Was previously established under fbrmer dispe.nsations ; 
tiliat Jesus, having found the practice universally exi3tiogf 
sanctioned it by his pxesence, and, by implication, ap- 
proved of and adopted it. The whole of these argument^ 
ar^ fallapious or inconclusive, even if the facta ftfinxk which 
they are drawn, were not unfounded. Many religious 
practices exisjted during the patriarchal ages, apd unde^ 
Q]tQ Mosaic di^pQnsation--r practices sanctione^d too hy, 
:^e presence of Jesua and hifl disciples, which are, and 
9ught to be^ notQ discontinued. The whole system of ritual 
oI>s<^rvanQes was^ expre^Iy aboli^lv^d by Je^us.. Tbe Jewish 
temjilfi spfiedily after his time ceased iK> exiat, and with it, 
for example, tne appointed sacrifice of thjs Jewirii teippte. 
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Had sociall prayer been commanded and practised there, 
that, a$ b^ing a public ritual, and a part oi the ceremonial 
iiervice, would have also ceased. But th6 question does 
not hinge hei'e. Social prayer not halving (as we have 
sh^wti) previously existed, either by divine command, or 
otherwise, among the Jewish people, it can only have 
become part of Christianity, not by implication, but 3V 

THE EXPRESS' COMMAND OF JesUS oH, HIS APOSTLES. 

The reader may examine for himself, as we have' done, the 
whole of the ifew Testament, and Will find that no sugh 
COMMAND WAS EVER GivtN. Here the question may be 
said to have ended. An outward observance (for social 
prayer evidently is an outward observance, or it could hot 
he social) to be imperative must be appointed and com- 
manded : the converse of th6 positioti equally holds goba, 
if 720^ Appointed or commanded — then it is not imperative. 
There are, however, for fuller conviction, certain tests by 
which this question may m6re closely be tried, We cannot 
now, as we had once proposed,' enter fully into these, but 
must content ourselves with throwing out hints, which 
inquiring minds i^ay pursue in detail, and from which they 
may form conclusions for themselves. 

First, The pYinciples of Christianity^ and the nature of the 
sj/stem established by JesUs, through his apostles, fotxtiihg a 
part of the Abrahamic covenant, and agreeing in its obiects 
and it^ principles with the Mosaic dispensation, it differed 
with the latter, chiefly, in extending the privilege of* fellow- 
ship with the family of God to all nations, instead of con- 
fining it to the Jewish people ; and, as a consequence, in 
abolishing the outward and ceremonial feligious worship, 
which, from a belief in the peculiar presence of Jehovan, 
Was established iii the Jewish temple. The religion tdiitgbt 
by Jesus then, was peculiarly and emphatically a mental 
religion ; it contained neither rite nor ceremony — it hadi no 
temple — no sacrifice — no priest — no peculiar or appointed 
place of prayer. The cause or occasion of publicity in 
prayer had cdased, and prayer, even if Jesus had left no com- 
mand on the subject, would, by natural inference, and* as a 
matter of course, have become private. The answer of Jesus 
to the woman of Samaria is well known, and is full to our 
present purpose. The Samaritans and the Jews agreed in 
principle — that Jehovah was to be publicly worshipped, arf 
being peculiarly present, in one place only; the very fact' 
of their difference shews, piat neitner party would allow he 
could be so worshipped in two places. The qiiestioa put ta 
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Jesufi, then, iiieaus, which of these temples is XhaXone peculi 
and ^xc/i/9tre place of public worship ; and his answer, whi< 
divides itselt into two parts, amounts to this — the Jew is 
temple in the past, ** for salvation is of the Jews, and thetf^ 
" know what they worship:'* but, for the future, neither 
these temples, because the peculiar presence was to ceas 
the public worship was to be discontinued — rites and cere^* 
monies were to be abolished — and the trde worshippers oF 
tjhe father, were henceforth to worship him only in theil!^ 
lives, their principles, and their conduct, as members cf* 
his family — *' in spint and in truths Turning from the"^ 
general term worship, to the peculiar mode of worship— *: 
prayer, the matter stands thus : — social prayer was never' 
practised by the Jewish people. They were permitted 
publicly to pray, individually, in the courts of the temple, 
because Jehovah was in the temple peculiarly present. The 
effect ceased, or ought to have ceased, with the cause. 
Individual prayer, no longer />wW/c, because Jehovah was no 
longer belie vecl to be peculiarly present in one place, became 
necessarily private, because he was believed to be equally 
present in every place. God was to be addressed in prayer 
oy the children of his family — in the closet — with the door 
closed — in secret — in the hope that he who heard in secret 
would reward the sincere prayer of the righteous man 
openly. Thus much for the principles laid down and incul- 
cated by Jesus. "We notice. Secondly, The practice and 
example of Jesus and his apostles. What is the recorded 
conduct of Jesus? On three occasions it is said of him that 
h« went into a mountain, in one of these cases it is empha- 
tically said apart to pray (Mark vi. 46, Luke vi. 12, Mat. 
xiv. 23); he departs (Mark i. 35) into a solitary place and 
prays; he (Luke v. 16) withdraws into the wilderness and 
prays ; he. addresses even his bosom friends, his chosen 
disciples (Mat. xxvi. 36, &c.) '* Sit ye here, whilst I go and 
"pray YONDER.''* His disciples are spoken of (Luke ix. 



♦ Dr. Disney, in his *' Defence of Public or Social Worship, a Sermon preached 
in the Unitarian Chapel, Essex Street, 1791," endeavours to explain away the re* 
corded example of Jesus, the force of which he evidently feels. " That Christ (he 
•ays) frequently retired to pray alone, instead of joining in social worship, is yeiy 
true ; but we are not thence to conclude that he was averse to public prayer. On 
these occasions he maif have been determined by the circumstances of the case, 
t^hich mtg^t have reference to his peculiar mission ; or he may have been influenced 
by tlie state of his' own mind, the fatigue of body, the desire to leave his disci];^ 
for a while without the restraint of his presence (!) or the peculiar trials to which 
lie was exposed. All or any of these considerations may have disposed him to re- 
tiY« alone without intending in the least degree to discountenance social prayer.'* 
The real question is — what wa& the example of Jesus? We find him rfifnsjjIckttL 





EXAMPLc; or JKSvs. 36.i 

«8 '^wUkhim/' that is^ accompanying him^ but ^ still, 

lat praying, he is alone, and they come to him*, pro* 

)y when he has concluded, requesting him to '* TEACH 

ihem to pray;'^ a request they would not have niade, if 

ley had always heard his social prayers, and need not have 

ade, if he, like the priests of the present dgy, had taken 

e labour off their nands, and " led their devotions.** 

ough prayer, as a general rule and a regular practice^ 

hould be private, there are peculiar cases and extraordinary 

nflciircumstances, which will justify its being made in public; 

-^ut then it must be individual. The words of Jesus at the 

i^r grave of Lazarus, (John xi. 41) although an instance. of 

IV tnanksgiving, not of prayer, may be taken as indirectly 

b bearing on this subject — ** Father I thank thee that thou hast 

to " heard wie." The peculiar reason for this departure from 

X his usual rule, is added by Jesus himself — **And I knew 

^ *' thai thou hear est me always; but BECAUSE OF THE 

; , '* PEOPLE, which stand by, I said it, that they may believe 

^ " that thou hast sent me^ This explanation will apply to se- 

I veral other passages, in which the prayer of the apostles is 

, spoken of, when,whilst exercising miraculous powers conferred 

J on them by Deity, they appealed publicly to that Being, in 

, whose name, and by whose authority, they claimed to act. 

But this was, even at the time , not social, for the people could 

not join in such addresses ; and it is no example to us, for 

we possess no miraculous powers, in support of which 



of as praying individually, and never spoken of as praying socially; putting aside mer^ 
surmises, as to what may have been — ^what is the dirfect inference ? It will not Ij^ 
said that the life of Jesus afforded no opportunities for social prayer. Some of the 
situations above quoted would, by a modem priest, be deemed the best fitted for it. 
The comment of Gilbert Wakefield, on the passages Matt. riv. 23, and Mark vi. 47, 
will not leadily admit of a reply. " Jesus had been feeding by a miracle five 
thousand persons. While their hearts were expanding with gratitude to their be- 
nefactor, and their souls wrapt in admiration of this stupendous exertion on their 
behalf, what a glorious opportunity, one would have thought, was then offered for 
social worship with the multitude. At least, all methodists, and most dissenters, 
would have set about the pious operation with fervour, and have continued their 
prayers till midnight. How different from such fanaticism was the conduct of the 
Son of God. He, as on all other occasions, left the people to the secret impressions 
and undisturbed impulse of their own minds, and himself, in the mean time, far 
tfrom the bustle and inspection of the cof^egatUm, retired to offer up his unosten* 
tatious devotions to that omnipotent Spirit who saw in secret, and would rewaid 
him openly.'' Upon the conduct of Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane, Wakefield 
observes — ''Accoordine to the prevalent notions of prayer and devotion in afW 
times, no occasion could call more loudly for sympathizing and social ejaculations, than 
this before us." There is, indeed, much to be inferred from the silence of the New 
Testament writers ; the occasions are many in which, if it had been his practice at 
all, Jesus would have prayed socially, and in which the historian would have re- 
corded his prayer. See in illustration of this, accounts of public meeting, ordina-> 
iwas, &c. amongst the methodists and others* 
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w^ can appeal to heaven. The prayer or address of J^ttts 
to his heavenly father recorded in John xvii. is also a 
de|>arfure from his usual practice, inasmuch as* being 
intended for the especial pnrpose of encouraging his dis- 
ciples, it is offered np in their presence, but then it 16 
strictly and wholly indiridual not social, it was his not 
their prayer.''^ The whole argument of Moore and others, as 
to the synagogue worship, is fbuifided upon the implied 
admimon that there is no iiirect evidence in the New Tes- 
tament that Jesus joined in social prayer. It is because it 
is nowhere recorded that Jesus joined in social prayer, that 
these writers are driven to assert, that social prayer Was 
practised in the synagogue, and to infer thect Jesus sanc- 
tioned it by his presence. We have proved the assertion t6 
be unfomided, and the inference follows of course ; — but we 
eontend further that the mode 6( proof adopted by Moor^ 
SMkd others, is an admission that there is no evidence on 
record, in the scriptures, that Jesus attended or sanctioned 
soci«tl prayer^ The same assertion may be safely made as 
lo all the apostles. We find them, in no case^ in^titutiilf 
public social prayer, and nowhere themselves practising it.-^ 

* Thi« parayer is as absolateiy utdividual as a prayev oould' possibly be : not only 
did no one Join in it with Jesus, but no one could hfvee joined him in it, as dM 
iiftsniage i» ftt for the'Mes&iah alone. Yet, in one of the replies to Gilbert Wake- 
fielS, (byEusebia) we find the following 6i»M tMsserdo^: " {ntbe sefeiMdeiMSi.chaj^t 
of St. Johni our Lord has himself giren us an example of social prayer !" This reply 
fi^ however, a very superficial performaitce. The reply by Mr. Parry, by far the 
•blest tiiat was written, says, ** Here (John ^venleenth) is a' direct ana potitwe 
proof of an act of Mcidi woirslnp, in which Christ engaged vfUhloM apoatler.- Heie 
IS a prayer, and not a very short onis, presented to hu bsiiyeB^fMiter, w tJiar eom^ 
pony," The reader- wiU not ftiil to observe the attempt at confoondiilg tmi veiy 
ditferent things — ^the praying, with them-^oike^ in their comparty. Pope sayir, (p» S^) 
'Hrhe prayer of Chrut was so far ioeiai, that it Was uttered in the pteseace of hk 
disciples. We can only say in reply^-that- it Was so far social, as to be striietly 
individuaL Mo<Mre |dso (103) speaks of this> infereritiailyJaBS' i. case of weiol ptrayet^ 
We give these as samples of the unfair comimentaries on scripture hf which social 
prayer has been su|^rted» 

t B.. Wright (£ssav on Religious Woibhi])) boasts that "neither Christ nbr his 
disciples prohibited sociiA prayer. This is not enough. We call upon thenk lb pity^ 
dace the case in which th^y eonuUandod or sigilified th^ itpproval of it. The 
advocates of the practice find the silence of Jesus aind his apostles an eiiMzemel^ 
awkward circumstance to accdiint for. . Moore suggests (lOS) tiiat Jesiis' was other- 
wise employed, and that to *' have introduced the practice of social pn^i: by a'oei^ 
method,, was impracticable,, and« the attempt would have been* higlidyimpnpek'.^' 
Hiru, Baibauld very dezterouidy puts us on the hotns of » dilemma (p. 29};. **TMi, 
at least, is evident,, if, in the time of our Saviour,' thdy had nb'Wor^p-Hmilar ts 
ouiB, fie could not meaSft by akiy thing ho'SlKKU to hint a> dislike to it; and if tfa^ 
Bad) he must harve sanotion^ ue practice' byconibrming^to'it."' To tiiis instance 
of'feminine- log^^f we reply — this, at least, is* evident :—^t£mt) if, as We< faaVe proved) 
in the time of Je8«s», there did not exist- the prtictice of social prE^er) then he-coald 
not have sanctioned it by his presencel; and if he neither sanctioiied ita^' aa 
established practice, nor commanded, it a» a new one, how can it be biodiftg 
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Vfaere are passages, indeed, from which, by a forced con- 
Btf action, and by leaving out of consideration the peculiar 
cironmstances of the times, an inference has been falsely 
drawn in £aiYour of social prayer. We shall notice, but can 
only briefly reply to some of them. Jesus, addressing himself 
specifically to his apostles, promises them, in the performance 
of their difficult task, counsel from aboye, and the aid of 
miracolous powers. Whatsoever they bound or loosed on 
earth, he promises should be bound or loosed in heaven ; 
adding. Mat. xviii. 18, "again I $ay unto you that if two or 
** three of you^' (my disciples) " malt agree on earth at 
** touching any thing, that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
** them of my father wfach is in heaven.^' That he is here 
speaking of miraculous powers to be given at the request of 
ms disciples, is further evident from what follows — '** For 
** where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
" »m I in the midst of them.'* * In the same spirit, he 
afterwards, (Mat. xzviii. 18) when sending them forth to 
** teach all nations" speaks of all power as having been given 
him in heaven and earth, and promises to be '* with them 
" unto the end of the age*^ See particularly on this subject. 
Mat. xvii. 21; John xiv. 12, x?i. 23, xx. 21. The cases m 
which the disciples exercised thisj privilege, peculiar to 
their circumstances and objects, must be carefully dis* 
tlngujshed from social prayer; and yet alt these ea^es have 
been repeatedly and confidently cited in favour of the 
piaetice in our time. Thus, ( Acts viii. f5 > Peter 
and John pray (but no doubt individually) that certain 

<ni l^s followers t Mrs. Baxbauld, in another place, (p. 95^) nf&es satlier % 
■weeping concession : ** With regard to the character of our Saviour himself it is 
certaiLft he did not ahvaytf call upon his cBscij^es' to share that more intimate and, 
if I majr so say, con&cbntial mtax^uara with his heaTenfy Fatiier, wfiiich- he 
may be supposed to hare been favoured with^ and, it nvub be eonfmed, there- it 
no format mention made of any exercise of this krnd, either toith them, or with the 
ptppk at large ; but his w?iaU life"was a prayer"' 

* For the real senae of this yassage, and to prove that it does; not re^ to social 
rarayer, -vve are content to refer td the cenments of even, the defendaie of t^e prattivek 
rriestly says of it, (Familiar Qlustration of Passages of Scripture, p.. 4&y '' If we 
COOffidjer the whole of thiB^ passaee^ in which ear Lord is speaking of thefgpreat 
pcywer of which hi» apottlee could be possessed, and espaoially of the- effioaey of 
t;heir prayers, we shul be- satisfied that he could only, mean by this form o£ exf 
pression — to represent their power with God, when they were assembled as hisdiscipies, 
md mrayed.ao a^ beoame his disoiples, to be the same arliLrown powerv^itH^od.'* 
McFox, in hia sermon, ent^ed "The €bmimraidTe( Tendency o^Uiataiiittaifiin acd 
Calvinism," thus remarks on th& passages. Acts vii. 59; 2 Con zii» &-*^; ''With 
Stephen and Paul, Jesus was personahy present; he was the de^sitonrof that 
miraculous pow»v which was comnnmicwbd- to them ss the mtetesta ofms cause 
required f their appliaatiim to, himwas' na mom divine, vaonhip than, tare ovu* petitimt 
for protection to a powerful friend or mapstrateu" Yet tbeeCi ^tOBMfKiB,. ttad od^er 
simlfer ones, are constantly quoted by Mbore and* others, as oases or social pniyer» 
wikidt thfly c*U upOD us, in the^present &ays toinritatef 
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Samaritans may receive the Holy Spirit. It is after thef 
haye fasted and prayed* (ijadividuatly, no doabt^ for uNs 
hiave no information to the contrary) that the prophets a)^ 
teachers lay their hands on Paul and Barnabas, and send 
them away to the work for which they were chosen. It is 
after prayer for divine direction* that the successor of Judas 
is chosen, (Acts i. 24) ; that the deacons are approved by 
the apostles, (Acts vi. 6) ; that Paul and Barnabas conmiend 
to the Lord the elders ordained in every church. (Acts xiv. 
23.) Of the apostles and first Christians too, after the 
resurrection of Jesus, and, whilst waiting for the promised 
gifts of the spirit, it is stated that they continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication ; that they, continued 
sl^edfastly in doctrine and in fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and oi prayer. The apostles go up to the temple at 
the hour of prayer ; they speak of giving themselves to 
prayer, as well as to the xpinistry. Yet in all these cases, 
It having been already established that social prayer wks 
neither practised nor commanded, it follows that the pray^t 
here spoken of was individual prayer. In all the writings 
of the apostles there is not one command for social prayer; 
In the churches established by the apostles no such practice 
was instituted. The prominent or active members of the 
body, are described by Paul, 1 Cor. xii, 28; they are- 
apostles, prophets, teachers, those who worked miracles^ 
had gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues ; but none are spoken of as leading the prayers of 
the congregation. Timothy is exhorted (1 Tim. iv. 13) to 
be an example to believers, giving attendance (not to social 
prayer, but) to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. Titus, 
when sent to regulate the churches, is exhorted (ii. 1) to 
speak sound doctrine ; (4) to teach ; (6) to exhort ; (15) to 
rebuke with authority; — but he is nowhere called upon 
to be strong (to use a modern, we may say a technical 
phrase on the subject) in social prayer. Believers are ex- 
horted, by the writer to the Hebrews, (x. 23) to hold fast 
their faitn, to provoke each other to love and good works, 
not to forsake the assembling themselves together, but to 
meet, and that for the purpose, not of social prayer, but 
of exhorting one another. There are, indeed, passages in 
the New Testament, which, in the absence of a proper 
explanation, have been perverted to prove that the early, 
churches did practise social prayer ; as we have seen that 
there are other passages which, by a similar perversion; 
were brought to prove that social prayer was the practice of 
the Jewish temple, &c.. but our limits will not now enable us, as 
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:!fis$('bad originally intended, critically to examine these and 
Bhew^as we could have shewn, their inapplicability or insuffi- 
cieacy* Bu^t in the passages above referred to, we have strong, 
mlthpu^ incidental evidence, that social prayer wa3 not a 

fiuct ot Christianity, or a duty of what has been called tb^ 
Christian church. 
The origin of the practice of social prayer, and its intro- 
duction into the churches after the stpostolic age, we had 
also intended to have treated on. The choral hymns of the 
pagans addressed to their Gods, (whence was derived the 
chorus of their theatrical representations) together with the 
public, but individual prayer of the Jewish synagogue, 
would pre-dispose the heathen as well as the Jewish converts, 
jtojoin in introducing a public ceremonial in prayer; the 
singing of psalms and hymns being added, to amuse and 
" take off the weariness of the people."* The hireling 



* The order of the church services, in the second, third, and fourdi centuries, 
will b^ found fully stated in Cave's Primitive Christianity, part i. chap. 9. That 
writer having from the writings of the fathers, &c. *' picked up and put together, 
what seems to have constituted the main body of their public duties." '' At their 
first coming together (he says) into the congregation ^ey began with prayer, as 
Tertullian at least probably intimates, (for I do not find it in any before him) ; we 
come together (says he) unto God, that being banded as it were into an army, we 
may besiege him with our prayers and petitions ; a violence which is very pleasing 
and grateful to him. I do not from hence positively conclude, that prayer was 
the first duty they began with, though it seems fairly to look that way ; especially 
if Tertullian meant to represent the order as well as the substance of their devo< 
tions. After this followed the reading of the scriptures, both of the Old and New' 
Testament, both the Commentaries of the Apostles, and the Writings of the Pro- 
phets, as Justin Martyr informs us.*' ** Not only the canonical scriptures, but many 
of the writings of apostolical men, (such as were eminent for place and piety) weie 
in those days publicly read in the church ; such was the famous Epistle of St. Cle- 
mens to the Coiinthians, of which, and the custom in like cases, Dionysius bishop 
of Corinth, who lived about the year 17S, gives Soter bishop of Rome this account : 
To day (says he) we kept holy the Lord's day, wherein we read your q[>istie, 
which we shall constantly read for our instruction, as we also do the first epistle 
which Clemens wrote to us. The like Eusebius repcHrts of Hennas his Pastor, (a 
book so called) and S. Hierom of the writings of S. Ephrem, the famous deacon of 
Edessa, that in some churches they were publicly read after the reading of the 
holy scriptures. About this part of the service it was that they sung hymns and 
psalms." ** These hymns were either extemporary raptures, so long as immediate 
inspiration lasted; or set compositions, either taken out of the holy scriptures, or 
qf their ovm composiag, as Tertullian tells up." The council of Laodicea (A. D. 
365) " appointed that ^ese psalms should not be one entire continued service, but 
that a lesson should be interposed in the midst, after every psalm ; which was done 
(as Balsamon and Alexius Aristenus tells us) to take off the weariness of' the people, 
whose minds might be apt to tire in passing through those prolix offices aU together; 
especially the lessons being so lai^e and many. In this duty the whole congrega* 
tion bore a part, j(»ning all together in a common celehratioD of the furaises of God; 
alterwards the custom was to sing altematim, coarse by course, 'answering oi^ 
another ; first brought in (as we are told) by Flaviamis and Diodorus in thechnidi 
f^ Antioch, iv the reign of Constantine : but if we may believe Socrates, some 
hundred of years before, that by Ignathis, who was bishiop of that church; wh^ 
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teacher itt lengtib insimmled himself into, and becadi€ 
established in the Christiaii church ; by an abstfrdi but 
interested application of a name, after the thing had <^ead^i 
lie was callra, in imitation- of the oourtiers of th^ J^inrish 
temple^ the prieMi, or courtier of heaven. (See p. 53.) 
As a courtier implied a palace, splendid churches, or tem^ 
plefr as they were and still are called, were erected, in 
direct opposition to the teaching of Jesus, that the temple 
at Jerusalem should be destroyed, and no other peculiar 
place of worship be established ; as the priest no longer ofier^d 
u^saeri^ces for the people, an expedient appears to have 
been hit upon, and be offered up their prayen, in direct 
violation of the command of Jesus, that the prayer of hit 
disciples should be ofii^red up in the closet. The priest 
presented himself as an intercessor, who stood between Gk>d 
ai^ man, to conciliate the former and protect the latteri 
He was the favoured courtier, who presented the petition 
to the monarch, into whose presence the humble subjects 
themselves, without his, the priests' protection, would not 
dare to enter. The priest then, on tnis ground, claims td 
present the prayers of the people : he prays^br them,, he 
i» their mouth-piece ; and then, by another solecism in 
terms, this prayer of one individual is called joint or social 
prayer! 



having in a vision hMord the emgeU prainng the hdly trinity, with alternate hymns, 
thesefipon introduced the use of it in fliat church, which^ from thence spread itself 
into all other churdiet." He then states that an exposition of a certain portion of 
scripture took piacey which has been since called a sermon. That the sjsten Of 
Jesus had in uiose ages become wholUf corrupt, and unfit to be held forth to ns as li 
procedent or example, is evident ftam what foHows. " Well, sermon being endecti 
pnytxtL were made with and for the cateehomens, penitents, possessed, and the 
lika^ acconiing to their respective capacities and qtiafifications ; thep^'Sons that 
were in evenf Anh departing as- soon as the prayer that particntarly eonoeilEied tiiedl 
wa&done} first the catechwnens, and- then the penitents, as is prescribed' in the 
ttineteeBdi canon of the Laodicean eowicil: for no sootier was the service Aus fiff 
pevfoimed, bat all that were under baptism, or nnder the disctpline ef pmiance, i, «w 
aU thsit might not eommuiucate at the Lord's table, were coBUBanded^tty depart, the 
daaccst crying aloud, tkote that are eateektmune ge entt,** *' The eaCdchnmens, &c. 
being depaiteid, and the church doers rimt, they pit>ceeded to the Loin's supper, at 
whidi the faitkfal only might be preiaent, wherein they prayed lor adi sCafes and 
ranks of men, gave the k^ ef charity, praved for consecration of the encharisti 
thea received the sacramental elementSy. made their offerings, and such- Kke." The 
church in this age, being in fact a fogan — not a C%rMfi«n, ehureh, had its ni^tene^ 
and recvn^e doetrinee, which, Cav« observes, they were ** very shy"^ of i aii yafC iag 
ta those without, the " weak understanding oi a catechumen being no more riyfe td 
beas such- sublime myeteries than a sick man's head can large and immod^ffertM 
dnug^ of wine." We trusttha« the d»fenderd^ of sodad prayer wiM httve too ttittdl 
tfannimaattD qaotie in fttwurof the practice the <3ustott of ages socMmptiii- Cltfi^ 
tiaa: doictriiie and discipli»ev « ttiose described iaa the abo^ ettntitA, The msmtI 
jMRffrt aB4 the mysteT^Psef those a^niuBtsesad or Mtcfge^^ •^ * 



£XTEMPppAN$OVS AND SET FORMS. 3^ 

Tu^ question between eztemporaaeous prayer^ where one 
man prays, a,iid tbere«t areJiUent; andliturg^iesand eetforms* 
wh^ri^ tne people either wholly or occasionally join, has 
been made a large question^ and much has been said and 
written on both sides. Each party has produced unanswer- 
able arguments, to prove that the other side was in the 
wrongs and then, upon the fallacious principle that the 
converse of the wrong must be rights each has inferred that 
they were themselves correct. Against extemporaneous 

Srayer, not previously concerted between the priest and 
^e people^ it has been strongly argued that the whole is 
left \\\ the breast of one, perhaps insufficient and injudicious 
individual to put up what form of prayer he pleases on the 
part of the people : who are called on to petition for what, 
perhaps, they uo not want, and to join in sentiments which 
they neither feel nor approve of. is it either decent, it has 
been asked, or right, or consistent with due reverence in 
prayer, that the substance of it should not have been care- 
fully weighed, its language, correctly studied, and the 
purport of it previously submitted to those who incur the 
responsibility of joining in its petition ? Hence a strong 
inference has been drawn against extemporaneous prayer ; 
and hence, conversely, a supposed inference has been drawn 
in favour of set forms and pre-composed liturgies. But 
against th^se, aUo, the objections of their opponents are 
^nanswerable. Set forms, it has been well argued,* hinder 
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^ Dr. Watts, 19 his " Guide to Pntyet/' ft^t^Si vnongft Qithen» the foOowing 
reasoQs against s^ forms of prayer* They are good in themselvet, but we quote 
them with the more pleasure, as at Iea9t the greater part of them hold equally goo4 
aoainflt what is called public 9xUmp€iran€om prayer, of which the doctor was the 
advocate. Prayer by set forms, ''much hinders (he says) the free ezersise of our 
Qwn thoughts and desires/' (query — ^if the extemporaneous prayer of a priest in a 
9^11^1 does not equi^ly do thisi) " which is the chief work and biisineflB of prayer — 
na]qely, to express our desiree to God; and whereas our thooghts and affections ^ 
sboold direct our words — a set fom of words directs our thoughts and affections." 
(AAd thifb on any plan, must be the case where aawther {Muys for us.) '* It leads 
00 into the d^oiger ai hypocrisy and mere Hp service. Sometimes we shall be 
tempted to use words that ave not suited to our present wants, or tartemB, or i<e- 
({Ii9ft9, bedoise these words alt pojt together and made ready beforehand." (If 
&ere aie set ftims, men can at least befbrehand[ deliberata upon, and reject them ; but 
the]? h^ve no fp^dt^ nQgittive power when the priest prays extemporaneously.) '* Ic 
if vei^ ^flt to nuiike oui spirits cold and flat, formal and indil^Brent in our devotSon ; 
tjie fimquept repetition eC the Mine wofds doth not always awaken the same ttfk^ 
^uom iu QUI hearts which, pisiiiaiii, ^aej were well suitea to do when we firat heavA 
iff made use oi tl^mii*" **A constant use of forma will much hinder our knowl^gcr 
<)if auxMlves> and pievent our acquaintance with our own hearts, which i^ one greM 
ilpswg c^ mMTttawiiyig inward letigion in the powev of it. DaiJ^ obeeivaitieQ islcfttr 
fl)«» 9{iilitf[W««J4 tM^^ Hi wiMl our wants an^ and>how to frame ow pfay«r»lieibie 
QMi Vi^^ tfwe» tip eiKielret down la tiie wane worda ahwtysy our ob iWf »ti g a <f^^yr 
hearts win be of little use, since w mmt speak th» ssa»» eaq»eisioiie,'le» eur h t mm 
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the free exercise of our own thoughtii and desires— they lead 
us into hypocrisy and lip service — ^they make our spiriu 
icoId» and our devotions formal ; .the same words cease to 
excite the same ideas — they become insipid — they pall u|^ 
die ear — and the sense of aevotion is i?rhol!y lost. Againiit 
public prayer then, whether extemporaneous or pre-compo^edt 
there are unanswerable objections. What then is the alter- 
native ? The Christian is prepared with a reply — that kittd 
of prayer commanded by Jesus — " but ye, when ye pra^, 
" enter into your closet, and shut your door, and pray to your 
*' father in secret ; and your heavenly father, wkkh seeth in 
•' secret, shall reward you openly.'' 

Upon this ffroundr — that social prayer was never com- 
manded> and that public prayer was directly and strongly 
censured by Jesus — we take our stand ; but as arguments 
are* still adduced, and frequently. repeated, abstractly, in 
favour of the practice, we shall, previously to leaving ihe 
subject, adduce some of these, adding hints merely in the 
Way of reply to them. 

It is argued that men have all one common nature, witli 
similar feelings, thou^ts, and wants, and that we stand in 
the same relation to Deity. We reply — that, though men 
have one common nature, their feelings, their thoughts, and 
their desires are very different ; and that, thereiore, it is 
absurd that their prayers should be the same : and we 
further reply, that all men do not stand in the same relfli^^^ 
to Deity, the members of the church alone being called his 
children, and authorized to pray to him. (See vol. i. p. 4.) It 
is admitted by the defenders of the practice, that petitions 
fitted for social prayer, should be addressed to the feelings 



be how they will." (In the person of the priest extemporaneooB prayer may remore 
this'eTil, but for the congregation, they are equally ** tied doum" in either case.) 
** It renders our converse with Grod very imperfect, for it is not poasiUe that forms 
of prayer should be composed that are perfectly suited to all our powers and ooea- 
sions ; our circumstances are always altering ; we have new sins to be coBfessed, 
new temptations and sorrows to be represented, new wants to be suj^klied. Every 
chaoge oi providence in the afiairs of a nation, a family, or a person, requirss suit-t 
aUe petitions or acknowledgments ; and all these can never be weU provided for ih 
tL- prescribed composition" All this we hold to be unanswerable in the way of Wfft- 
meat against set forms, but still it recun to us to ask, if a prescribed form for the 
abo?e reason will not suit the same man for fifty successive Sundays, how can as 
exteiopOTaneous form suit fifty men on the same Sunday, seeing that '< eveiy change 
of providence*' to each of these individuals would " require a suitable petition and 
acknowledgment T" We wish that the ^advocates of set forms wad; exten^Mffaaeoai 
public prayer, would but foiriy and honestly discuss the differenees between tern; 
W« aie, persuaded that each could prove to the other that th«ir fi^/ide was absurd 
aaduMCfiptoral,. and nothing could then remain but tbe individual prayer of th^ 
^oiffBHU TVim^-is with Qsither of these parties, . 
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otall^ and such as all may join in-^yet that ''they, should coiH 
V tainno.sentiment but what any truly virtuous and pious per- 
" son can approve." (Wright.) In reply we sayr-that such a 
form of prayer it is impossible to compose* > A prayer adapted . 
to the humble, the pure, and the virtuous, is eviaently unfit, 
to be. also put into the mouth of the proud, the thoughtless, 
and the wicked. No one form of prayer can exactly express j 
the feelingsof twomeii, or even of the same man at diTOrent; 
periods. We had extracted specimens of prayer from the 
printed forms of establishments, and collected others from 
the extemporaneous effusions of dissenting preacher^ (Uni*: 
tarian, Methodist, and others) which would have put this, 
had room allowed it, in a striking point of view. Looking 
closely at the language used, and fairly at the characters ot. 
the individuals assembled, there are numerous falsehoodi^ 
stated in almost every case of social prayer which we have' 
ever heard offered up. The parties do not feel, or they are- 
noi justified in feeling, the sentiments which the priest, 
IN THE PRESENCE OF Go I), declares that they (2o fccl, and! 
presumes to offer up in their name. 

It is argued that sociality is natural to man ; that we- 
neither laugh nor weep in private ; that piety is increased 
in society ; that devotion will burst forth — '* joy being toa 
•' brilliant a thing to be confined within our own bosOms— ^ 
" that the mind, therefore, calls in all above, around, below, 
" to jiielp the burthen of its gratitude.'' (Barbauld, p. 19«y 
That without social prayer religion would become extinct, 
and there would be " no outward badge or visible token of 
** religion.'' We answer that all these positions are erroneous^ 
because they confound social religion with social prayer* 
In the primitive churches, there was union, friendsnip, 
intercourse, mutual admonition, because there was no 
priest; as all might then speak ond teach in the chtirchi 
the feelings of devotion were tocouraged by sociality ;' btit 
prayer, that peculiar expression of devout fueling which i| . 
addressed to God alone, was individual and private. . We 
ask too, looking at our churches and chapels, how joy can 
" burst forth'' and be " too brilliant to be confined,*^ when no 
words whatever burst forth, except from the priest^ . or 
where all are confined to Uie same set form of words, in - 
which same set form, constantly . reiterated, they are 
equally compelled to express the brilliafuy of Uieir joy, or 

the gloom of their sorrow.* The sociality of modern prayer, 

' ■■'■^- " ' ' ' ■ - - - ' I J ^ 

* F^wtfainga cin be mflRe. absurd tfaia«CBn« of the rhapsodiMnvluch'lMrai 
been writtcm in fhr^oi ofwiiat iA.cfiUed tseiol pnyW'; l«t m qofy ratneimber irbfttH W, 

C./P 



whef& ^ly ofM man prays/ is after all a Btrange tUnd'Of^ 
gcxnlMlrjr ;? afni the posi.tioti (hat religion would be tiAixiJti 
mitSaiQ^ it, 18 ,be^ answered by the fkct^ tha^ .the auliiof 
ilbd\endof religion ha^ ne'v^er commanded, imd-^iat Us 
B^Bsehgers have never instituted it. 

< The -extraordinary e^c/s of social prayer have t>een^ 
•<Slri>bQd in glowing colours, and adduced as forming a atroiig: 
flipgument in favour of the practice. Piety, we are. told, by 

— '• - • • . • , . - ' ■ '1 ' .... -I- 

Mi bow pefifonned ; that eithier all join in a set fonn, or all subscribe to tiietrordl <if 
■BothafTj thepriftst, and thatin neither ctLaehhwe the.ipeopIefbeponsGCtoaiter4}n6 iom( 
of wb^t is offeied up if their names, aivd then see the utter ahmirdity of the foUoviM 
jj^marks of Mr8.Bsffbau]d: '* One class of religious duties separately consideredi 
Wnds to depress the mind, filling it with ingenuous shameand wholesome a6mir; 
MiA to these humiliating feelings sohtudd might perhaps be found congenial: bit 
i^ sentiments of admiration, love^ and joy, swell the D08(»a with emotions which 
t^ijs, for fellowship and communication. The ilame indeed may be kindled by sUeat 
Aiiidng ; but when kindled it must infallibly spread. .The devout heart, pedetiiettei 
' l^tk 1^^ and affecting Tiews of the inmiensity of the woiks of God, die iiarmtfi]^ 
5^f his laws, and the extent of his beneficence, bursts into loud and voccd eaq^ressjoPft 
d pr^se and adoration ; and, from a full and overflowing sensibOify, seeks to ezpaDd' 
i^lf 1» the utmost limits of creation. The mind is forcibly carried out df itsdtf,* 
i^d, embracing the whole circle of animated existence, calls on all above, BroiBid|| 
l^^lgw, to help to bes^ the burden of its eratitude. Joy is too brilliant a tl^g t(\ be 
qonJ$nea witlun our' own bosoms -, it'burmshes all nature, and'with its vivid colouring 
^tves u kind of factitious.^ life to objects without «enae or mdtian." Having given i 
IQgii-'virrought dfiscriptson^of An appeal to .caves,, and hills, and gioigea, tUs wrUbh 
acUljH-V Aad am he who, not satisfied with the .wide range of existence, calls for 
thfi sympathy of the inanimate creation, refuse to worship with Ibis fellow i^^nt 
i}\ia he'who oids ' Nature attend,' fotget to 'join every living'BOvl* in the univeraal 
JlynuL 1* Shall wemippote companiona in the stiUnefs of deis^ta, and shall ire over- 
lo(^ them amongst friends and townsmen 1 It cannot be ! Social worship, for thf 
devout heart, is not more a duly than it is a real want.'' We suspect that if scmie 
laliS' dozen only of the -attendants on the chapel at the ^ Gravel Pits, Hiudkntj/* 
woopo to '* bunt forth into the loud and vocal expressions of praise and' devotkm*' 
jksc|i]^d above, they would be quickly called upon not to distorb the tocUH praym 
of .tiie re^rend gentleman in the pulpit. There is one mode only in wfilch iJie feel- 
ingft* of piety could be mdally exproraed, and that i!s not by pubKc prttyer led ty 
tito priest-i^-6ttt by. teaching <md mutual exhortation, as prattited in the jMvditiSf 
^|b^ie«; ,but to atta^ to this, thb priest mvst b^ removed. 

■^. *,' h^ ftumliflff illustra^on of this absurdity ha^ been adduced i|i a " R«>ly to Mb. 
M^^ght's Thoughts on Social Prayer," by a miember of our body. ** jif. Wright 
kod' other TJmtaxian priests contend for eodal prayer,' and yet, strange to say, in 
th^ chapels they (the priests) arrogate 'to themselves individaally the si|^<af 
ppnijf^g f^t^ whole ineeting,^ the rest maintaining perfect silence — certainly a iQOtI 
V9i9octa/ pt&c^e ! Let us iUustrate this matter by a familiar example*. Im^gmea 
kian extrd&ely attached to the habit of smoaking, and following it mohang, lidoa, 
and i^ght ; suppose- thi^ man a priest or a missipnary* and that hia -oobgnigaftkil 
|f^ a^.much attached to smoking as himself. Suppose him fa^t^^erdielendi^gtlw 
pnptice, and proving that, in conformity with the nature of man^ it oiight to b^ 
jperformed socially ; and then having, the iinpudence* to propose, that tliisMdal 
I»ttcdce, should consist in his sitting in the pulpit and smoaking in the mme mnd^ 
tliM part of the whole ^ and supj^osej, to crown the whplej, that he ^houl^ xnaiiage 
to he patdL iot thus depriving bis congregation of doing that whicii tbey thoiight n. 
nkMBure or,advantage. We ^h&ve hera i^ faint picture of the absiudity ^ariT the 
j^uffli9g.pnest4^rf9W]^^po^ j 
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tkis tfieans I>ec6mes "exalted, (Jiffuse<i, an4 extended /• 
(J^tvis). By " a tiappy contagion*' doubts vanish iii ft 
torment, and give way to sincere and cordial teelihg'' 
(Barbacild, p. 42). " Fends and animosities are composea-^ 
— general and enlarged benevolence estabHshed (Pop€J, p.2fyf 
The rich and the poor meet on equal terms; benevoleiicd 
pursues the latter to their cottages, till poverty exists dtilf 
Us " a sober sha,de in the picture of life: the humble rafik* 
iitad themselves in (Company with the higher ordets, and 
lesorn that they are of the same species ;" the poor mart " rise^ 
from his knees and feels himself a man." Writers have-, 
indeed, bordered on sedition ia describing the effects of this 
practice. " Evety trme social worship is celebrated it includm 
^* « 'drtuttl declaration of THE RiGfiTS OF MAN.*' (Barbaul*, 
p. 46.) In reply to all this high wrought descriptiou> wiJ 
Can only appeal to facts. Social prayer has now, for many 
centuries past, been fully and fairly tried — has it produded 
the effects here attributed to it? It is now, and for somiJ 
centuries has been, established by law, and in practice 
Chrou^houl every civilized country in the world; — have thii 
diffusion and extension of piety been consequent on thii 
practice? Are feuds composed? Is general berievolened 
^tablished? On the coiitrafy — have not wars withaai 
number/and persecution of every kind existed; and that, not 
only concurrently with the practice of social prayer — but 
supported — and mainly supported top — by the very priestd 
who administer it? Has social prayer created a feeling of 
equality between the rich and the poor? Has it proclaiiriSd 
tHfi BIGHTS OP MAN? On the Contrary — has it not beett 
f/iost practised and tnost zealously defended in those very* 
countries where there were the grossest inequalities of rant; 
und where, by the united aid of priests and princes, thtt 
" rights of man" have never been proclaimed ? We are speakirig 
of the effects of social prayer-^not of what theoretically may be 
'—but of what practically Aai;e been the effects — either of social 
prayer, oi* of tiTat pernicious asd anti-Christian sys^ 

ttM OF priestcraft of which it forms a PROMlNES^r 

A'N0 essential part. Neitherletitbe said thatitisthea&ei^ 
dfiocial^irftyer which is thus pernicious. Public social jprayfer 
is i* itself and essentially an abuse ; — it is the abuse oj prayer 
••—private and individual being the iise or proper mode of 
{^raying. 

Pttbiic social prayer is a oerernohy : it teaches men 
to rest 00 the ibrms of religion instead of the substeuicer 
It compels them to depend on the intercesiii<!>n of the pneufi 

cc2 
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hi lieu of depending on their own character and TirtBe. It 
creatQii too a necessity for a hireling body, whos^e interest '\i\^ 
to keep mankind in ignorance. It is a specious and an easy 
n^ode of satisfying the conscience and imposing on the werid. 
A|s practised in our churches and chapels, it totally excludes 
*$ll the principles of Christian fellowship. It raises one 
man high above his fellows, who alone has the privilege of 
thinkiag'Or of speaking, or of addressing himiself to his 
Maker; it sejals the lips of the lest, or only allows them to 
repeat a set form of words. It totally supersedes and excludes 
the duties of mutual exhortation and admonition. It has a 
direct and inevitable tendency to create spiritual pride and 
hypocrisy ; it is essentially, by its very nature, ostentatious 
and inconsistent with a really devout spirit; if the mi^d 
trere only as well fitted for prayer in private as in public, 
stilU for various reasons, prayer to God ought to be private; 
but the mind is evidently better fitted for prayer in private 
than, in public. Public prayer to an all*seeing God who 
knows the thoughts of our hearts is evidently unneces- 
sary; sodcr/ prayer, when our wants are different, our feelings 
dirferent, and our states of mind different, is an evident 
absurdity. Social prayer must, in a great majority of cases, 
be presumptuous, and even blasphemous ; for it compels all 
men^ and all alike, to adopt the lang4iage oCpiety ; it puts 
into the lips of all the same confession, the same expression 
pf penitence, the same faith, the same ardour, the same love 
of God, the same dependence on his mercies. It pre-sup- 
po§es that all have the same petitions to offer, — when the 
desires of men differ; and it assumes that all have agreed 
to a form — which either they have never heard before,^ or 
which, if they have heard and disapprove, they are not al* 
lowed to alter or amend. The pernicious effects of social 
prayer mght be painted in yet stronger colours, for they are 
mixed up with all the evils and all the abuses which have 
been entailed by priestcraft upon Christianity. But to the 
believer in revela.tion we say every thing, when, we say-r» 
that social prayer has never received the sanction of heaven; 
tJiat it was never commanded or practised by the patriarch*, 
by Moses, or by Jesus^ that it is inconsistent with, the 
mental and retiring principles of Christianity, and (inasmuch 
aa to be social it must be public) opposed by the express 
command of Jesus. In condemning the practice of publie. 
$o€i(tl prayer, let it not be supposed that we oppose the use 
of prayer. Prayer is not the duty,, hut the higl^st^and the 
most valuable /)r2V27if^^ of the Christian.;. It is^the pemitted 
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intercourse of man with the great Author of his being; but 
it should be private, for it caUs for the whole and exclusive 
devotion of the mind to that one object; it should b<f 
individual — for with what propriety, or what effect, ckri 
others join in the out-pourings of the mind when addressed 
to the invisible but all-seeing Maker of the universe; i^ 
should be personal — for how can such feelings^ be conveyed 
by substitute, or expressed by delegation; and, finally, if 
should be offered up in the manner which Grod himself hsUi 
deigned by his messenger to prescribe, — or how can W© 
Venture to hope that it will be effectual? We cannoti» 
therefore, better conclude these essays, intended to dis- 

Erove the scripture authority of public social prayer, thatt 
y again repeating the command of our master Jesus to bis 
disciples: ** But thou, when thou prayest, ENTER INTO Tat 

** CLOSET, AND WHEN THOU HAST SHUT THE DOOM, pro^ 

" JN SECRET to thy Father; and thy Father which seeth m0^ 
" secret, shall reward thee openly J* 



DISSENTERS' MARRIAGES. ? 

■ > • 



( Supplemental Article, see p^^ 13,) 
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> The article under the above title, in the presenA numbei^i 
was in the press, when W. Smith, the member for Norwich^ 
brought a bill into the House of Commons, for the. relief of 
Unitarian dissenters from the marriage ceremony, similas 
in principle to the one introduced into the House of l^ords^ 
the preceding session, by the Marquis of Lansdown. WcP 
have the pleasing task of recording the triumphant progress^ 
of the bill through the lower house of parliament. The debdtef 
on the second reading of this bill took place March 25> 182fi^ 
A Mr. Robertson appears to have laid himself out, upon tbitf 
occasion, a>i the determined opponent of concession hc^ith0 
claims of conscience, thenndivided honours of, which oppiChr 
sition it would be injustice to deny him, seeing that not a 
single member in the House of Commons waste be- fo«uftdvU> 
support his- objections, orator second the amendmejoiili by 
which he sought to defeat the bill.- Dr. Lushington. ady6** 
cated the measure for relief with his usual ability ; ^nd^-^as 



^udiag, tcr eyideoee tb^ progress whidi tiiis'queeiimi.bts 
inAcLe, from live practice of the Freethinking Chrifiiians in 
firotesting at the altar of the estahliehed church against the 
9]iarriage ceremony— we refer the read^ to the foUoraig 
^tract from his speech as reported ia the McMming 
Chronicle: — • » 

** He would ask— could it be cousistcdt with true piety, that a man should 
k obliged to utter with his mouth at t^ altar ^t which he abhorred in bci 
Jloait? I^othiag could be more disgiaceful thau the scenes wMdi had !»&«» 
]g^e at tlie marriages of disBeniers. Nothing could be more iiiiurioMBti»li>9 
chfiracter of the established church, or to the feelings of its minisler9» than to 
1^6 compelled to receive the protests of dissenters to the establi^ed form oC 
manriage. If it were not trespassing upon the patience of tihe house, he could 
aurte four oi five instaaces where protests had been made in lite £ice of the 
^urch, and at the momeiU when the marriage cer^nony had been abc^t to be 
s^lemni^. Parties had openly avowed — * We come here by et^mfitUmmy und 
we iejieat a form, which in our conscience we repudiate and reject : ihU Jorm is 
ivumthn of our conscience, and we submit to it only^ because without U^we 
itekfM)/ t^)^ fi civU ri^hi nyhi^hottght to be comtnon to ail/ How prepc-tei-bus 
was tViis \\hen from this country wC Ivad but to cross ^e Tweedy aod throw 
ourselves on the mercy of a blacksmith, or a methodist; and when we came 
back, we had a good and vahd marriage, giving our children all the benefits 
of inheritance, legitimacy, &c., the same as if the marriage had taken place 
according to the most sotsiHa^ rite& of the ChiKch of England/' 

Tlie whole speech of Dr. Lushington, who had evidently 
read the article Otf Disiaitets Marriages, in the. third number 
^f our Register, was well calculated to inform the House of 
the merits of tbisq.uestion, but as it contained nothing that 
can prove new to our readers, we content ourselves with the 
above extract. On the 29th of March, upon W. Smith 
tao^ing the order of the day for the committal of the 
JJiasenters' Marriage Bill, Mr. Robertson moved that thef 
l^illi be committed that day six months. This- motiOti was 
negatived without a division. On the 2nd of May, when it 
ivas moved that the House should take into farther cpn- 
iidjeration the report of the committee on the Dissenters* 
Marriage Bill, the same gentleman moved, as an amendment, 
ftat the report should be considered that day six months :— 
Xft^ one seconding the amendment, the original motion was 
jDiut and agreed to. The speech of the honourable gentl^aiaa, 
in moving this amendment, was clearly worthy of the cause 
•*^we subjoin the following brief report from the Chronicle :— ^ 

'^Mr Robertson said the protestapt (Unitarian) dissenters were not so 
Aeai^y allied to the church of England, nor so much Christians, as the Maho- 
fueefanSi. The honourable gentleman supported his opinion by reading 
various passages from the Koian. He eren thought the dissenters were as 
bad^-a^ the, Jems, for both equally denied the divinity of Christ/'. 
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The igiiocance-^ the palpabte ignorance — of these observa- 
tions it wev# need less to eicpose i bul> assumi dg the concluding 
observation* to be true, that Unitarian dissenters are as baa 
— that is, ive presume, as unbelieving — as the Jews, would 
Ihat be a reason for denying tkeoa their civil yighl9 ?•— 
clearly not, for the veiy right in question, theJiigahty Jof 
fnarriage, without sitbmissioa to the chiyrch ceremony, i$ 
conceded, to the Jews ! The honourable geiitlei»aii,.. ki his 
^luaion to ihe Jews^ meant only to be illiberal, bttthewas 
no. unlucky ia the diisplay of his illiberality, a» by his ^m^ 
illustration* to destroy his own argument ! The Unitkliail 
dissenters will, however, readily pardon Mr. Robertson'^ 
opposition to their claims, either as Christians or as citiaens^ 
as it would be difficult foe them to decide) whether th«7 
would most prefer that the bill for their relief sbo&Id have 
passed the House of Commons without opposition. Of that 
it should have been opposed only bylhe argun^i^ts of— - 
Jlr. Rol?ertson. ; .-* 

The House of Commons, then, have sanctioned the- MIt; 
enabling Unitarian dissenters to contract matxiage without 
subinission to the formsj and creed of the est^t:(lif^e4 
church ; thiey have done this, not as they so recently 
sanctioned the bill for Catholic emancipation, by a trial m 
strength, and the efforts of a painty, securing tio th^. mea- 
sure at last, only a feeble majority — but as the vnanitiiidiii 
and recorded sense of the CpmiAons I}o]ase of Parliameol^ 
was the bill for the relief , of Unitarians sent:upto the Ho!UBt 
of Lords. Great is our consolation in placing this ,ciscitai»> 
stance upon record, for great is th^ tribute which it afioidi 
to the enlightenment of tne age^ to t^e^ rights^ of conacienoo^ 
and to the justice of that cause« which we have so; long a&d 
so consistently maintained ! . . ; f .. 

. We pi;oceed briefly to notice the fete of the bill ia- the 
Blouse of Lords. . On the 34 of J.uae, the Marq/uis of 
!Lansdown moved its second ^ead^ig, upon which; an 
important and animated c^spu^sion ensued. The bill being 
supported by the Marquis of Lansdown, Lord Liverpool 
JLord Calthorpe, the Archbishop of Canterbury,/ tie Bishop 
of Litchfield and Coventry j sM^d opposed by.the JLord 
Chancellor, Lord Redesdale> the Bishop of Baib atid WeUs> 
and the Bishop of Chester, when, upon a divisioxi, tiofitt 
appeared for the second reading — ,- 
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By which it appears, that of the lords present at the 

liebate, a majority of one was in favour of the^bill; and th^ 
proxies being added, leaves a majority of Jive only against 
it,. J3y this small majority was this bill, which had been 
IWictioned I}y the other branch of the legislature, finally 
defeated.. That the votes of the bishops have given this 
majority it is important to bear in mind ; not forgetting, 
jat the same time, that the more enlightened and liberal 
members of the spiiitual bench, were in its favour ; and how 
any sincere friends to the church or to religion, can reconcile 
it to themselves to dissent from the sentiment expressed in 
the debate by the Archbishop of Canterbury, we are 
at a* loss to discover. His lordship said — 

* ^^He agreed to the bill upon these grounds, because it not only went to 
gtye relief to the consciences of Unitarians, but also to the ministers of the 
established church. He believed, in that temper which became the Christian 
school — ^that the scruples of the Unitarians were sincere; and he wished fot^ 
€ver to remove^ sofar as respected this evil^ that unhallowed equivocation 
wkidkluid beemoo long practised toith regard to this ceremonial of the esta- 
idished church*^ 

It is not our intention to present to the reader any general 
report of the debate in the House of Lords on this occasion, 
«» , the sentiments expressed were for the most part the 
tame with those delivered in the debate during the former 
session, and on which we have sufficiently remarked' in the 
article under the same title in the present number. As, how 
mvet, our own body, the Freethinking Christians, was, for 
the first time, introduced by name into the debate, and as 
the learned and distinguisned prelate, by whom we were 
thus so especially noticed, appeared so desirous of doing 
justice to our labours and consistency with regard to the 
marriage ceremony, we cannot do less than insert some 
lextracts from the report of his lordship's speech on this 
occasion — which, though it was a speech in favour of relief], 
ended in a vote against it. Should his lordship's next vote 
Upon this question be, as we are entitled to expect, in 
ikvour of our claims, we shall accept it with gratitude, eveti 
^otLgh his speech should be against us. 

" The bishop of Chester said he should make very few observations, and 
those only that the vote h& should^thai evening give might not be liable to a 
misconstruction. He thought that the difference of opinion: which existed 
between the established church and the Unitarians^ was as to one of the most 
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jfuDdamental and vital article of their belief. There could be no "question of 
she vast importance of their scruples if they thought that the doctrines of the 
Trinity had no foundation in the scriptures, if they thought that divine honours 
were not justly paid to it, and therefore could not. be married according to 
the ceremonies of the church without worshipping the Trinity, and thus vio- 
lating their conscience. If they had such scruples, he sincerely thought they 
ought to be relieved. Qn so important an article of faith it would be uiQiiat 
to accuse them of insincerity and hypocricy. It was only at a recent, date 
that the Unitarians had thought of the present matter. They had been goad^ 
and lashed into the present application by certain persons calling themselveH^ 
FreeUunking Christums. This fact he hoped he should be able to prove te 
the satisfaction of the house. He knew not whether it. was customary to read 
extracts from books, but if he was permitted he should do so. (Cries oi 
*■ Read/) The paragraph he should read was from a periodical work, pub- 
lished by those Freethhikers, and called the • Quarterly Kecister.* lie 
gave them the title of FreetfurUcerSy or Freetalkers, but as for being Christium, 
there might be some inclined to doubt their right to the title, as Ae very first 
article in their publication was directed against the public worship of the 
country. The exti'act he should read was from a very clever article on the 
Marrwge ceremony, which made him the more regret that the author had 
disgraced it with some most illiberal abuse of the clergy. Clhe right reverend 
pr^ate here read a Umg extntct from the above work, urging the Unitarianft 
to make the present application.) This passage he quoted to show that the 
present claims were of very recent date, and that if it should be deemed ex* 
pedient to defer the question, no great greviance would be imposed, as it htid 
been borne with so much patience for so long a period. He thought that 
some persons might not acknowledge the doctrine of. the Trinity, who yet 
would have no objection to the marriage ceremony as performcnd by tbe 
established church. He himself knew several Unitarians, who, had they 
thought' it a defection from their principles, would not he was sure, have 
submitted to it. He also thought that there might be some men who dis*- 
believed the Trinity, and had objections on that account to the marriage 
ceremony of the church of England^ This bill would relieve the latter, and 
he. thou^t they were entitled to relief. But this measure would not only rer 
lieve Unitarians, but also the church establishment itself; for few things, he 
knew by experience, could be more painful than to be required to administer 
ordinances to persons who not only scoffed and derided at them, but totally 
disbelieved them. He should therefore willingly place the Unitarians on 
the same footing with the Quakers- before the passing of the Marriage Ae^ 
which compulsory regulation he would take that opportunity to state the 
church had nothing to do with. It was not their desire to impose thrfr 
doctrines on those who rejected them; but he thought that the present bfH 
was not sufficiently calculated to provide against clandestine maniaget 
which the peculiar conformation of the Quaker's society did. This was one 
of his objections to the present measure, but he still thought that means 
might be devised to relieve those contemplated in the bill. It was to the 
form of the present bill that he objected; in short to the whole machinerf 
of the bill, and as that could not be remedied in the committed, he show 
therefore vote against it. He had already stated that Unitarians denied that 
thejre was anything sacred in the marriage ceremony, and considered it 
merely as a civil contract. He now held in his hand a prote$t, signed hy 
two persons named Fearon and Thompson, in which they declared marriage 
lb be merely a eit^ contract. • They ditelaimed the interference of thii 
church in this most important point, and contended that it ought to'hav'eab 
eoocern with it whatever^ and that they ought to be married like the Quaker^ 
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iMit tinder tft^ ^tit«anc« q( Ihe 4tate^ thvou^ tt» mediutni of its otyil fuff^ 
tMftMrt«s. Tli€ difficulty was to ^mi4de httht r^li^f of the XJoilftnafis^ 
tlie cfhwch, and at ihe Damft time ^wA against clatidestiiie marriages, h 
¥hJi ypoti tllese oondideratioris that he should be obliged to oppose the bill 
it ft« present form." 

[\ We are gratified to learn that the bishop* of Chester is a 
Reader of our Register, and as W is pleased to ascribe meht 
|o> our pages, we trust bis lordship maj not only be anligbtr 
€tied but improved bj their p^tisal. Addressing his lordship, 
iiien/as one of our readers, may -we be permitted to suggesti 
Kow little befitting it is, either m the scholar or the Christian. 
;to Call names, or to enlist in his support a popular prejudice, 
.by means of an obvious play upon words. A " Freethinkiog 
^'Christian'' must he a Christian : a ** Freethinker*' may b^ 
wl^ unbeliever, and, by common acceptance, the term is so 
understood. In the denomination of our body, " Christian" 
ift the substantial character — Freethinkin^ the circumstance^ 
only, by which it is distinguished. In a word, we ar0 
'hehevers in Christianity, and we are peculiarly so froxafree- 
thinking, with regard to its evidences, its principles, and 
i^Uk doctrines. It is not so with the bishop of Cnester ; a 
bishopric and a rich city living are sore obstacles to 
fixethinking in matters of religion. But if his lordship does 
hot approve our principles, or our name, he need not mis- 
jpeprese^t the one or pervert the other. Neither is it liberal 
to refuse to our body the character of Christian, hecausev 
«i%er serious examination, we are compelled to deny that 
public social prayer is authorized by scripture, or sancr- 
tioned by the authority or example of Jesus. Far more 
^lianieteristic would it be of a liberal mii:id and an hoqest 
ea.f»e, to examine and to answer the arguments exhibited 
•n^ our Register, against the scripture authority of public 
iK)ciaLl prayer, than to insinuate disbelief in revelation, on 
Account of our rejection of a practice, unsupported, as we 
Ottan^tain, by revelation. It has been stated, upon the 
muthority of a gentlemen, present at the debate in the Hous^ 
tif Lords» that the learned prelate in his speech on the above 
jQCcafiion, thought fit to allud^ to the trade of an esteemed 
iriembef of our body, whom his lordship was pleased to 
^lescribe as our founder or head: we will bop^, rather, 
^at our informant was under some mis-apprehension, as w^ 
jSnd no such allusion in the newspaper reports of his lordr 
strip's speech. Should, however, which we would feig^ 
disbelieve, should such an allusion have been made, we beg 
^ stttte that our founder, the head of our body, was not ^ 
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th9 trade reported to ha^e been named on thia becasioii ;-«^ 
he was, it is tru^, ofliumble origin, but by trade a carpehteif^* 
-p-Dges this offend your lordship? What then if we sho^lf? 
confess, that among the pillars of our church, w^ rank % 
ient^mak^ of Tatistis, and n, j^herman of Gralilee? Oh! if 
in that most august assembly of the realm, clotfied in the 
vesture of earthly grandeur, and pressing forward towajdiSk' 
the mark of t/ie priz^ of his high culling, a bishop should 
be found to allude in terms of dispairagement to thci 
worldly calling of the founder of our church, we should moffe* 
than suspect, that his lordship had " stedfastly set his ftfec? 
" to go '' not '* to Jerusalem," but to — Durham ! But the 
bishop of Chester is, we should have expected, too enlight- 
ened, too liberal, too well read in the history of Him, who was 
"despised and rejected of men,** to have hazarded the reflection 
which, in the way of report only, we have alluded to ; nor 
can we doubt but that upon reconsideration, his lordship will 
feel how little appropriate .to the occasion it was to insinuate 
a charge of infidelity against our body, when the very 
ground? of our objections to the marriage ceremony, depend 
upon and arise out of our conscientious belief in the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. 

In noticing the speech of the bishop of Chester it iA\ 
gjratifying to find his lordship is favourable to the principlf) 
upon which relief is sought from the presient operation 4^ 
^e laiv with regard to marriage, and if the Unitarian body 
should persevere in their. justt^laim, that relief cannot <b# 
lon^ delayed* We close this supplemental article by 4Siul)* 
joining the spirited address puolished by the UmtarianI 
body, on the occasion of the rejection of the bill for tbeii^. 
relief by the House of Lords. 

« UNITARTAN MARRIAaE BILL. ^ 

• -o 

' '^ At a specif meeting of the committee of the British aud Foreign Uol^ 
tarian Association, held, the 9th Jupe, 1825, \ 

^JUtoU}^ That this society feels stncere gratiliide towards that hraodK cyf 
t^ legislature wbich has unanimously admitted and (as far ay lay in ifi 
power) redressi^d the complaint of the Unitarian dissenters, with regai'^^lti^ 
the arbitrary requirements of the present marriage law ; as well »s towards 
those members of the other house who have once more lent their assistance 
in the promotion of the principles of liberality and justice. 

'* That this society again publicly pledges the body which it represents, 
to seek from session to session that redress, which it asks not as a boon, but 
as what ought to be the right of every citizen of a free state ; and to appeal> 
at every opportunity, to the good sense and justice of the British Pubhc, for 
the decision of the question, whether it be either wise or consistent with 
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the honour and character of a church, x;laiming to be founded on the prin-' 
cipks of religious liberty, to impose upon a class of dissenters, whom it 
professes to tolerate, a vexatious system of compulsive conformity, destructive 
of the only rational object of a religious ceremonial, and unwarranted even 
by the plea of civil expediency. 

*Mhat in the mean time the scandal will not lie at the door of the Unita- 
rian dissenters, if the altart which they are compelled to attend, become the 
scene of public protests from which they have, as a body, hitherto refrained 
ftom feelings of delicacy towards those ministers of the church whom the 
law compels to be the instruments of this species of religious coercion, and 
front a reliance on the candid and liberal dispositions of those whose 
opinions they could not but conceive would have great weight with the 
legislature/* 



NOTICES. 



Th£ two volumes of the Freethinking Chiistians' Quarterly Register are 
ttow complete, and may be had in boards, at the office of our Printer, Price 
8s. 6d. each. Unlike most periodical publications, these volumes consist ge- 
neislly of subjects of permanent interest and importance to the inquirer ^er 
nllgious truth. 

To our Subscribers generally, and to various Correspondents, we have to 
apologize for the delay in the publication of the present Number. 

In our strictures on the Female Committee of Newgate, contained in our 
last, we professed an expectation that, if the parties felt themselves aggrieved, 
they would come forward by some <* authorized agerU^*' to state in what we 
have wronged them. None such have appeared. Two unauthorized com- 
munications have, however, been received; the one signed H. S. the other 
from the pen -of our friend J. F. Both the writers are evidently very angry, 
SDd consequently very unfit, in that state, to be entrusted with the defence 
^the lady whose cause they espouse, fiy this time, indeed, we feel little 
doubt they must be so far restored to good humour as to feel their obligation 
to us for not setting their intemperance in type, or stitching their recrimina- 
tion within our wrappers, to evidence their lack of argument. Besides, we 
are much mistaken if even the lady herself, whose conduct they undertake to 
4efend, has not the good sense to confess the justice of our criticisms; lor 
mtio now hears any thing of the Public follies of-^Mas. Fry? 
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Adam, the sentence upon him explained, 103 — his situation con- . 
sidered , 101 

Bentham, Jeremy, his book, " Not Paul but Jesus," noticed 188 

Character^ a, after the manner of a IMiig author 286 

David, his dancing before the ark explained 209 

Death-bed Repentance, See Repentance. 

Deists, their argument on the inutility of revelation answered, 14 — their 
arguments from the light of Nature examined 282 

Devil. See Satan. 

Dissenters' Marriages, 313, 373 — DeT>ates in the House of Lords, in 
1824, 317 — Marriage of two members of the Freethinking Christians* 
church, 325— French newspapers, remarks from, 327-^'llie Titfies,' 
328, 333— Statement of the Freethinking Chiistian church, 329'— ' 
Debates in th6 House of Commons, in 1825, 373 — in the House of 
Lords, 375 — Resolutions of the Unitarian Association 379 

Eue, temptation of, explained, 1 — her sentence • . • . . ft 

Executions, conversions at C • . . . 38 

Fall of j\Ian, the doctrine oC, disproved, 1, 97, 193, 302 — ^Temptation , 
oi Eve, 1 — Sentence on Adam and Eve, 9 — Character of Diety, 98— .ri 
Situation of Man, 1 00 — Passages of the New Testament explained, 1 93, 303 

Fox, George, his enthusiasm, 69 — his testimony 140* 

Freethinking Christian, Letter written by a female, 185 — subjects at ^ 
their meeting-house, 96, 192,288 — Remarks on, by the Bishop of * 
Chester, 377 — See Dissenters' Marriages, ,^ 

Fry, Mrs. defence of, 151 — Reply to the defence, 226 — a public xiha- 
racter, 227 — ^Newgate reform, 230 — Brother Buxton's book, 235 — 
Gumey's notes, 236 — an hour in Newgate, 238— Sheriff Williams, 
242 — her plans delusory, 246 — indelicate » . » * 250 

God, how we gain our ideas.of one, 15 — his. attributes .96 

Jews, manners and customs of the 343 

Levites, their duties 54 

Man, nature of, 100. See fall of. 

Marriage. See Dissenters' Marriages. 

Mishnah, the, account of 348 

Notices,\6, 192, 288 

Original sm— Paul's argumients examined 200 
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Pott/, his teaching compared with that of Jesus , ..••... . 190 

Poetry — On reading Hebiew Melodies, by Lord Byron^ and Sacred 

Melodies, by Thomas Moore » • 68 

— '. The Year : T. . 159, 221 

A Fathers Prayer 336 

Frwfet'y social. See Religious Worship. 

PriettSy Jewish, their duties, and in what different from modem 53 

Ptalms, on the nature of the, 177. See Religious Worship. 

Qumkermny 69, 125 — its tendency to supercede the gospel, 70 — and to 
undermine the scriptures, * 71 — Hannah Barnard, 74, 92 — Hester 
Biddle, 79 — Fumier, 81 — Nay lor, 82 — George Keith, 87 — their views 
of war, 126 — William Penn, 128 — the American war, 133 — ^loyalty, 
139 — dress and manners, 141 — ^Thomas Foster, 146 — operations of 
the spirit, 148. See Fry. 

• ^ptigious Wot ship, essays on, 46, 162, 254", 337 — the Jewish* teftiple, 
^''!46, 338 — its officers, 53, 339— its worship, 55 — its sacrifice, 58 — 
jhrayer permitted, not commanded there, 60 — the second temple, 65, 
272 — the levites, 162 — music and singing of the temple, 169 — the 
Psalms, 177 — praise and thanksgiving, 182 — prayer of Ae temple, 
255 — at its deaication, 258 — the temple described, 265 — ^hours 6f 
prayer, 267 — 'in the time of Jesus, 275 — ^Jewish ceremonies without 
social prayer, 341 — manners and cuistoms of the Jews, 343 — the 
SjTikagogue, 345 — the Mishnah, 348 — review of the argument, 358 — 
principles of Christianity, 359 — example of Jesus and his apostles, 
360 — origin of social prayer, 365 — extemporaneous and set forms, 367 

— arguments in defence of social prayer auswered 369 

TUperUance, Tkaih-hed, 35—- folly of dependance on, 42 — at executions, 

38 — passages of scripture , 38 

Resurrection from the oead oj^sed to the doctrine of the immortality 
of Ae soul, 19, 108, 290 — manner of the resurrection, 292 — first 

taught by revelation , 299 

Revealed Keligion, its advantage over natural 14 

RevelatioTiy hght of, and the light of Nature compared 279 

Sacrifice. See Religious Worship. 

SatoHf meaning of 3iis word, 1 Cor. v. 5 26 

Scad ^d the witch of Endor 120 

iSpu^man created mortal, 1 1 — essays on the doctrine of the immortality 

of the soul, 19, 108, 290 — scriptural language explained, soul, life, 

spirit, 19, 115 — passages of scripture, 25 — ^intermediate state, 108 
-^pa^sages supposed to refer to the soul, 112 — Saul and the witch 

of Endor 120 

Synagogues^ their origin, 346— service, 347 — as described in the New 

Testament < * . . . . 355 

Tempky the, origin and object of, 50 — description of, 265. See Reli- 
gious Worship. 

Thief on the cross; the language of Jesus to, explained 39 

TraTtsfiguratiorif the, explained , v . . 31 

Trinity, the doctrine of the ...........•.'.,...•.. 287 

War, the Quakers views of 126 

Worship. See Religious Worship. 
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